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CAPTAIN JOIN SMITIL 
— SMITH, the real founder of th 
e 


Commonwealth of Virginia, was born in 
January, 1579, in the Parish of Willoughby, 
Lincolnshire, near the coast of the Nort) 
Sea, between the Wash and the Humber 
He could trace his line of paternal ancestry 
in Lancashire, back to the Conquest, and 
his mother (a Yorkshire woman) was far uj 
on afamily tree. In reference to his parent- 
age, Smith’s friend, Braithwait, wrote, in a 
sonnet addressed to him on his return from 
Virginia, 

““Two great Shires of England did thee beare, 
Renowned Yorkshire, Gaunt-stiled Lancashire.” 
From earliest boyhood Smith was restive 

under restraint, loved the forest and the sea, 
and, at the age of thirteen years, as he says, 
he was ‘‘set upon brave adventures.” At 
that time he was at a parish school in Alford 
He secretly made preparations to go to sea; 
and to procure money for that purpose, he 
sold his books, satchel, and other property in 
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ef had accomplished his object, and young 
Smith, being left with a competent estate for h 
up} was persuaded to remain at i 


home a 
His | 
fifteen 
nn-Regis, on the southern 


‘greatest 


he counting-room was dis- 
tasteful to vo Simi h, and because his master 
would not ser n to sea, as he de sired, he lett 
is service and entered into the train of Pere- 
grine Barty, second son of Lord Willoughby, 
vho w going to France. His conduct had 
wen so offensive to his friends that they were 
glad of his departure, and gave him, ‘ out of his 
wn estate,” he Says, °** ten shillings to get rid 
f him.” He seems not to have pleased his new 
master, for, six weeks afterward, he was dis- 


charged from his service, at Orleans, and Barty 
gave him sufficient money to det 
back to England. But the young adventurer, 
lelighted with his gratified taste for travel, 
unwilling to go back and bury himself in 
solitudes of Willoughby. He lounged in Paris 
‘ David Hume, a benevolent 
Scotchman, who had perceived the talent and 
energy of the boy, 

's to f and, in which 
young Smith was recommended to the patronage 
of King James. 

Sut the lad still lingeredin Paris. At length 
his money was exhausted, and he went to Havre, 
he began to learn the art of war. He 
finally enlisted under the flag of Captain Dux- 
fou 


ray his expenses 


was 
the 


or a while, when 


gave him some money, and 


several letters friends in Scot] 


where 


bury, and for three or r years he was a soldier 


in the Low Countries, aiding Prince Maurice 
against the Spaniards. In that struggle Maurice 
was success! the Netherlands became inde- 





pendent of Spain, and Smith found himself out 
of employment. With David Hume’s let 
started for Scotland. 
almost destroyed him. 


ter he 
Shipwreck and _ sickness 

He survived both, and 
sought the favor of the Scotch court. His letters 
of introduction gave him kind friends among the 
hospitable Scots, but he found very little encour- 
agement to become a courtier; so, after a brief 
tarry there, he made his way to his native place, 
and received a portion of his patrimony. Soci- 
ety there was too tame for his restless ambition, 
and he withdrew from it altogether. In the bo- 
som of a great forest, by the side of a stream of 
pure water, he built for himself a comfortable 
lodge of boughs, and there he became devoted to 
the study of military tactics in the best authori- 
ties of the day. He amused himself with hunt- 
ing and horsemanship, and his single serving- 
man brought him whatever of life’s comforts he 
needed. He became a wonder to the surround- 
ing country, for rumor spread wide many tales 
of the young and accomplished hermit. The 
curiosity of Theodora Polaloga, an Italian gen- 
tleman, an accomplished horseman, and a highly 
esteemed attache of the Earl of Lincoln, was ex- 
cited, and he visited Smith They 


in his retreat. 
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Ottomans in the direction of C l 


geil 1 possessic 1 of I ver H \ 
moving steadily onward toward the he 
country. There appeared to Western Eu 


necessity for another ert 
lighted the quic 
rived 


k mind and stout hea 





and he resi 





conflict, join the German 
Christia 

Our hi 
His frame 
had an 


army, and f 
1 fame and fortun 


ro Was now only hineteen ve 
Was str 


will. He 
Countries, where 


iron 





he unfortunat 


quainted with four French rascals who 


a successful scheme 


to rob him. 

to be a nobleman and the others his a 
They persuaded Smith to travel with them 
France. The captain of the vessel in which t 
llainy, 


ep, he 


i 


sailed became their accomplice in vi 
on a dark night, while Smith was ask 
a boat ashore with the four Frenchmen, who t 
the young adventurer’s baggage with them, 


the victim never saw them nor his property 


ward. The Ss, Suspecting the 
of the captain, offered to assist Smith in |} 


K 


passenge r 


1im, and in taking possession of the vessel 
promptly rejected their proposal, for his s 
honor would not allow him to oppress the it 
cent to ] 
his own use the property of oth¢ 

He landed at St. Valery, on the coast of P 
ardy, and by the kind aid of a fellow-passenge 
he made his way to the town where he as 
tained robbers lived. But 
justice in vain. Poor, friendless, and a foi 
eigner, his words had no weight with the 
thorities, but the story of his wrongs awaken 
the sympathies of several noble families in 
vicinity, and they entertained him hospitab]; 
His fine personal appearance, agreeable convers 
tion, and chivalric ardor, made him a favorit 
among the young ladies, and love and valor h 
strong conflicts for a while. But a life of ¢ 
and a sense of dependence were unsuited to | 
spirit, and soon, with high trust) 
sword, and a lean purse, he turned his face to- 
ward the field of conflict in the East. 


yanish the guilty, 


ft) by appropriat y 


rs, 


the he sought f 


resolves, a 


The young adventurer’s means were soon ex- 
hausted, and he suffered greatly from 
One day, : 
overcome, he lay down on the margin of a spring 
to die. 
who became his friend, and 


hunger, 





fatigue, and exposure. when utter] 


He was discovered by a wealthy farmer, 


a lt ante} 
furnished him with 


























CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH. 


SMITH IN HIS FOREST RETREAT. 


means to reach the Mediterranean coast. Ina 
sea-port town he met one of the rascals who 
robbed him. Both drew their swords at the 
same moment, and a desperate fight occurred. 
Smith was victorious, and in the presence of a 
crowd he compelled the culprit to confess his 
villainy. The confession was all he obtained, 
yet it satisfied him. 

Finding himself in the neighborhood of the 
seat of the Earl of Ployen, with whom he had 
formed an acquaintance in Paris, he went there 
and was very hospitably entertained. He did 
not tarry long. His purse was well filled by his 
noble friend, and in high spirits he journeyed to 
Marseilles. There he embarked for Italy, with 
a large crowd of Roman Catholics of all nations, 
bound ona pilgrimage to Rome. A heavy storm 
arose. They touched first at Toulon, and then 
cast anchor under shelter of St. Mary’s Island, 


| off the coast of Savoy. The storm increased. 
The tempest howled te rribly, and the supersti- 
tious pilgrims regarded Smith as the cause of 
| their peril. Always bold in the utterance of his 
sentiments, he had not disguised the fact that 


| he was a Protestant and an Englishman. They 

thought of the fugitive prophet on the voys 

Tarshish, and regarded the storm as a token of 
| Heaven’s displeasure at the presence of a heretic 
}among them. They reproached him scornfully, 
spoke harshly of his ‘‘ dread sovereign,” Queen 
| Elizabeth, and so ill-treated him that he fell 





| upon and beat them with a cudgel. They had 
ithe advantage of nembers, and they cast him 
be a 

into the sea to appease the angry tempest. He 


| swam to the island of St. Mary, and the next 
|day he was taken on beard a French vessel 
| bound for Alexandria, in Egypt, commanded by 


| : : : : 
}a neighbor and friend of the Earl of Ployen. 
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d Smith with great kindness, 


course of a few days the voung en- 


was sight-seeking in the streets of the 

awaited Smith. The French 
vering his freight, coasted 
They met a Venetian vessel, 


h silks, spices, gold, 


in 
rich- 
and diamonds. 
» age, and separate nations regarded 


With good in- 


ptain attempted to s} 


as natural enemies. 


h ca eak 
in commander. The suspicious 


i} 


by a broadside from his heavy 
| conflict ensued, and the Vene- 
, With its rich cargo 


hist. 


Smith had behaved with t! 


throughont the conflict, 


onors and profits of the vi 


d to about 


on of the spoils 


amounte 
jewels of 

tem { 

At his own 

thern shores of 

ny parts ¢ f 

Mil Wis 

on to 
or of Ger- 
tween Rudolph and 

and Smith was soon 

enes, 

he year 1601. 

tz Smith met two of his countrymen, 
introduced | 


This was to- 


im to several officers of distine- 
They im- 


m employment, and he 


1 the imperial army of Austria. 
ly offered | en- 

service of Baron Kissell, genera 

At that time the Tu 


g¢ the country around the fortress 


olunteer, 


raham 
isand men, laid siege to 


rv; and soon [I 


urison was reduced to great 

s, and Baron Kissell prepared to march 
No one was bold enough to carry 

| Eberspa 

+ ] 

inatel 


ight, the commande1 
Smith had commu- 
er a plan of tel 


learned in reading 


graphing by 
Poly- 
, and 
ed to a mountain, with- 


roposed its use to Baron Kissel 
le Was conve! 
n miles of the besieged city, from which 
gr iphed to Ebers} 


“270 


ight the welcome mes- 
t, I will charge on 
vou.” 


i 
} 
at nigh 
} 


Say 


Thursday, 


east; at the alarm An answer 


was immediately returned, ** I will.” The move- 
ssful. The Turks, 
from without and within, and greatly alarmed 


y Smith, 


ment was succe assaulted 


by a stratagem arranged were thrown 
confusion. 
ls were driven 


into inextricable Many were slain, 
into the river, and the 
Austrians having pressed two thousand addi- 
tional men into the garrison, the Turks were 
compelled to abandon the siege. In this affair 
the conduct of Smith was extremely brilliant, 
and he was at once placed at the head of a troop 
f horse, two hundred and fifty strong, of the 


Meldritch. 
the title of the Fiery Legion 


» war continued with in¢ 


Count 


reased vi 
conspicuous for his valor and 


The 


latter quality mad 
* great valu 
serve 
ment « 
Was under 

vy, who sent the 
Sigismund 


ose 


n contending f 


1 to meet the 


pointe d for the « 


l were covere: 


] 
. Three 
his lance 
of his horse. = ¢ iptain 
armor, attended by 
lance. ] 


bore 


sil . 
Passing his antagonist as he 
he saluted him with courtly dig 
trumpet sounded; the anta 
lances ; 


nity. 
gonists poised the 
a shout went up from the ramparts of 
Regal and from the line of the Christian armv :; 
as the met in m 
spear of Captain Smith pierced the brazen viz 
of the Turk, and penetrated his brain. He fel 
dead from his horse His head was cut off and 
carried in triumph to the Christian camp, and 
his body was left to his friends. 

There was 


and combatants id-career thi 


great grief in Regal when Lor 
Turbashaw fell, and Grualgo, his bosom friend 


resolved to avenge his death. He challenged 
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COMBAT 


y met the n 





Smith to single combat. ; 
ind at the first encounter the 
and the Turk was unhorsed. 
Ihen they exchanged pistol-shots, and both were 
Smith slightly, 
Grualgo could not manage his horse; 
Christian 
There 


xt day, 
lance of each was 
shivered, almost 
wounded and his antagonist se- 
riously. 
and soon his head also was sent to the 
and his body was left to 
was dismay and grief in Regal 

The siege went on slowly, and our hero, 
ing no opportunity for further displays of per- 
sonal prowess, obtained leave from his general 
to inform the ladies of the town that he would 
further entertain them, if they would persuade 
some gallant knight to come out and fight him. 
Bonny Mulgro ace¢ pted the challenge, and chose 
to fight with pistols, and 
rhe first were harmless, heavy blows of 


camp, his friends. 


see- 


battle-axes, swords. 


but the 


his antagonist with the second almost unhorsed 


Smith. 3y quick manceuvres he recovered, 
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BETWEEN SMITH AND TURBASHAW 





Pott Hi 
li p fil 
i i x ' “ 
' 
' 
i 
’ 
| avoided further blows, plu 1) word int 
the body of his foe, and soon the head of Mulgre 
was also carried in triumph to the Christian 
camp. 
The ladies of Regal were satisfied with this 
pastime. The victor, escorted by six thousand 
troops, with three led horses, each having a head 
of one of the slain Turks before him, was con- 
ducted in triumph to the camp. The general 
gave him a richly caparisoned horse, and a cim- 
eter and belt worth three hundred ducats. Count 
Meldritech promoted him to Major in his regi- 
ment, and the Prince of Transylvania gave hit 
his picture set in gold, and promised him a pet 4 
sion of three hundred ducats per annum. He ' 
also bestowed us it him a patent of nol oy al \ 
a coat of arms, which bore three Turks’ . 
in a shield, with the motto, Vincere est Viver e. i 
In later years, when he explored and mapped 7 
' 


the New England coast, he gave the name of 
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»> some roc ks off Cap 


never saw a ducat of his promised pen- 

sion, as such, for the Prince of Transylvania was 
| | to yield to the German Emperor, and 
came a resident of Prague in the enjoyment 


fa munificent pension himself. Our hero and 


his commander were compelled to seek other 


fields of glory for their prowess. Civil war broke 
t in Wallachia, and Meldritch joined one of 


ies in the conflict. 

The valor of Smith was conspicuous whenever 
> 

But 


lity 
ie heavy hand of misfortune was soon laid upon 


was afforded for it 





Ss displ iy. 


hin In a severe battle he was badly wounded 
ind left for dead on the field. Some Turks, 
judging from the richness of his armor that he 


was an offi 


in oraer 


er of distinction, healed his wounds 
to obtain a good price for him, by ran- 
som or sale. He was exposed to the latter, be- 
came the property of a Turkish pacha, and was 
to Constantinople as a present for the mis- 
tress of that high officer, 
ful Tragabi 


ing to marry. 


sent 


the young and beauti- | 
rzanda, whom the Pacha was seek- 
Hk represented to be a Bo- 
leman taken i 


illant Smith, tl 


was 
hemian nol 
The 
manhood 
ing, 


n war. 


1en in the bloom of young 
, and possessed of a really noble bear- 

a dangerous prisoner in the custody of 
a gentle, symp 


She 


was 
ithizing 


rd 


rirl like Tra rabigzanda. 





understo 


t a little Italian, and, like the 
Moor, Smith entertained her with the story of 
his adventures. Then she pitied him. He 


l 
rroved to her that he was an Englisl! 
ind that her lord had deceive 


was indi 


1 gentleman, 
d her, and then sh« 
rnant. Her pity became love, and she 
tried every means to alleviate the miseries of the 
‘ondition of the captive. Her mother, observ- 
ing the growth of the tender passion, became 
lispleased. Fearing her parent would sell him 
to get rid of him, the tender girl sent Smith with 
1 letter to her brother, a Tartar pacha in th 


Crimea, who resided near the Sea of Azof. 


} 
She 
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asked him to treat the captive ki 
frankly gave him as a reason that she | 
him. The haughty Tartar was displ | 
his sister for disgracing herself by an } 


( 
C} 
greatest indi nity and ecru Ity. 
caused his head and face to be sha 
} 


ment to a iristian slave, 


with the 








in the skin of a wild 
olla 


the owner’s name. 


im 


an iron « r about his neck, on which \ 
l 
The proud captive did not 
One d 
league d 
castle, his master visited him, a1 
struck him several | 


mad 


engrave 





degradation. 


threshing wheat a 
lows with : 
instantly k 
Tartar with his flail, hi 


dened captive 








straw, dressed himself i irk 

ish suit of the pacha, fi t 

grain, mounted the dea in 

fled to the wilderness. ut 

vast, uncultivated desert 1 

Ife was afraid to appre wh human habit 
tions, lest his iron collar should exy his « 


dition and he in returned t 


ob 





igre After wandering despairingly for thre 
days he struck the great bridle-path | 
from the Crimea to the R in frontier H 
left the peninsula by the isthmus of Perekop 
nd after traveling a fortnight along the 1 

ern borders of the Sea of Azof he reached I 
olis, a Muscovite garrison on the Don. Tl 
he was kindly treated, and having been furnis 





letters and money, he n 


ck to his 


ed with 
ba 


friends in Transylvania. They wer 


delighted, for they thought he had perished. Hi 
entertained them with much information t 
the Crim Tartars, and they overwhelmed | 


with honors and kindnesses, 


Tired of ease, Captain Smith journeyed t 
Leipsic, where he met Prince Sigismund, a1 
his colonel, Earl Meldritch. It was a joyful r 


union, and the Prince furnished him with a di- 


loma, 





} certifying his nobility, and about thre 
thousand dollars in money. With a light heart 
he traveled through Germany, France, and 
Spain; and fin r for adventures, he 
sailed for the B st in a French vessel 


for the 
then rag 


of war, 





urpose of engaging in a Civ 


Morocco. Perceiving 
ry, he left Africa in the same 


ll 
contest 
no chance for gl 





French vessel. On the voyage they met twe 
Spanish men-cf-war, with whom they had a des- 
per encounter. Smith displayed his usual 

and victory remained with the French 





: They landed safely in a French port, and 
the gallant 


al it 


knight, now yearning for his nativ 


He re: 


land, sailed thither. ched Britain early 
1604, after an absence of about four 
1 found the bad King James of 
whom he had once vainly ende: 
on the throne of England. 

The effort 
plant settlements in America had now utterl; 
failed. Yet dreams of Roanoke and 
haunted the English 





an Scotland, 


vored to court. 


s of Raleigh and his associates t 


Croatat 


mind, and gallant 
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SMITH ESCAPING FROM HIS TARTAR MASTER 


nen often felt chivalric aspirations to search in 
the forests of VirGryta, among the people of 
Earl Manteo—the first and last peer ever creat- 
ed in America—for Virginia Dare, the first 
white child known to have been born on the 
continent, and left there, with her mother, when 
one of the last of Raleigh’s expeditions sailed for 
Europe. At that time the red man held sway 
over the whole North American continent. De 
la Roche had attempted to settle Sable Island, 
on the coast of Nova Scotia, with men drawn 
from French prisons, but had failed. Gosnold 
had touched at Nahant, named Cape Cod, and 
built a fort and store-house on one of the Eliza- 
beth Islands, but had fled to England in dismay 
before the menaces of the Indians. Pring, and 
Weymouth the kidnapper, had visited the New 
England coast, but left no seed for planting set- 
tlements; and the Protestant De Monts was 


| then transplanting Frenchmen in the soil of 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, and had 
named the region Acadie. 

A long contest between France and England 
had just ceased when Smith reached his native 
country full of the vigor of young manhood, 
flushed with his successes on the continent, and 
panting for other fields whereon he might reay 
rich harvests « 
times were auspicious, in many respects, for new 
enterprises on the Western Continent. Soldiers, 
an active, restless class in England, were de- 
prived of employment, and would soon becom 
dangerous to the public peace. While pop. la 
tion and general prosperity had greatly increas« 
there was another large class, who, by idlene: 
and dissipation, had squandered fortunes, and 
had become desperate men. The soldiers need 
ed employment, either in their own art or ir 


f adventure and renown. The 
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ures; and the lmpover- 


were ready to engage in anv 


promised gain. Such were the men 
ready to brave ocean perils and the 
the New World, when such 
rnando Gorges, 

nold, Chief Justice Popham, 
hn Smith, | 

ican colonization. 


desired 


th other nations during his reign, was 


ngers of 
Jartholomew Gos- 
Richard Hakluyt, 
Cl vised new 
The weak 


maintained 


and oth rs, de 
and 


glad to perceive a new field for restless and ad- 

is men to, and on the 10th of 

| 1606, he cheerfully affixed his signature 

to a liberal patent, given to the first company 

formed his to the throne, for 
planting settlements in Virginia. 

The English at that time 
over a belt of territory extending between the 
thirty-fourth and forty-fifth degrees of north lat- 
itude (from Cape Fear, North Carolina, t¢ 
the present boundary between the United States 


to go 


after accession 


claimed dominion 


in 
and Canada), and westward to the South Sea or 
Pacitic Qce It was divided into two districts, 
‘alled, respectively, North and South Virginia, 
having a neutral strip of at least one hundred 
The more northern por- 
tion was assigned to adventurers known as the 
Plymouth Company, and the more southern to 
in association called the London Company. 
I'he political character of the charter under 
which these companies were to act was unfavor- 
ible to the best interests of all The pedantic, 
meddling King had much to do in the framing 
f it. He reserved to himself the right of ap- 
pointing all officers, and of exercising all execu- 
tive and legislative power. 


san. 


miles between them. 


The colonists were 
to pay homage to the sovereign, and a tribute 
f one-fifth of the net products of gold and silver 
found in Virginia; yet they possessed no rights 
of self-government. 
by a council of seven, appointed by the King, 
allowed to choose a president from 
There was also a Supreme 


They were to be governed 
who were 
among themselves. 
Council in England, appointed by the King, 
who were to have the general supervision of the 
‘olonies, under the direction of the monarch. 
[hat charter, the conception of a narrow mind 
and despotic temper, proved totally inadequate 
as a constitution of government for a free peo- 
ple. 

About eight months after the issuing of the 
charter, one hundred and five colonists embarked 
from England in three small vessels of less than 
a hundred tons each, and sailed for America by 
the circuitous route of the Canary and West 
India Islands. Among the leading adventurers 
in that little squadron were Captain John Smith 
and Bartholomew Gosnold, George Perey (a 
younger brother of the Earl of Northumber- 
land), Edward M. Wingfield (a London mer- 
chant), and Robert Hunt, a clergyman. The 
squadron was under the command of Captain 
Christopher Newport. They arrived off the 
capes of Virginia early in April, 1607, named 
them respectively Charles and Henry, in honor 


of the two princes royal nd soon ent 
noble Powhatan River, which they « 
Thev saik 


stream fifty miles, every where d 


UMC Ji 


in honor of the King. 


the beauty of the country and softness o 


mosphere. Their nostrils were regaled 


perfumes of flowers, which 
and their palates were pampered 
* four 
better” than any they had ever seen 


gland. 


came Uy} 
breeze, 
delic strawberries 


us times big 


Disputes had arisen during the long voy 
the silly King had placed the 


names otf 


As 
colonial council a sealed box, with in 
tions not to open it until their arrival in V 
there was no competent authority on | 
The influence of the 
Hunt was often like oil poured upon troul 
waters, yet he could not always restrain thi 


in 


Pilla, 


to preserve order. 


lawless men, some of whom he described as ** 
better than atheists.” Captain Smith, wh 
the ablest man among them, had excited 
jealousy of Wingfield and others durit 
While at the C 
ries they accused him of being at the head ¢ 
il, usul | 
government, and proclaim himself King of Vi 
ginia, 


early part of the voyage. 


conspiracy to murder the coun 
These ridiculous charges were belie, 
by many, and the brave Captain, innocent of 
wrong in the matter, was confined as a on 
during the remainder of the voyage. o tl 
dismay and chagrin, when the sealed box 
opened after their arrival in Virginia, the ac 
ers of Captain Smith found his name among t] 


I 
T 


Was 


councilors appointed. He was immediately 


gfield, who was 


to h: 


leased from custody 

treacherous man, 

Presi 

thus procured the exclusi 
urd. 

There were many stirring events during tl 
voyage of the adventurers from the capes of V 
ginia up to their final resting-place on the shot 
of the Powhatan. They landed upon a lov 
sandy point at the entrance to the present Ham 
ton Roads, where they found deep water 


scheming, managed 
of the council, 


n of Smith 


himself chosen lent 


om ti 


good anchorage, and a resting-place in comfort. 
On that account they named the cape Poir 

Comfort; and there hundreds of the people ot 
Virginia now resort during the heats of samme) 
to enjoy the cool breezes from the ocean and 
The natives, at 
first frightened, became confident when they sav 
Captain Newport put his hand upon his heart in 
token of friendship ; 
they invited the English to visit Kekoughtan, 
their principal town, where Hampton now 
stands. There they were well entertained with 
corn-bread and oysters ; 
part a deputation came from the great chief of 
the Rappahannocks to invite them to his country 
They were led thither by the messengers in 


bathe in the blue sea waters. 


and with significant signs 


and when about to de- 


handsome canoe, and landed, probably, upot 
the southern cape of Mathews County, noy 
known as New Point Comfort. The chief, 
a large company, rece.ved them as they land 


witl 
? 
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RECEPTION BY THE CHIEF 


He approached playing on a flute made of reed. 
Upon his head was a crown of deer’s hair in 
form of a rosette, colored red, and fastened to 
his own hair. On one side of his head he wore 
1 great plate of copper, highly ornamented, and 
from the crown arose two eagle’s feathers dis- 
posed like horns. His body was painted a crim- 
son color, and his face, tinted with a brilliant 
blue, was bespangled with what seemed to be 
silver ore. Around his neck was a huge’string 
of beads of shells, about his ears were trinkets 





OF THE RAPPANANNOCKS. 


of pearls, and in them the claw of a bird covered 
with copper ornaments. Such was the prince 
of the Rappahannocks, who entertained the first 
white people he had ever seen with ‘‘as modest 
a proud fashion as though he had been prince 
of a civil government, holding his countenance 
without laughter or any such ill-behavior.” They 
all smoked tobacco together, and then, along 
paths through pleasant woods, by the side of 
which bubbled sparkling springs, and in the 
midst of ‘* the goodliest corn-fields that ever were 
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rivers, 
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person. From the beginning 
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warriors, 


destruction. 


; we have seen, Inded 


il, in d 
pointin 


was ex( 
ention of the 
g¢ him. He did not allow 
ances to interfere with his higher 

id, joined 

work of preparation for settle- 

Tt was soon thought advisable to explore 
and Newport and Smith, 
went up the James River to 
the present Richmond now 
e voyage consumed a we = They 
atan at his residence in that vicini- 
ived them with an apparently 
Newport gave him a hatchet, 
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country around, 
W more, 


here 


in 
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, after having erected a cross 
aken formal possession of the country 
in the name of King James, according to Euro- 
loomy intelligence awaited the exp! 
1e president, careless of his charge, had neg- 
to fortify the tent-village of the colonists 

les, and the Indians 
attacked them in the night, wot 
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This money the 
ed to the 
in the council. 


common 


consummated chiefly throug 

ty of the good Mr. Hunt; < 
Sabbath they all partook of the 
of Chi 
and a pledge of ree 
day the Indians, 
at the pre] itions making 


for defenses and 


commun 
his hands, as a bond tian unior 
mony, nciliation 
following who 
alarmed 
people 
peace, 

The hand of a special Providence seemed to 
deal with the 
autumn. TT 
length so ne 
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a daily allowai 


also agegressl 


colonists Ing that summer 


‘ir provisions were scanty, and 
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id | 
rel that 
planned an escape to England 

by Newport 


they had in 


pinnace left The settlers were ex- 


ceedingly indignant, and the council immediate- 


ly deposed Win; 


wi ke d 


field, and dismissed Kendall, 
from that body. Radcliffe wa 
chosen president; but there seemed little | 
that he would have the shadow of a colony 
preside over when Newport should return. They 
were weak, indeed, and the Indians might have 
le blow. But they 
mercy instead. The) 
not only did not but they supplie 
them bountifully with provision, and the 
Mr. Hunt offered fervent 


to G 
goodness in thus “ shutting 


associate, 


exterminated them at a sing 
ot 
assail them 


became instruments 
ror 
thanksgiving 
the 
whole peopl 


s,’’ to which the 
1 Amen ! 

still environed the 

: ‘an to despair They felt the 

of a skillful and energetic leader, and they na 
turned to Captain Smith. He 
by the voice of the people, virtually the presi- 
dent, and from that moment their hopes revived 
He in liately commenced building Ja 
town, for hitherto they had lived in tents. He 
worked with his own hands as hard and menial- 
ly as of them, and before the winter set i 
they had comfortable lodgings. Food was ver 


colonists, and 


nece ssi 


urally became, 


ime 


mes- 


any 
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FIGHT AT KEKOUGHTAN. 


scarce, and Smith was unwilling to rely upon 
the voluntary kindness of the Indians for a sup- 
ply. With six men, in an open boat, he went 
down to Kekoughtan to seek for food. The In- 
dians treated them with contempt, and doled 
out a handful of corn, now and then, for some 
valuable thing in return. Smith became irri- 
tated, and, contrary to home instructions, he 
caused a volley of musketry to be fired among 
the natives on the shore. The English rushed 
up the banks, and pursued the fugitive savages 
to their town, where they found corn in abund- 
nce. The Indians rallied, and soon about 
seventy warriors, armed with clubs, shields, 
bows and arrows, attacked them furiously. One 
volley of musketry slew many of them, and the 
remainder, in great dismay, fled to the deep 
forest. The English lingered expecting another 
attack. But the Indians appeared with peace- | 


ful tokens. A priest came to sue for mercy, 





and to regain their lost idol. Smith acquiesced 
in their desires on condition that the people 
should come, unarmed, and load his boat with 
corn. They exceeded the stipulation, and, be- 
sides corn, they brought venison, wild turkey, 
and water-fowl, and gave every demonstration 
of friendly feeling. The foragers then returned 
to Jamestown, and rejoiced the hearts of the col- 
onists by an abundant supply of food. 

This enterprise was so successful that Smit] 
determined to attempt similar ones in other di- 
rections. He went up the Chickahominy, and 
there found the natives ready to supply him wit] 
corn and wild-fowl in great abundance. Witl 
a laden boat he returned, and, to his great 
chagrin and indignation, he found that much 
of the provisions he had brought from Kekough- 
tan had been imprudently squandered by th 
colonists. His presence alone seemed to pre 
serve order and promise prosperity. The mo- 


Te 
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en 
pear 
ape 


nent he was absent lawlessness prevailed; and 
who were continually 
sxciting the people t had prepared to 
‘ape to England in the pinnace, just as Smith 
returned. He ordered them to desist. A vio- 
lent quarrel ensued, arms were resorted to, and 
Kendall was killed. Soon after that the presi 
lent and others attempted to escape. Smith’s 
and boldness prevented them. His 
ver had become quite despotic in strength. 


ld and Ken lall, 


} 
revolt, 








TEV 


rhe hearts of the people were with him, because 
Men seldom quarrel with their 
bread and butter. 

And yet there were some ingrates who tried 


he fed them. 


to shake the confidence of the colonists in Smith. 
He had brought ample stores from the Chicka- 
hominy, and gathered much food from the 
swarms of geese, ducks, and swans that covered 
he James River; and thus, with venison, beans, 
ind pumpkins in addition, he had fully prepared 
‘or the wants of winter. Yet some reproached 
him for not exploring the newly-discovered river 
to its mouth. Stung by this injustice, Smith 
immediately started on another expedition. He 
went up the Chickahominy as far as possible 
with his vessel, and then, with two Englishmen 
ind two Indian guides, he ascended twenty miles 
further in a canoe, leaving the remainder of the 
‘rew to take charge of the boat. There he 
found fine hunting-grounds, and collected much 
game. In the mean while insubordinate 
crew had disobeyed orders, strayed into the 
woods, and had been attacked by a body of 
three hundred savages, under old Opechanca- 
nough, King of Pamunkey, and brother of Pow- 
hatan. One Englishman was made prisoner, 
ind the remainder escaped to the boat. The 
‘aptive, after being compelled to reveal the posi- 
ion of Smith, was put to death. Like blood- 
hounds on the scent, the Indians thrice went in 
search of the leader. They discovered and kill- 
ed his two companions, who lay asleep in the 


his 


canoe, and severely wounded Smith in the thigh 
with an arrow. Then they | 
great numbers, when, with his garters, he bound 
one of his Indian guides upon his left arm as a 
buckler, and so well defended himself with his 
gun, that he excited the fear and admiration of 
his assailants. He kilied three of their num- 
ber, wounded several others, and, keeping his 
foes at a respectful distance, he walked back- 
ward in the direction of his canoe, hoping to es- 
cape in that down the river. He suddenly sunk 
to his waist in a morass, and when almost per- 
ishing with cold, he gave up his gun and surren- 
dered. He was drawn out, taken to a fire, and 
was soon restored to his wonted vigor. 

Captain Smith was now in real trouble— 
equal, in appearance, to his slavery under the 
Crim Tartars, with the iron collar about his 
neck. He expected death, and his inventive 
mind was filled with strategic plans for escape 
None appeared feasible. He tried to excite the 


ressed upon him in 


awe of his captors by showing them his pocket- 
compass and explaining its uses. 
of the 


He told them 
stars, the round earth, and other wonders 
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of science: but they had dull ears, and he mack 
but little impression upon them. Held firm 
by three stout Indians, and guarded by six by 


men on each side, he was conducted to an In- 


dian village a little northeastward of the site 
Ri 
ed around him, and gazed in mute astonishme 
upon the A 
performed, and frightful yells and hideous « 
tortions were used to intimidate him; but t 
brave Captain was quite unmoved until they fi 


hmond, where the women and children tf 


strange captive. war-dance w 


him bountifully, urged him to eat more, 
gave him apprehensions that they intended 
fatten him, and then serve him up, nicely roa 
ed, at festival. The thou, 
moved his lion heart. Yet it was more pow 
fully moved by a different cause. An In 


to whom Smith had given some beads on 


some coming 





first arrival in Virginia was present, and ex] 
ited his grateful rem: mbrance of the favor 
furnishing the shivering captive with a dress ot 
warm furs. 
scenes around him, and he was moved to tears 
At about this time the Indians were preparing 
to attack Jamestown again, and they tried 
persuade Captain Smith to join them. Tl 
offered him life, liberty, lands, honors, and 
harem of beautiful Indian girls, if he w 
sist them. He feigned friendship for them, | 
earnestly persuaded them not to go near the Er 
glish as enemies, because they had now posses- 
sion of terrible of destructior 
He proposed to send messengers to the colonists 


This was a bright spot in the dark 


wd 
ould as- 


some engines 


to ascertain whether his words were true. ‘T} 


proposition was agreed to, and by them Smit! 





sent a note informing his people of things, 
advising them to frighten the 
strange displays, and to send him some articl 
which he enumerated. <All worked well. 7 
messengers were duly frightened by the 
at Jamestown, and, firmly believing that the | 
tle slip of paper given them by Smith co 
speak, because the English people did all 

the Captain told them they would do, they 1 
turned in haste, and told a tale which made 
deep impression upon the savages. They t 
assured of Smith’s supernatural powers, and re- 
solved both to spare his life and to let the Jam 
town people alone at the present. So they ex- 
hibited him in various villages, and finally con 
ducted him to the residence of Opechancanough 
There, for three days, strange ceremonies we: 
performed, under the direction of a priest, to as- 
certain the real character of the captive; and 
then, after showing him a bag of gunpowde: 
which they had taken from his companions, a1 
were intending to plant the next spring, in or- 
der to raise a crop of it, they conducted him t 
the presence of Powhatan, the great Emperor of 
the confederacy, at Werowocomoco. 

The dusky court was immediately assemble 
to receive the illustrious captive in proper state 
The people gathered around him with awe and 
veneration as he was conducted to the bough- 
built palace of Powhatsi. That sovereign was 
pecimen of a free son of the forest 


messengers 


a noble 
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SMITH SAVED BY 


He was about sixty years of age, of noble and | 


commanding stature, majestic mien, and, as 


Smith himself asserted, he was in manner and 
aspect ‘every inch a king.” He was clothed 
in a rich robe made of raccoon-skins, his head 
was highly ornamented with feathers, and his 
face was painted with red and blue colors. He 
entered with haughty step, ascended a platform 
and sat down upon a rude throne, with a daugh- 
ter upon each side of him as supporters. These 
were beautiful Indian girls, aged respectively 
about thirteen and fifteen years. Along each 





POCAHONTAS 


side of the room were rows of counselors, behind 
whom were equal rows of women; and all, of 
both sexes, were fantastically painted and orna- 
mented. 

The prisoner was brought in, and was received 
with a shout. The daughter of a chief brought 
water for him to wash his hands, and a bunch 
of feathers to dry them. Then they fed him 
bountifully, and his trial commenced. The 
consultation of that savage court was long and 
solemn. The verdict was against the captive, 
and he was condemned to die. 
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The foot of pagan law is not tardy—it is ever pulse, born of pit) 
pon the heel of the culprit or victim. for the recipient, but 
cutioners were immediately summoned manifested itself in acts. 
muscular, fiendish-looking men. Two would appear at Jamestown, with 


} 


stones were rolled in and placed near the est maidens, and bring al 


1c 


ministers of the Em- for the English, at a time when 
ered to proceed. They menaced them. Indian men « 
seized the captive, laid his head upon the stones, | presents l 
l 


| 
ed the weapons of death, and awaited the ter- as a being superior to ¢ 


* the throne. T 
d 


’s will were on 


id prepared to crush it with huge clubs. They sale at low 
King. All was silent as around him, and his influ 
is, the youngest and best- unbounded. This was inci 
r of Powhatan, was leaning for- ent foreknowledge. He told 


rted lips, dilated nostrils, her the close of the year, anotin 
lustrous eyes fixed on the prisoner, and her white people, would com 
whole being glowing with intense sympathy. that prediction, Captain N 
The King’s hand moved to 


Che young princess leaped like a frighted fawn his character as a prophet of truest stamp. 
i 


give the signal. ted time. ‘This event firmly 


from the dais to the side of the captive, and, Powhatan was very shy, and never visit 
vith st ing tears, begged piteously for his Jamestown. When Newport expressed a 
life. The stern King would not listen. The sire to see him, ‘‘ Tell him,” said 
signal was given, when the gentle girl—the Emperor, “to come to Werowor 

ruardian angel sent from Heaven— quick as the proud mariner wa 

fell upon her knees, and, clasping the journey thither to 

sad of the prisoner in her arms, covered it with , Smith and others attende 
her long hair as with a shicld. She was indeed hatan received them with much 
the shield of God’s provi l ‘nce, not only over the : isit | le the occasion 
doomed head of Captain Smith, but over the, f i j ‘ 
whole English colony at Jamestown, and it was 
effectual. Her generous conduct touched the| was a suiliciency of sli 


heart of her father, and the life of the captive | played on both sides to satis 


p 
taste of a horse-swapping 


was spared. Two days afterward Smith was pI 
set at liberty, and, conducted by twelve warriors feigned a contempt for pefty 
is guides, he reached Jamestown in safety, after Newport to lay down all his « 
in absence of about seven weeks. The guides | allow him to select what he chose, and 
returned laden with presents for Powhatan and | such an equivalent as he pleased. Sm 
his family; and from that hour the future for | ed Newport of the intended cheat, but 
the colony seemed bright and promising. The Captain, ever ready to make a dispky 
conduct of the Emperor was truly noble. He | erosity, consented. Instead of 1 
had good reason to fear and hate the intruders, | twenty hogsheads of corn, as he exp 
ud the arch-enemy was completely in his pow- | hatan gave him only three or four ! 
er. We can not but regard all this with the eye | the goods he had taken. Smith then tri 
of an optimist, and see in it the hand of a Prov-| ilar game with the Emperor, and w 

ence moulding the mind and heart of the old showed Powhatan some bright blue b 
pagan King and his lovely daughter to suit the | tolled their beauty, value, and rarity, 
will of the Great Disposer of events. firmed that such were worn only by the 

As usual, when Smith was absent from the | kings of the earth. The cupidity and 
colony, confusion and improvidence had again} the old pagan King were excited, an 
ruled supreme. He found the people ‘‘all in) solved to possess the baubles at any price ; 
combustion” on his return from his captivity. | for these worthless beads Smith receiy 
Only forty men were living. A bitter quarrel three hundred bushels of corn. He le a sim 
had divided the settlers into two factions, and) ilar bargain with Opechancanough, of Pamunkey, 


the stronger party were preparing to abandon! and both parties were satisfied. 

the country. They were already on board the a welcome boon to the settler 

vessel that was to convey them away, when) beads were alluwed to be worn only by the pri 

Smith, with his usual promptness and energy, | cipal chiefs and members of their families. 

pointed toward them the cannon on the little re- Unfortunately for the Virginia colony, the de- 

doubt at Jamestown, and declared his intention sire and expectation of gold had been the 

to sink the vessel if they did not immediately re-| powerful stimulant to emigration at the out 

turn to the shore. In fear they obeyed; and in| Tilling the soil was a secondary considera 

revenge they conspired to kill the bold leader. | with a large number of the first ady 

[his wicked scheme was frustrated, howeyer,| who were idle and vicious. Of the ei 

and some of the ringleaders were sent prisoners | whose names are known, forty-eight were 

to England. nated ‘‘ gentlemen.” The one hundred 
The friendship of Pocahontas for Captain | twenty who came with Newport, early in 

Smith and his people was not an evanescent im- ‘were no better. Of these, seventy-four we 
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g emen. Ins l of ag ilturists and 
( cs t ul s1 \ tT a stat they 
e idle, impoverl i ** gentlemen,” ‘* packed 
s Smith observes, ** to escape ill des- 

5 There were also several oldsmiths, 


a 


ores, when 


ame to retine the precious 
1en least wanted in a country 
ere its Wealth lay in the fertility of its soil l- 
They seem to have 


id of in its minerals, 


ubers of their craft, 





ign t me for they 
some \ llowish earth glitteri gy with 

1. which was found near Jamestown, to be 
iluable ore; and, in spite of the remonstrances 
f ¢ in Smith, the whole mind, h and 





of the colony were directed to the 
asure. ‘* There was no talk, no hop 


gold, 


sup- 


g gold, work gold, refi 


business was negl 





Newport freighted his vessel with the 


and returned to England believing him- 


ly rich. Science soon pronounced 


m miserably poor in useful knowledge and 
The gold fever continued. Smith remonstrated 
iinst idleness, and pleaded for industry in vain. 


He implored the settlers to plow and sow, that 


ey might reap and be happy. But they re- 
sed to listen, and it was with great difficulty 


t Smith induced some of them, late in the 
spring, to commence the rebuilding of the church 
id a large portion of the town, which had been 
nsumed during the preceding winter. At 
length, disgusted with the great body of the set- 
tlers, and yearning for new adventures, he fit- 
ted out an expedition to explore the Chesapeake 


Bay in an open boat of about three tons bur- 





iis expedition, and another undertaken im- 
mediately afterward, exhibit, as a whole, the 
most wonderful series of events on record, con- 
sidered in every aspect. Our space will not al- 
ate even a brief outline of the 





low us to contem} 
adventures, explorations, and untiring labors of 
Captain Smith and his men in these expeditions. 


He left Jamestown on the 2d of June, 1608, and 


returned toward the close of July. He went uj 
the Potomac to the Falls above Washington City, 
and visited every bay and inlet, held intercourse 
] various Indian tribes, formed treaties 
of friendship, and made accurate surveys of the 
country. On his re 


with the 





turn he found the colony, 
is usual, in a bad condition. 
were all sick ; improvidence was rapidly wasting 
their food ; 
was the exception; and the weak and selfish Rad- 
cliffe had not only been living sumptuously upon 


The new-comers 





idleness was the and industry 


the public stores, but was actually engaged in 
building for himself a pleasant retreat in the 
woods, instead of being employed in the public 
much energy and direction 

The people were exceeding dis- 
contented, and clamored loudly for the deposi- 
tion of Radcliffe. 
and by unanimous consent Captain Smith was 
chosen to fill his place. Hy 


vested with the authority which he had long ex- 


s rvit e, where so 
were needed. 





at act was consummated, 


Was now really in- 


he force of his genius and char- 





acter, and the colonists indulged in bright dreams 
of future prosperity, 
After a tarry of only three days at James- 


a 
I 


, and then departed on his see- 


town, Captain Smith appointed a deputy to act 
during his absence 





ond exploration of the Chesapeake and its tribu- 
taries, in an open boat, with twelve men. I 


coasted and carefully explored as far as the P 


tapsco, and ate Indian corn with the natives on 
the site of Baltimore. Then he went on to Hi: 

de Grace, and followed the Su juchanna to tac 
beautiful Valley of Wyoming, and « further, 
until he met some of the people of the powerful 


Iroquois confederacy, afterward known as the 
Six Nations. 

Among the tribes in the deep bosom of the 
forests Captain Smith found metal hatchets 
knives, and other articles, whi 
ceived from the French in Canada. 


these people he established friendly 








and after making careful surveys of t 
he returned to the Chesapeake, an 
the bay to the broad mouth of 

nock, ascended that stream to the ul I 1 
Already he had been 
menaced with hostilities by the savages along th 





site of Fredericksburg. 


shores. Then a hundred warriors discharged 
bevies of arrows upon the English, but without 
The muskets of the 
soon brought the 


deadly effect. explorers 
assailants to submission. A 
brief treaty was held, the chiefs of four t 
agreed to become the friends of the great 
of England, and Smith and his party 
down the river just toward evening—a sult 
evening in August—leaving four or five hun- 





dred savages singing and dancing in great mer- 
riment. 

Near the mouth of the Rappahannock Cap- 
tain Smith stopped to visit a friendly tribe wl 
desired him to make peace 
their more fiery neighbors the Rappahannocks 


between them an 


ri 
Smith felt very little disposition to comply, for, 


on two occasions during the former expedition, 
the Rappahannocks had assaulted him without 


Ile consented to treat, however, 
on condition that the Rappahannocks should pre- 
sent him with the bow 
in token of his submission; that 
never come armed into ] 


provocation. 
and arrov 


is presence; and that 
their chief should deliver up his son as a hostag 
to secure the fulfillment of his } These 
conditions were agreed to except the last. The 
old chief could not consent to part with his onl 
son, but offered to give them three women of his 
tribe who had been taken c: 
fore by those with whom Smith was soj: 





romises. 


ptive sometime be- 
; irning. 
The substitutes were accepted. The women wer 

brought, and Smith hung a chain of be 
the neck of each. He then allowed the Ray pa- 
hannock chief to choose one of them f himself, 
gave a second to the entertainer of the | 
and the third was presented to Moses, a f 


ads upon 


Indian, who had performed signal services in 
behalf of the ex] affair was 


satisfactory to all 





] The whole 


orers. 


parties, and the 


tripartite 
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UBMISSION OF TUE 
reaty was concluded with great rejoicings by 
ix or seven hundred people, in which the dusky 
women and children of the forest participated. 
Returning to Point Comfort, Captain Smith 
crossed Hampton Roads, and explored the Chesa- 
peake (now Elizabeth) River as far as the site 
of Norfolk. He saw few natives, and these were 
very shy. By tokens of kindness he seemed to 
win their friendship, 
corn 


and he and his men ate 
oysters with them upon the fertile 
Craney Island, five miles below Norfolk. But 
When they de- 
parted up a stream that enters the river there 
they were followed by seven or eight canoes fill- 
ed with armed warriors, and soon they were at- 
tacked by at least three hundred savages, who 
showered arrows upon them from both sides of 
the stream. The English muskets soon made 
They seized 


corn-fields and 


and 


the savages were treacherous. 


the assailants flee in consternation. 


} 


the deserted canoes, burned the 


CHLEF OF 


’ the Indians upon thi 
ht, and so humbled the I 


tres 

he sued for peace in the morning. 

nanded the bow of the chief, a chain of pea 

and four hundred baskets of corn. The hh 
dians, in their eagerness to c mply, filled ti 
boat to its utmost capacity; and two days aft 

ward—just at sunset on the 7th of Se] I 
1608—Captain Smith and his party land 
Jamestown. 


tell 
ed at 
The two expeditions had occupie 
but a little more than three months. The re 
sults were really wonderful. He had voyage: 
and traveled, according to his own computation 
He had explored th 
whole of Chesapeake Bay, and many of its tril 
tary streams, and he constructed a map whicl 
all modern surveys have demonstrated to be re- 
markably accurate. That map, made two hun- 
dred and fifty years ago, is preserved in th 
chives of Great Britain, 


full three thousand miles. 


and presents a nobli 








ien to the versatile genius of ( ipta FT 
1 oil 
| e days after Smith’s return he was in- 
it { the Colony in due form. 
His deputy had performed his duties well. ‘The 


ts had been well gathered, and harmony 
iearts were soon made glad 
‘Wport With another company 

Among the new set- 
iales, the first Englishwomen 
With them came, 


The President ex- 


» ever visited Virginia. 


*, many useless men. 





Lall ] ittle industry 
f t 5 t i . succeeded lll 
ree. But dreams of gold and a thirst for 
traflic batiled many of his most promising efforts. 


By Newport, on his return, he wrote to the Su- 


neil to send over a different class of 








‘ovided, than a thousand such 
with all his exertions, idle- 
At the end 


vo years from the time of the first landing at 





ence prey viled, 


Jamestown, and when the settlement numbered 
» hundred strong men, not more thar 
¢) } 


s of land were under cultivation; and tot 


Indians the white people were 





K tor tood, 
Newport, who, as Stith says, was ‘‘an empty, 
idle, and interested man,” full of boasting and 
» in the absence of danger, was je ilous 
brilliant genius of Smith and his px 
He had procured from 
Supreme Council in England a patent for 





h the colonists. 


exercise of powers independent of Smith, 
1 had agreed not to return home until he 


should have crossed the continent to the South 








Sea or Pacific Ocean, found a lump of gold, or 
1 som * the lost colony of Raleigh, 
who 1 on Roanoke twenty years before. 
Iie came ] vared to cross He 
brou t with him a light b ») AS- 
cend the James River to yur 
unong t mountains. Then it was to be car- 
ried over t lofty ranges of wl the Ind 
had spoken, and relaunched into the streams be- 
yond, which, he doubted not, flowed on 


ever-increasing volume into the great South Sea. 
He also brought royal presents for Powhatan, 
consisting of a bed and furniture, a basin and 


ewer, a chair of state, a suit of scarlet cloth, < 





cloak of rich fabric, and a « \ ith 
his scheme for explorations, Newpor ” 
the Council in Virginia. Smith opposed him 


with his strong common sense, and the logic of 
facts and probabilities; but a majority of the 
Council, dazzled by the brilliancy of the scheme, 
supported Newport. That oflicer, thus strength- 


cned, ungenerously accused Smith of a desire to 
secure for himself all the glory of the expected 





discovery. 


This accusation gave the President 


an opportunity for a display of his noble nature. 

He not only acquiesced in the decision of the 

majority, but he volunteered to go with four oth- 
Vor. XXI.—No. 126.—3 A 





1 at Werowocomoco, 


1 to rece e the rova 








i 
and the English were well entertained by Poca- 


resents. 


hontas and her women until the return of her fa- 
y Phen Smith invited Powhataa 
to come to Jamestown, receive the roval presents 
from Newport, his father, a 
taking vengeance on the Monocans, with whon 
1 


thert 


next dav. 


nd concert plans for 





atans were then at war. The haughty 


Emperor, who understood human nature well, 





did not for a moment forget his self-respect 


Drawing his mant 





arms, and standing erect in all the conscious 
majesty of his position, the pagan sovereign said 
‘If your King has sent me presents, I too am a 
King, and this is my land 





stay to receive them. 
to me, not I to him, nor yet to your fort, n 


will I bite at such a bait. As for the Mono« 


I can revenge my own injuries. For any 








water beyond the mountains, the stories yo 
have had from my people are false. Chen h 
stooped and drew in the dust, with his finger, : 
rude chart of the countries lich ft 

had not seen, and giving Captain Smith som 
friendly words, desired him to return to James 
town with his answer. The presents were im 


mediately sent round by water, and Smith and 


armed men, marched across 


Newport, with fit 


uuntry to Werowocomoco, Che presents 


rrived, the bed was set up, the use of the ba 





re explained, an ns wel 





immediately made for the coronation of Pow 
hatan. After much persuasion he allowed him- 


self to be invested in the scarlet dress and cloak 


stooped a little, and received the er 


vn upon his 





head; and while the English in the |} S gay 
l de j y iT musket \\ 1 solemi 
pomp Newport proclaimed the dusk 

one of t crowned p nta of ear 
ridiculous cerem en 1 all 

Newport 1 ived from Vo i iplimen 
f the d ful hon | ud | ed 

him in of King Jam ve cast-ofi 


probably were never honored wi the touch of 
t Stuart 


chagrined by the aifair, N 


turned to Jamestown and set off for the So 





oing up the James River to the Falls 


und penetrating the wilderness westward. H 
soon returned, fatigued 1 disheartened, an 
was compelled to own ¢ 1 Smith his sup 

in wisdor He foun P1 ent ener 

ically engaged in prom the interests of 
the colon Ky man Was ¢ elled to work 
and he had but little compassion on the dain 


fingers which were blistered by the use of th 
axe, and which caused the owners to utter a 
‘loud oath at every third blow to drown th 
He even punished them for their pro- 


down 


echo.” 


fanity, and corrected the evil by pourin 


id water for ev- 


their sleeves at night a can of « 
ery oath they had uttered during the day He 


was loved by a majortiy of the colonists, feared 














Nee 














by man iated by a very f Among the 

utter vport and Radclitte, who plotted 
] ] 

wr his overthrow, but througn vigilance, wisdom, 

ind firmness he triumphed over all. He eyen 


lenced the 


complaints of the 


Supreme Council 





n Virginia, 


signs of hostile fee 


. He well knew 
d craftiness of Powhatan, and 


He 


distrusted his apparent friends! 





LO Selze tils person, and kee } 


wn as a hostage. An opportuni 


the bold measure soon occurred. 
sked Smith to build him a house. 


Germans, almost useless at 


were 





wn, to do so, having first imprudentls 
lans and o 


He then 


himself with several armed men. 





em his } 





Line 


| promises 
went thither 
The Germans 
the plot to Pow- 
e Emperor was fierce- 
and his foll 
them 


of their 


co-operation, 
proved traitors, and revealed 
hatan. ‘The anger of th 
ly kindled against Smith 


he prepared to strike 
I 


wers, and 
an exterminating 
blew while partaking of an apparently friendly 
feast. 


The blessed Pocahontas torewarned Cap- 
iin Smith of his danger, and through vigilance 
caped unhurt and returned to Jamestown 
vith his people. The plea of stern necessity alone 
an excuse the conduct of Smith in this attempted 
treachery toward one who had generously saved 
iis life, and always evinced personal respect to- 
vard him. 

On their way back Smith and his party visited 
echancanough, brother of Powhat Pa 


an, at 





munk The chief received them at his house 
vith friendly salutations, while armed warriors 
were gathering around to murder the English 


While Smith was in conference with the traitor- 
ous King of the 


rushed in with f 


Pamunkeys, one of his party 
le and trembling 


ice deadly paie 
YI 
voice, excli r that they were all lost, for six 








r seven hi | Indians had formed a cordon 
iroundthem. The Captain calmly assured them 
f +} 


he efficiency of their muskets, bade them be 
lute Hethen 
of his trea 
ery, and proposed single combat to de 
should submit, the English or the 


ef knew his present advanta 


res , trust in God, and fight like men. 


boldly accused Opechancanough 





ide who 
Indians. The 
nd declined. 


» tried to quiet the suspicions of the C 





aptain, 


pl ents, where 


nvited him outsid 
iad two hundred bowmen with their arrows 


to receive pre 


Smith reac 
nd, unable 


seized him 


n their strings ready to shoot him. 
of tl ; 


» pertidy in the eye , ‘ 
longer to restrain his indignation, he 





the chiet, a 





by the hair, and placing a loaded pistol to his 
reast, he led him out trembling with horror, and 
made him kneel submissively in the presence of 


his te } ple. The 


fully t ened, & 


Pamunkeys were dread- 


me fell on their faces, and 
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e crouched in a ct fear ) 
| t Kin s { Li 
to his prisoner, Smith addressed the s 
their own language. He rebuked them t 
treachery, told them if they d L sho ! 





to tre le them; if not, thev might exy t 
his fiercest indignation. ‘They we 
his speech and his actions; and so t ‘ 


the to all the Indians of t \ 
ginia peninsula that even 
of Powhatan could n 
him in battle. 

The treacherous Germans, wh 


name of Smit! 


Powhatan, gave Captain 
much trouble, by exciting the he 


neighboring tribes against the 





settlement was frequently menaced with dest 
tion. Disorder also prevailed at Jan n 
the return of Smith from Werowocot », but I 
extraordinary energy and the factition 1 of 
some seeming accidents, the Indians became 

cet ugly fearful of the English, es} 

of Captain Smith. The settlers also became 

tel disposed ; idleness (by « ls 





to industry, and the death of the last sun 
the Council gave Captain Smit} 
He 
good. 
the 
of ther 
noble 

Captai 


ptain Smith’ 





ers. used them mildly, but 


public He always fared like the m« 


among m, worked as | 


ird and as mei 





any nh, and 


example. 


drawing to a clos 








pi 
wealth, ind in by the London ¢ 

were not realized, and they sought and ¢ 

a new charter early in the summer of 1608, wl 
gave them more an ] le priy le s te T 
of South Virginia wes extended northward to 


head of Chesapeake 


cil was vested with full } 


sav. The Supreme ( 


ower to 


fill vacancies 11 





, and to appoint a Governor for Vi 


The live 


e settlers were at | 


its own be 


ginia, whose rule was made absolute. 


1 


liberties, and property of t 





disposs They were compelled to contribute 


certain share of their earnings to the proprictors, 


and were mere vassals at will unde 
potism. 

Lord De la Warr 
Governor, al d 
The latter sailed 
commanded a fle 
than five hund 
Jamestown colony. 
a storm, the deputy in one 
vessels wrecked on the shores of the Bermudas, 
but the great b 

hips, arrived 


ay i 
Thomas Gates his 
Virginia with New] 


of nine ships, bearing mor 





Sir 


destined for the 


lispersed by 


» fleet was dispe 





uty Governor was 





ly of the immigrants, in seven 


at Jamestown in safety. A greatei 


portion of th igate, if possibl 


m were more prot 


pre at 


than their 


ssors In th nev 
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es 

u. 

a0 

as 

tye 

BI 
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: 
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Tit HILLAT OF rou I 
vere dissolu ns of wealthy families, and. river to Jamestown, a ba f sunpowder lyin 
many of them came to avoid punishment for near him exploded, and 1 his clothes an 
rimes at home. They regarded Virginia as a lacerated his flesh in a shocking manner. H 
paradise for libertines, and affected to believe the | leaped overboard to extinguish the flames and / | 
lony to be without a head until the Governor | barely escaped drowning. In this cond n | : 

or his deputy should arrive. Smith, on the con- | was conveyed to Jamestown, when R liffe and | 
trary, boldly asserted his authority as President, | Archer, who were about to be tried for their mis- ‘ | 
ind maintained it until an accident in autumn | demeanors, seeing his helplessness, | 1a mis- ‘eet ae 





mpelled him to go to England for surgical aid. | creant to murder Smith in his bed. The hear 
Ife had been to the Falls (Richmond) of the | of the assassin failed him at the important m 
James River, to visit a settlement there, and | ment, and soon afterward (early in t tumi 


while asleep in his boat, when going down the | of 1609) Captain Smith, sufferir 
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required. 
and expert diers ), l From the 
ns, three hundre 1usk and | ered C 


pt 
ns, ammunition in abundance, and an 
ic animals and provisions. 
authority to George | streams whicl 
» of Northumberland, | Indian nam 
indant blessings and i 
many arm fri ls at James-| after an absence 
was properly regarded i . e- | returned to Engl 
ter of the founder of the , | in command of 
r and benefactor. Hunt not only di 
rom the control of Smith, the set-| one of the worst 
ive themselves up to every irregularity of | of human infamy. 
Their stock of provisions was rapidly con-| parted he kid 
sumed. Improvidence soon invited want and | Squanto thei: 
famine. The Indians, ad great respect for | several of th 
Smith, and on that account were friendly, open-| friars took t 
} contempt for the English after | mission: 
| of corn | who was afterward rett 


= 
*} 
and famine ensued. The winter of | now, at various points—f 


160910 was one of terrible suffering at James-| ments in Florida to the 
wn. It was long remembered as the ‘ starv-| fi lland—men-s 
ng time.” The English who went to the cabins! plante y , ” hatre 
of the Indians for food were murdered ; and, fina New World, whose fruits, 
iy, a plan was matured for striking the settle wars and complicated troubles. 
a blow of utter extermination. It was almost On his return to England Captain Si 


1 of King 


ripe for execution when Pocahontas again be-| sented his map to the eldest son « 


f 
ame an angel of deliverance. On a dark and (afterward Charles the First), and 


to pl 


tormy night she hastened to Jamestown, i to substitute better titles to plac 


. 


rmed the English of the plot, and was thus in- | barous names” he or 
trumental in saving the colony by arousing their | the country thus delineated New 
i But an enemy more subtle and pow-| he asked the Prince to confirm the sa 


he savages was decimating the set-| wishes were all complied with. 


“d 
ution and sickness increased as the | of North Virginia was called New 
anced, and six months after Smith’s} many names in that regi 


his colony of five hundred persons was | Smith 


departure | ’s corrected map, ¢ 


«luced to sixty. These attempted to escape in| his usual modesty, he gave his own nan 

i vessel to Newfoundland, but were happily met | a group of small islands, which 1 

at Hampton Roads by supply ships, bearing Lord hat of Isles of Shoals 

De la Warr; and that very night Jamestown, le alike to good taste and ; 

‘ pagans in the morning, was ‘h ame of Captain Smith as an explor 


his voya to New ] 


true God by the returned settlers. gland, and parties interested in such ent 


a 


pt 
made vi with hymns of thanksgiving to the | was greatly enhanced by 


History has made no record of Captain Smith’s | eagerly sought his co-operation. The Phy 
eareer during four years after his return to En- any, as the patentees of North Virs 
gland. Doubtless his most brilliant hopes and | wer \ , finally made arrangements 
fondest desires were centred on the New World. | him: and ailed for New England, 
| 


he opinion, we find him, in 


ed in an expedition, in company wi 


In confirmation of t 


n gentlemen, for trade and dis- 
vy on the coast of North Vir i i 
h had recently been opened by old, ] was captw 
, and Weymouth. Th ‘ nly | and his men were : 
to England in 
the slu 


1e of coast, the vast interior was vet an un-! escaped 
nown land to the civilized world. ‘To that land, | aroused ggish 
ull of courage and hope, Cap iled 


I 
n March, 1614, with two vessels, one of them | of ec izati and 
commanded by Captain Thomas Hunt. They | New Engla or life. 
tirst touched the coast of Maine, and while the title, and Captain Smith never ag 


Company and others, 


rews of the vessels were engaged in catching casion to brave the perils of the Atlar 

und preserving fish, during July and August, | greater perils in the forests of America. 

Smith, with eight men in a small boat, carefully While Captain Smith was engaged in thes¢ 
examined and surveyed the whole coast from the | efforts toward planting settlements in New Er 
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SMITH PRESENTING HIS MAP TO PRINCE CHARLES. 


land, important events were transpiri 





Virginia. The gentle Pocahontas, 


English, had become aliens.ted 





> her firm 





ittachment to the 
om her father and his court. Her tender 
1eart was continually pained by the plots that 
periled the settlers at Jamestown; and she 


finally left her father’s dominions, and lived in 
seclusion with the Potomacs. Ever since the 
leparture of Captain Smith Powhatan had con- 
tinued to manifest hostility toward the English; 
ind though the colony had increased to a thou- 
sand in number toward the close of 1612, they 


still feared the power and craft of the Emperor 

At that time Captain Argall, a half-piratical 
navigator, was in Virginia. Informed of the 
} lace of residence of Poeahontas, he conceived 
the idea of abducting and taking her to 
Jamestown, to be held as a hostage until Pow- 
hatan should consent to advantageous terms of 
peace. Unmindful of the full measure of grati- 





tude due from the colony to the Indian princess, 
the rough Argall proceeded to carry his plans 
into execution. By the present of a copper ket- 
tle he bribed the chief of the Potomacs to allur 
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unsuspecting maiden was m 
She wept bitt 
led 


reconciied, 


erly at first; but final 
For several months the 
fused compliance with the exorbit 

f the Engli 


h, but 1 


It was a day in cl i 
and Pocahontas stood 
in the new 


at 
and pretty chape 


hag 
the Christian communior 


not long before, s 


mitted to 
iad marched half-way up toward t 


1. 
he merid 
when a goodly company had assembled benea 
the temple roof. The pleasant odor of the ** 
if cedar” tl 


wild-flowers whic 


I 
igrance of the 


commingled with the 
h decked the festoons of ever- 
that ‘a 
and the 


Over the pulpit of bla 


and hung over 


oad windows” 


reens sprays 
commandmer 
bove the chancel. 

] 


s of white tlow« 


arlet be 


communion-table 


ung garlan rs, with tl 


, 
walnut h 
| 


axen leaves and rries the 


| he 
vhite 


Si ol 
was cover \ 
bread from the 
ields around Jamestown, and wine from 
ious grape The font, 


tween, like a canoe,” kl 


linen, and bore 
its lus- 


hollow be- 


water, as on 


‘Shewn 
h 


sparkled wit 
he morning when the gentle princess uttered 
er baptismal vows 

Of all that company assembled in the broad 
ice between the chancel ie 


sp 


and the pews the 
ind rror ; 


central { 
Pocahont 

f white muslin, 

iE 


| hanging 


bri 
m were the t 


ures In fact and 
ed in a sim- 


the lo 


even to the shoul- 


nce, is W is dre ss 


from ms of 
r arms were bare 


yv toward her feet was a 
Thomas Dale, 
1 by herself 
neircled her 
irds and a vail 


re adorned 


VS 


limbs 
of the n 
in the gay clot 


her wi with 


tive work-s] 
hing of an Ey 


lier of that period, and upon his thi 


h 
a short sword of a gentleman of distine- 
tion in societ He was the personification of 
manly beauty in form and carriage 
manly modesty and simplicity; and as they 
and stood before the man of God—th« 

Master Whittaker”— hist l her 


his ry aipped 


he wore 


she ot wo- 


came 
66 ened 


good 


ArAwT 


vw. 
Pe eee ee 


STAM ATI 
MAA ALN AL 


,» az 
Thom: 
a friend of ¢ 


venture! 


resent Was Sil 


“in ars 
ad 


many \ 

as brave 
iv who ever trust 

ships of Old England ; 


n CO-¢ mbass id 


duct wa ‘ 
him, an earn 
Ider brother of Pocahontas, but n 
sor to the thre 

brother 


Was a younger 


youths and maid 
noble, 
Powhatan confi 
bs 


ns from 
one venera 
Was i nt. 

with willing voi 
within the power of 
He remained in his | 


Whi 


he 
bitation at 


ile the rose and the 


wi ' i} H 
but cheerfully commissioned his brother, O 
chisco, to give away his daugl 


performed his 


PTAVITY 
] 
i 


ter. 


That prin 
hen, in care] 
, he sat and li 4] 
Apostle, 
choristers. ie 1 ee 
fell; the solemn 


roof, 


the sweet 


and 
ie | 
** Amen” echoed from the 
vaulted d the joyous company 
chapel for the festal hall of the Goy 

” was 


ased ; enedictic 


t} 
d 


made stronger; and the 
Hi 


of Pocahontas 


of Ei 
the ] 
lived. 


Months glided away. 


land lay undisturt upon the 


. 1s) 
oWhatans Wiili¢ 


The bride and groom 
ntil Sir 


tngland, in 1616 


‘lived civilly and lovingly together” u 
iomas Dale departed for I 
} with ttl 


Man) Sctiic 


Tl 
, 
whet 


len «taney, 
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THE SORROW O} 


him. 'Tomocomo, one of the shrewdest of Pow- 

hatan’s counselors, went also, that he might re- 

port all the wonders of England to his master. 

The Lady Rebecea received great attention from 

the court and all below it. 

herself to civility, and carried herself as daugh- 
t] 


‘She accustomed 
ter of a king,” savs one of » old chroniclers. 
Doctor King, the Lord Bishop of London, enter- 
tained her ‘* with festival state and pomp” be- 
yond what he had ever 
and at court she was received with the courtesy 
due to her rank as a princess. Sut che silly 
bigot on the throne was highly incensed because 
one of his swhjects had dared to marry a lady of 
royal blood; and in the midst of his dreams of 
prerogatives, he absurdly apprehended that Rolfe 
might lay claim to the crown of Virginia! This 


civen to other la 


was the miserable pedant whose family cost En- 
gland so much blood and treasure, and whom 





the great S lly called *“*the wisest fool in E 
rope.” And the noble and valiant Captai 

Smith, whose courage and independence seemed 
equal to any contingency, almost trembled fo 
delighted 


that Smith 


fear of the royal displeasure.  ‘T 
Pocahontas, who had long been t 

was dead, when she met him calied hi in fathe 
as she had done in Virginia. But, : 
he **durst not allow of that title, 
was a king’s daughter,” and he refused to listen 
to such words of affection. She could not com- 
prehend the cause, and her tender, simple heart 


was sorely grieved by what se emed to be his want 


’ 


says, 





of affection for her. She turned away in deep 
sorrow, and, jeaning her head upon the shoulder 
of a good lady present, she wept as if her heart 
would break, while she gently reproached th 
Captain for his seeming unkindness, 

Pocahontas remained in England about 
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year; and when ready to embark for America| the proposition favorably, 1 it was reje 
vith her husband and child, she sickened, and | Now the last 0} tunity for the brave Cay 
lied at Gravesend in the flowery month of June, | Smith to go to Vir la, aS an adven 1 . 
1617, when not quite two-and-twenty years of | vate enterprises, passed away forever. The K 
we. She left one son, Thomas Rolfe, who aft-| had long sought an excuse for dissolving 
rward became quite a distinguished man in| London Company, and extending royal 
Virginia. He left a daughter, and from her | over the colony on the James River “N 
me of the leading families in Virginia—the | appointed a commission, ¢ mposed of } 
Bollings, Murrays, Gays, Flemings, Eldridges, | pliant tools, to inquire into the condit 
1d trace their lineage. Sut Poca- | aft of t corporation Of course t 
hontas needed no posterity to perpetuate her) ported in favor of dissolving the Company. A 
is imperishably preserved in the am-)| equally pliant judiciary issued a 





At the time when Pocahontas visited England 
in Smith supposed himself to be on tl 
of his departure for America. The Plymouth 
Company had be 


now he was assured of being the commander of 





1@ eve 





n making great promises, and 





i fleet of twenty vessels—a position worthy of From this period until his death in 1651, ¢ 





his title of Admiral. But these promises were | tain Smith disappears from history 

never fulfilled; and he liv Yet he was not idle. He appears to hay 
hope for an opportunity t ie | ‘ 
igain. At length sad intelligence reached En- 


sland. A dark cloud suddenly arose in the s 






















mer sky of Virginia. The Indian tribes, of social lif Ithough not endowed wv 
many leagues around Jamestown, gathered in| facultv of writing elegantly, vet his se 
council. Powhatan was dead, and his brother, | possess vigor, terseness, and genial humon 


Opechancanough, a bitter enemy of the white | charm the reader. His literary productior 





led the confederacy. They had watch- | quite numerous, and hay ver been r 
“1 the increasing strength of the I 





iglish with | truthful narratives of what he had seen 
uarm. The white people there were now four : 













thousand in number, and were rapidly increas- aptain Smith died in London in 1631, i 
ing. The Indians read their own destiny—an- | fifty-second vear of his age. It is a singul 
nihilation—upon the face of every new-comer ; | that no record of the events of his death 
nd, prompted by the first law of his nature—| been found. It seems strange that one wl 
elf-preservation—the red man resolved to strike | almost thirty years, had been so cor rT 


. blow for life. A conspi 


the English was planned; and at mid-day on the | ments of the age, should h 





to exterminate | some of the most notable and important 
ive received so | 


irst of April, 1622, the hatchet fell upon all of | notice at the hands of chroniclers when he 


t l 





In a brief poetic address, written | 





the more remote settlements. Within an hour 
hree hundred and fifty men, women, and chil- 





















lren were slain. Jamestown and some neigh- * Smith’s “Map of Virginia,” with an 
ring plantations were saved by the timely | 7° a A : 
varning of a Christian Indian. Those far away nd’s 7 ; : sg hitay 
n the forests fought bravely, and fled to the cap- t thin t \ 6 
tal. In the space of a few days eighty planta- | History of Virginia, New England, and the Summer] 
tions were r d 1 to e) ht. rhe retaliatic n sa i shee Tie 4 rceaie: 
ipon the Indians was terrible. hey Were | «1. and Olsarvation ‘ ; Re | 
slaughtered by scores upon the York and James . Asia, Af nd Ame ; 983 to t 
rivers, or were driven far back into the wilder- | get with a contir n “General Hist 
ness. But a blight was on the colony. Sick- 4 = 1 in : a: Ha : ss : ne : Re x : S 
ness and famine followed close upon the massa- ' ti. aie 

7 ere. Within three months the colony of four , the 1 illust I 
thousand souls was reduced to twenty-five hun- in 1631, a little work from 1 n, 
dred; and at the beginning of 1624, of nine ts for the > 1 P ‘ it . “te 
thousand persons who had been sent to Virginia P of ot re 


































from England, only eighteen hundred remained. | and cives evidence. in its literary features, of more t 
The intelligence of this massacre created great | o ry care on the part of the write It is print 1 
: : ‘ : 1] he collections the Massac tts Hist is 
excitement in England, and Captain Smith burn- | ¢ lect I 
1 wi } ; } Earl than tl he published t or three p 
“1 with a desire to go over and avenge the out-| ot. One was called “An Accidence; or, the P 
rage. He asked the London Company to allow | way to Experienc .t@ for all young & 4 
him one hundred soldiers and thirty sailors, with | other was entitled, “* A Sea Grammar, with the n | 
104 ct ; position of Smith’ cidence for yo n, en! 
sufficient provisions and equipments, and prom. | Peston ot th’s Acciden ; 
; ; : : at tl ol "> : . 
ised, with these, to form.a perfect protection to fe oat and 
the colony in future. But the majority were too < bnowledce of met 
varicious, or lacked sufficient forecast, to receive | and things, and a li nat 
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ontemporary, this lack of expressed appreciation | glish colony in America, he will ever be regarded 
s alluded to. The writer says: in this country with the reverence due to the best 
If France, or Spaine, or any forren soile, of those noble pioneers who came hither to plant 
Could clai theirs—for these thy paines and toile, new empires. History and song, painting and 
Ch'adst got reward and honor: now aday sculpture, find worthy themes in commemorating 
What our own natives doo, we scldame praise.” their deeds. If Alexander the Great was thought 


And as Captain Smith himself seems never to worthy of having the granite body of Mount 


put on record any thing concerning his Athos hewn into a colossal image of himself, 








purely private affairs, we are left in profound ig- | might not Europe and America apy itely 

rance of his domestic history. We know not join in the labor of fashioning some lofty sum- 
whether he was ever married, with whom he mit of the Alleghanies into a huge monument te 
was related, what were his tastes and habits, or | the memory of those Prloneers wl irried the 


it was the amount of his fortune. He is to. seeds of Christian civilization to the New World, 


judged only by his public actions. These are | and, amidst perils most fearful, nobly nurtured 





jud 
ficient to make the world, in all time, admire | the young plants of empire until their roots ha 
1im as a brave and generous soldier, a wise | struck too deep in the soil to be urbed by t} 
statesman, and skillful executive officer in civil hand of internal faction or the tempest of out 
r military life. As founder of the earliest En- | ward pagan opposition ? 
NTT “> , srncEr war . 
A SUMMER IN NEW ENGLAND. 
ILLUSTRATED BY PORTE CRAYON 
Third Paper 
It nm Ar ¢ 
And t 
a ae tter ‘ 
Now to} tt 
) { 
e was a 1 he 
( I ™ 


( ¥ entering the harbor of 

Nantucket one is impressé 
on every hand by the signs ¢ 
decadence. A few battered and 
hulks of whale ships 


sleep alongside the lethargic old 


dismantled 





wharves; quict, listless seemit 
ple saunte t with 
imless air y uncommon in 
New England: grass - grown 
treets and dingy warehouses all 
mbine to complete the picture 


f departed glory.—No, not of 


leparted glory: I mean, simply. 
‘of dec 
perity ;” for the fame of Nan- 
ucket is histori , an 1 the gle rv 
f having given birth to the 
oldest and most enterprising 





commercial pros- 





mariners that ever furrowed the 
seas is hers, imperishable and for- 
ver. 

Of all the attributes of man 
hat which should always com- 
mand our most unreserved re- 
gard is simple manhood ; 
must confess that, when I entered 
the precincts of this island-city, 1 





xperienced very much the sam¢ 
ort of feeling as when for the 





DISMANTLED. first time I passed the gates of 





ie ee de 
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uur arrival was delight-| The old town, which resem] 

, by the advice of an ac-} houses, about fifty in 1 

, determined to drive over | built, occupies a level 
to Siasconsett, the Newport of the Nantuckoise. | on the brink of a sand cliff 
Our buggy appeared like all the other craft we | ocean. Formerly the cod fishery was act 

uw, a little the worse for time and use; but by | prosecuted here; but of late years the trade |} 

the judicious adaptation of some straps, buckles, dwindled into insignificance, and consequent! 
and a silk handkerchief, we managed to make | the place retains but a very small permanen 
her sea-worthy—sand-worthy I should have said, | population. In recompense, it has become 


for having cleared the town we found our road favorite summer resort for the town folk 


a pl track of loose sand, through an open. strangers who visit the country. For 
muntry, scantily clothed with grass, weeds, and | commodation of these seekers of health and 
low shrubs, and totally destitute both of trees | laxation a new suburb has arisen which to 
ind inelosures. Some browsing cattle, sheep, | eclipses the fishing hamlet in size and appe 
ind horses—to say nothing of sand-flies—gave | ance. There are a number of pretty privat 
life to this dreary landscape ; and several lonely | cottages and a neat hotel, none of which, hov 
and poor-looking farm-houses in the distance | ever, were occupied at the time of our visit. 
showed that agriculture was not altogether ig- As we saw no one of whom to inquire cor 
nored. cerning the premises, we drove on slowly unt 
A drive of eight miles brought us to Siascon- the road seemed to run out; and we turne 


ett, situated on the southeast part of the island. | into a narrow grass-covered way, which, like t! 
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tangled uy 
ma VY 
over sol 
notwithstand ul 
t against tl 
ned the door ot tel 
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a) 1 he had 
will en \ 
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) a eral store- 
ions, and f ls 
a ! v al elw 
1or tl contents 
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THER 
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wav'’s Ready Relief, toba s biscuit, Pain 
Killer, j ki s, lucifer-matches, and jewelry 
Phe } t was not so bad The |} se Was 
1 well provisioned at least $ s could be ex- 
pected under the circumst ind, besides 
| e most ¢ olfactories I have de- 
te 1 the s est smell of kind, except 
»| ar ri but if folks 7 h j 
or othe ects, tl | ! } 
nd be « in ta 2 t throno} 
Hla VV As no aaa ; 
cel 1 Dick t my t 
con ied tl { noey 
cake and 1 \ om ( 
1 le old vy 1withat \ ul spect 
who sal lus lv v 
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it, is it? That’s quite another | Dick, who s 
ywwn, Sirs, and 1 


corn 
‘st yours¢ lves, and 
vhat we can do for you.” 


pronounced thi 


7 and pressed \ 
The old woman looked mollified; but to re- sy this time sl 
impression that we ‘*1 like 

ans, ontinued, 


‘Our horse and carriage, Madam, has | 


disadvantageous 


ttended to by your husband,” 
**My husband!” exclaimed Mother Cary. 
‘My husband ?” 


‘*Madam, I allude he la 


me gentleman 
%k our horse mised to have him 

ab nina r] tii 
tess stood for a moment speechless, a > cried Dick, slap; 


ther she sno 


returned the 
poke in the ribs. 
they’re your half-cut peop! 
gentleman, I can 
him.” 
Dick 
* Young 
il y. an whe re Vv‘ 
iy, at your ' s My plain to see } 
I thank God I’m not that low ‘¢ - 


} 


anu a 


il our heads nearly touched 

* T said, ** excuse the absurd 
ist now.” 

juence,” she answered, with 

of acrimony. ‘*I mistook 

* gimerack peddlers; but it 

"us was very sharp-sighted. I 


out two hundred feet 


rapidly round the f 
Ai 


‘quainted. What’s your the proper time; and lraw 

lay his line in a clean coil, 1 
Having ascertained that we could procure a| throw the instant that he 
hostler was sent to call the his hook f 
woatman, and we proceeded to order liberally; his lead alternately into t ci! 
) biscuit, cheese, boiled eggs, rigging, hooks his finger or his |! 


ishing-boat, the 


om the water, 
ottles of porter, shi 


ind divers a 


les of fishing tackle, until our t 


rtic ingles his line into the most extraord 
bill amounted to a round sum. 


The elink of the and knots that can be imagined. In all tl 

solid coin upon the counter effectually smoothed performances Dick and myself had some 
1e wrinkles from the amiable mother’s counte- rience. In addition, we ce 
nha 


very 


ex 

aught nothing, 
nee, and just then the boatman entered, ac- without the excitement of taking the fish 
companied by an assistant. process soon became intolerably fatiguing. 5% 
after rowing and floating about f 


Bluetishing was to be the sport, and the big for an he 


yoat was to be launched. 
villin 


» 


Where every body is more without any success W anchored, 
, arrangements are soon made. Qur boat- knocking the necks off the porter bottles, so 
n’s name was Coffin too, and to sail in com- ourselves with Mother Cary’s provisions 

y with one of the Coffins of Nantucket is the lunch was in progress the fisherman’ 
something for a landsman; consequently drinks pointed out a group of black points dimplit 
vere proposed. Ina twinkling Madam produced | st f tl 


urface of the water about a hundred feet 
e of her best whisky—I don’t drink whisky 
lf. hy 


i bottl us. ** There,” said he, ** goes a shoal of blu 
it shammed for politeness’ sake; but Down went the cheese and beer 


and out 
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the lead beyond the shoal, 
ach hook was 


fish, 


ana ¢ 
r more ravenous 
larting, and leaping up to the gun- 
oat. A noble pair were hooked on 
resently fresh shoals appear- 


by with 


and p 
t and left of 


ls m 


us, drivin 


ist 


susan 


have } 
sometimes show 


yond our 
th 


xt hour, 


distances be 


S passing directly under 
ir game aroused the spor 


ree, and for 


so and ette Vv that 


industriously 
m of our boat was all a-flutter with the 
With the turn of the tide ippeare d, 

t I rowed back to 
we } . 
hin’ 


l, h « 
hen 
d, with ours 
‘e-room of Mother Cary, 
nt round and all fatigues 
tten. 
inquired Dick, 


sometimes, 


icmn wink at the ven 


k was turned at the ti 

r savoring of reverential 
ilish hard blows; 
n to be outsk 


Sir, some d 


as hap; 


but once get inside and it’s smoot] 


\ ] 


ed 


the h 


I’ve 


Vy, observ 
common stuff. 

; but 
it. Shall I open an- 


as it suits 


1 that know what’s wh: 
bottle, Sirs ?” 
ly, Madam, another bottle. 
rt and a full season f 
mut for yours¢ lves.” 
whispered Coffin, ‘*I guess you're 
ide the breakers.” 
» hostler now brought out the buggy, 
leave of this queer, quizzical, humor- 


, jolly litt 


,” I answeret 

2 it during the full season.” 
worth your while,” he ; 
und I can tell you 


asant day 


ly times then 
ll us one, by all means.” 
ces where men and women congre- 


pleasure and recreation, no pic 
that Love don’t stick his finger 
like all retreats, 


small, has its spice oft 


l 
open d 


Si summer 


gossip and ro- 


isconsett, 


mance, 
Something less than a thousand years ago— 


1 our narrator—Miss Mehetabel 


net 
Fizgig was 
of our island. I won't 
ve her loveli- 


and belle 


in attempting to descri 


beauty 


let every man fancy the sort of 





all. 


mendation. 


ENGLAND 


ld wish 
ll wi she would have 
Nor we her l looks her only recom- 
red uncommonly 


her ‘<s, and no girl of 


handiness with hei 


ver with her age 


as comp 
fter 


lle and arti he keeping. 4 


ing over ions, i 


seem supertiuous to add 
a married m 
+4 


her, but have 
‘*it was enoug! 
young man a very 
Nantucket 
of any kind, Hetty’s ch: 
red to 


Although is n 


men 


overrun 
vi ung al 
not sufl 
teen 


11) 
would hay 


eigl 
no mind for 
ans 
On tl 
for such worl i1N 
fashioned, } 


tol 


any me 


tion. 


rues to 


wag 


her admirers with and as little re 


1 to the pool 


pdeg 


or when tl 


morse as her tor L¢ how1 


ace 


omewhat singulai 
had thus far ese: 


e’s female 


LI 


oin acquaintan 


Hetty had been recei 


parts of the globe, an 


two vears or more 
ters from 
times so moulded and faded that sh: 


remote 


ly decipher them; and that said 
by no means cased in filigre¢ 

velopes, were oftentimes honor 
the of whi 
crack harpoon¢ r miss his throw. 


Yet true it was, 


very thought h wi 

e lady herself 
no one ese things 
ol 


wil 
tl 


Ot x] lait 


except an ¢ 1 i liy wag In, 
r spliced with wl 


> i 
joker knew of the 
at this time, because 


one le iale what 
old subject w 
dramatic 


not 


it Wwe 
fo ho have 


roine’s true lover woul 


sur} rise we have in store 
yet guessed that our he 
turn up presently. 

Well, s enough, one day the good 
Three Brothers « to port, 


a long and successful cruis¢ 


re shij 


ume i returning from 


and among het 
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know too muc! 


the 
air had no esp 

vly arrived sailor, yet a feeling of v 
pardonable enough under the circum 
gendered a wish to show off his 
gay and elegant society there ass 
hired a buggy wagon and drove his sweet-h 
ver, taking a kiss or two by 
pe 
who was keeping 


if you have 


ting her down, very pro 


2 tO give reasons : 
ild tind yourself i 


you ll pr bab \ 


at 
} 


who dr 

gold chain, ; 

public opinion e Dr. Flu 

sides these merely personal advanta 

afiluent conversationalist, and had the envia 

art of impr » who listened to him wit! 

in amazin lishments, 

knowledge 

the world. 

il at the Oc 
} 


ty, he stuck up his card : 


Professor Flugens, 
OF BOSTON 
ROPODIST, 
ESSIONAL 8E 
ling that all the fun was going on at $ 
I he came to fulfil 
found the wide difference 
legant leisure traveling for health and diversion. nple manilla line and the 


h the ladi nder heartstrings i 


thdrew this tender of service, : 


ippeared on the new theatre as a gentleman of 


In this capacity he took famously 
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merous glasses of br 
isked i 
low tide, | busin 
» the 
: at ige porch | by 
, Where they talked about Bos- 
k, Nahant and Newport, until 
1 her mind, and won- 
| id been co the sh 
soon 
‘ I rathered on tl 
uld have so lately purposed to fix her | ments and veh 
pale of repentance on this | thing of uncomimot 
bank » N intuc het on hand, and 
f Hetty’s at a vess 
ass one’s life ] | l yurners 
Ah me!” she sighed, ** for the best half men, women, and children, w vathered upon 
I haven't 1 able to tell whether he shore, where, 


ied woman or a widow. itience, | tl ained their 


| weather, 
eves the a ction of the 
all submit ; yet wouldn’t it be mighty | perishing vessel with that 
to have Heity settled in Boston, 


and absorbing 
is always sure to 
isit between ft : SC! reast a people whose lives 


Xp sed to similar 


] 

ible t of person, at and fo 1es are continually « 
| a—a—chiro- | 

hty vor’ I can't exactly call it ) hless and excited 

id it means something great!” tators stood Uncle Billy Bowline, balar 

ings went on, until one evening the | self 


spec- 
‘ icing him- 
upon his sound leg, viewing with his glas 
Grammar School came over from | alternately the wrecked schooner, : what had 
epped in at the cottage to pay his re- now become an object of st great interest 
The young lady was walking out as | the boat with five men whicl ‘d put out from 
ut Aunt Noddy was especially glad to Siasconsett to their relief. 
ind intimated that she had some par- ‘“* Stand back !”’ cri 


Captain 
mfidential inquiries to make. fiercely ; *‘ let go my arm: 


go to pieces be 
tabel, my niece, you know, has got a fore the boat reaches her. It was a desperat« 
venture, a sinful temptation of Prov id nce I 
eplied the teacher, ‘‘I know, young told him so. Let go my arm, I say! 
: It was a young gil I's hand the t plucked t] 
t him, by any means,” said Mrs. Noddy, | old sailor’s jacket sleeve, and a girl's voice, tren 
» confused. ‘ ulous and husky with emotion, that whispered 
ntleman she’s got now is a Professor T ‘, is it Abijah Bowline that’s gone 
and a mighty learned scholar in the 1 
A Doctor they call him, and a The Captair ked down. ‘* Woman,’ i 
ng which I don’t understand, and which he, in a harsh and bitter tone, ** go home ; what 
find in the dictionary. Here’s a card he | business have you here in the rain ?” { imme- 
ight when he pulled out his gold diately he hobbled away to another place, and 
it time it was.” again pointed his g 
} card and read ** Curro- Hetty cast a de 
yurst into a long and lot old woman, 
Noddy knitted her ws and arm, having ov 
a look of ni ts ch nd hissed into her ear, 
Abijah Bowli 
is life o ich a fool’s errand? 4 | the lives of 
the four men he shamed and bullied into goin 
with him, Studley, and the Cofi and Pollard 
*s countenance at this information they'll lea widows and i behind; b 
] oe 1: I gaiter-boots might have contained ‘or j a desperate 
all the « 
tormente 
leather. vre brave |: anyhow, and 
That evening the wind freshened, and it was ne; but I fear it’s of no use: I pity ’e 
thoug ht too di mp for the young a to sit on ‘Would ve like a drop of wl 
the porch as usual. Hetty retired early for some wet morning ?” 
reason, and the Doctor x iipsormnt ping ie hot ‘Thank ye, mother, I don’t es if I do 
troubled with : mse of benumbing *hillnes v stood the 
which he « 


} 


, bunions, and hang nails ht have 


yY 
} 
a 


hum ity since the invention of shoe skipper, wrapped i pea 





while unnoticed and alone 
ut her 
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face and neck. Her handsome features white 
and clammy like a fair chisled statue, all but the 
convulsive, heaving breast, and the restless eve 
wandered eagerly and anxiously over the raging 


of ocean. There and then she stood 
mtil it was all over. 
As the old skip} er had said, the vessel went 


to pieces before the boat reached her 


expanse 


, and her 
rew, ten in number, clinging to a floating por- 
tion of the wreck, were picked up by young Bow- 
line’s boat. Thus laden, it was doubtful wheth- 
er she could land in the surf. They made the 
lash, and, as was feared, the boat swamped: 


a aa 
\ } 1i\) V 


but both the crew and passengers were hard) 
and t da hundred hands 
stood by boat-hooks, oars, and lines to hel} 
the failing. } 
ings there were shouts and oaths, thanksgivings 
and tears. 


] racticed watermen, at 
with 


All were saved ; and with the rejoic 


In the long procession that marched up the 
bank and along the street of Siasconsett th 
leading man was Abijah Bowline. Hatless and 
hoeless, his shirt and sailor pants 
drenched and dripping with brine, he looked 
like a handsome merman just landed. His right 
arm was supported by proud old Uncle William 


woolen 
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vyho marched with all the state 
The 


was clasped tightly by the white hands 


standing on the shore a short time since. 


trickled down mingled with the 
When the boat turned over in the 


| blow which cut 


1 heavy 


Uncle 


rievous looks at the 


reat matter. Bowline cast 


or twice 


ition as if to shake her 


and perishing in the deep waters, and the gen- 
These 
iid never a word as they walked along, 
behind the crowd was loud and clamorous 


erous sailor had not the heart to loosen it. 


hree sa 


whil 


in their joy. 


At length they reached the gate of Aunt 
Noddy’s cottage, which was open, and beside it 


stood the old lady with a smiling face. 


‘You'll come in with us, won’t you, my brave 
I've a warm coat and a cup of hot coffee 
and Hetty and I will make you all com- 


ov ? 
for ve: 


ortable in a jiffy.” 


In his indignant astonishment Uncle Bowline 


let go his nephew’s hand ; 


BIRD BEGGING 


As our programme allowed us another day at 
Nantucket, we had choice of a cruise on the 
Sound for scup fishing, or a bird-egging frolic 
to Muskegeet. This Muskegeet is a small sandy 
island lying to the westward, uninhabited, and 
a favorite resort for sea-fowl during their egging 
season. The people of the neighboring coasts 
frequently visit it, and make a frolic of gather- 
ing the spoils. But as our information in re- 
gard.to the means of getting there was some- 
what obscure, and, for my part, influenced by 
conscientious scruples on the subject of robbing 
birds’ nests, we concluded in favor of the scup 
fishing. 


Vor. XXI.—No. 126.—3 B 


and dignity his 
hero’s left arm 
and 
burning cheek of that marble statuette we left 
His 
gait was unsteady, his face had a listless and 
ialf-bewildered expression, and from a cut on 
le of his head a slender stream of blood 
salt-water. 
surf he had 
‘ and stunned him 
siderably; but that to a strong man was no 
occasional 
girl but said nothing, and 
Abijah noticed her and made a 
ff; but the grasp upon 
his arm was like the grasp of one overwhelme 


and as we have seen a 


AT 


753 


tall man of war with flaccid sails and drooping 
pennants yield to the of a diminutive 
steam-tug whose chimney-stack scarcely reached 
to her bulwarks, so did our stout sailor heel and 
veer from his course through the gate, around 
the grass-plots, 


guidance 


between the rose-bushes, and, 
finally, disappear within the cottage. 

**Captain Bowline,” said the dame, 
you walk in and take breakfast with us 7” 

** Madam, I'll see ye d d first,”’ re pli d the 
Captain, as he limped hastily away toward his 
own quarters. 

** And so would I,” exclaimed 
away, ‘if girl had treated 


“ will 


Dick Dash- 
me in that 


any 


‘Young man,” said our narrator, “every 
|| body knows precisely what he would do before- 
hand, but he very rarely does it. As for Cap- 
tain Bowline, he reconsidered that last observa- 
tion of his and formally withdrew it, supplying 
its place with cogitations somewhat in this vein : 
‘The needle is our main dependence after all. 
Sometimes she varies a point or two. 
cuss her ? 
late. 


Do we 
No! we take observations, and calcu- 
I've been told that in thunder-storms, at 
times and places, she gets clean reversed. I never 
it, but I’ve seen things quite as singular. 
Shall we throw her overboard then? No! we 
let her right herself, and travel on. I don’t see 
that a man can do any better with his present 


lights.’” 


see 


—— 
a 


MUSKEGERT 


In pursuance of this determination we called 
on Watson Burgess, our ex-whaleman and pres- 
ent owner of a first-class fishing-boat called the 
Naiad We are continually checked 
and disappointed at finding the choicest virtues 
and capabilities of our race bestowed in mean 
and unworthy cases ; 


Q een. 


but occasionally Nature 
treats us to a combination, as it were, to show 
what she can do. Painter or poet who 
would look upon the perfect model of a Nan- 
tucket whaleman, I commend you to Watson 
Burgess. 


us 


“Our boat was cheered. 
The harbor cleared." 
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WATSON 


and away we dashed before a spanking breeze, 
the white caps leaping half-mast high and 
drenching us with showers of spray. At the 
helm sat our stalwart mariner, trimming his 
lively and graceful craft to the breeze with a 
quiet fatherly pride lighting his face, as one 
might imagine an Arab chieftain affectionately 


BURGESS. 


smoothing the mane and patting the shoulders 
of his favorite mare, while they scoured the 
sand waves of the desert. Well, our Captain 
had a right to be proud of his equipage, for 
from keel to pennant he had built her with his 
own hands, and her crew was his own son. 
Arrived at the fishing-ground, we cast anchor 











ind spent two hours or more in pulling out scup- 
paug. This is a species of perch, plump and 
white, weighing from one to three pounds, and 
when first taken from the water it is extremely 
beautiful, its scales glittering with iridescent 
hues like a fretwork of silver and diamonds. As 
the sport was not particularly exciting, and our 
anchorage very rough, we returned to port, and 
landed with true sharkish appetites and bodies 
thoroughly wet and salted. 

These healthful inconveniences being remedied 
in due time, I spent the remainder of the after- 
noon and evening in looking over Obed Macy’s 
History of Nantucket, from which I extract 
some interesting information concerning its first 
settlement, trade, manners, and customs. 

Che island was discovered by Gosnold during 
his voyage of exploration in 1602. It is situated 
ibout thirty miles south of the main land of Mas- 
sachusetts, is fourteen miles long from east to 
west, and has an average breadth of three and 
a half miles from north to south, and contains 
about thirty thousand acres of land. Tradition 
says that it was formerly wooded, and that the 
At present it seems 
but a demi-lune of sand, only kept from blowing 


soil was moderately fertile. 


away by a scanty growth of grass and shrubs. 

he first white man settled on its shores in 1659. 

One Thomas Macy, a worthy citizen of the 

colony, having offended against the laws then in 

force, by giving shelter to four Quakers during | 
a storm, sought refuge among the savages of | 
this island. As the savages were not sufficient- 

ly enlightened to abhor his crime, the dispenser 

of unlawful hospitality was kindly reecived and 

permitted to live in peace. At that time the 

island contained about fifteen hundred inhabit- 
ants, and was divided, after the manner of civil- 
ized countries, into two antagonistic and dis- 
cordant sections, the east and west. The cause 
of the quarrel is supposed to have been because 
the island divided conveniently in that way. 

If the territory had stretched toward the other 
points of the compass, it can not be doubted that 

there would have been a northern and southern 

party. In time more white people began to 
come in, the aboriginal disputes were settled by 
1 royal marriage between the east and the west, 

and every thing went on with Christian love and 
harmony until (as usual) the Indians disap- 
peared. The last of the race died in 1822. So 
idroitly were the natives supplanted and de- 
voured, that the historian felicitates himself 

upon the fact that, in their whole intercourse, the 
white man never drew a sword nor violated a 
Christian law. 

The first whaling expeditiom)undertaken by 
the settlers is thus described : 

‘A whale of the kind called a scragg came | 
into the harbor and continued there three days. 
This excited the curiosity of the people, and led | 
them to devise measures to prevent his return 
out of the harbor. They accordingly invented, 
and caused to be wrought for them, a harpoon 
with which they attacked and killed the whale. 
This first success encouraged them to uadertake 


{ 


| make a tender to those freeholde 
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| whaling as a permanent business—whales being 


at that time numerous in the vicinity of their 
In furtherance of their design they 
made a contract with James Lopar to settle on 
the island and engage in the business. The 
agreement was as follows, copied verbatim from 
the original record: 


shores. 


CONTRACT. 

“*Sth 4th mo, 1672 James Lopar doth Ingage to carr 
on a design of Whale Citching on the Island of Nan 
tucket, that is the said James, Ingage to be a third in all 
respe and som of the town Ingage also to carrey on 
the other two-thirds with him in like manner, the Town 
doth also consent that first one company shal begin and 
afterward the rest of the freeholders or any of them, have 
liberty to set up another company Provided that they 
rs that have no share in 








the first company and if any refuse, the Rest may go on 
themselves and the Town do also Ingage that no other 
Company shal be allowed hereafte Also whoever Kil 
any whale of the Company or Companys aforesaid they 





ar to pay to the town for every such whale five shillings. 
And for the Incorragement of the said James Lopar the 
Town doth grant him Ten Acres of Land in som conve 
nant place, that he may chuse in (Wood Land exceped) 
and also Liberty for the Commonge of thre Cows and 
twenty sheep and one horse with necessary wood and 
water for his use on Conditions that he follow the Trade 
of Whaleing on the Island two years in all the season 
therof beginning the first of March next insuing. Also 
is to build upon his land, and when he leaves inhabiting 
upon the Island then he is first to ofer his land to the 
town at a Valluable price, and if the town do not buy it 

then he may Sel it to whome he please—the commonage 
is granted only for the time he stays here.’” 











In addition, they sent a man to Cape Cod to 
learn something more of whale-fishing and the 
art of trying out the oil from a people who had 
already made great proficiency therein. Thus 
the business went on increasing from year to 
year until it became the principal occupation of 
the islanders. The Indians, whom neither force 
nor persuasion could ever bring to follow the 
ordinary pursuits of civilized men, readily join- 
ed in this congenial business, cheerfully taking 
any place that was assigned them, and by their 
activity and skill rendering invaluable service to 
their employers. 

In these days the fishing was carried on by 
boats from the shore, the oil boiled out and fitted 
for market in Tryworks on land, and the species 
captured the Greenland or Right whale. The 
first spermaceti whale known to the inhabitants 
was washed ashore, dead, on the southwest part 
of the island. The same historian we have 
quoted gives the following naive account of its 
division: 

‘‘There were so many claimants to the prize 
that it was difficult to determine to whom it 
should belong. The natives claimed the whale 
because they found it; the whites, to whom the 
natives made known their discovery, claimed it 
by a right comprehended, as they affirmed, in 
the purchase of the island by the original patent. 
An officer of the crown made his claim, and 
pretended to seize the fish in the name of his 
Majesty, as being property without any particu- 
lar owner. After considerable discussion be- 
tween the contending parties, it was finally set- 
tled that the white inhabitants who first found 
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the whale should share the prize 
equally among themselves. Th: 
teeth, which were considered very 
valuable, had been extracted by 
a white man and an Indian be- 
fore any others had knowledge 
of the whale. Ad/ difficulty be- 
ing now settled, a company was 
formed who commenced cutting 
the whale in pieces convenient 
for transportation to their Try- 
works.” 
*Lo, the poor 

tored mind” 
was not yet sufficiently elevated 
by education to discern upon 
what principles of equity 
difficulty was settled, doubtless, 
however, acquiesc ed in the de- 
cision, wondering and admiring DIFFICULTY SETTLED. 
it the advantages of such a civ- 
ilization, especially exhibited in questions con- t whenever they had killed a w) 
cerning the rights of property. They went to ing the blubber, and immediately put 
work, of course, as they were order d. to : t sea again. 


in saving the valuable carcass. Yet one may Thus did this brave and hardy peo} 
easily imagine how Prince Kadooda, Nickanoose, from year to year, increasing in wealth and e1 


Kuttashamaquat, and other wiseacres among terprise until their ships had explored all knows 


them, looked first into each other’s blank faces, and unknown seas, and their fame was est 
and then at the whale, muttering in the best lished in every land. Statesmen lauded the 
English they could command, ‘‘Injin find ‘em success, and foreign Governments, covetous 
fust—tell white man—white man never say their skill, sought to win their friendship. Yet 
whale to Injin no time. Say, Go to work, the tide of their prosperity had by no means beer 
lazy cuss—help save um oil. Ha! ha! Masa- uninterrupted. During the French war of 1755 
quat, pass that bottle, ugh! Praise the Lord!” | the Revolutionary struggle, and the war of 1812 
Furthermore, although it is not related in the they had their seasons of mourning and tribul: 
history, [ll warrant that the lively native who tion. From wealth and plenty they were 1 
got a share of the teeth was eventually prose- duced to the brink of starvation. Trade ann 
cuted before a squire, and whipped for stealing. | hilated, their ports closed, their vess¢ Is capture 
About the year 1712 one Christopher Hussey | and many strong men that went out full of lit 
was blown out to sea by a northerly gale, and and hope returned no more, 
falling in with a school of spermaceti whales, Such was the condition of Nantucket, es] 
killed one and brought it home. This event cially during the two wars we have waged wit 
gave new life to the business. With such rich the greatest maritime power in the world. 
prizes in view, the fishermen became more ad- Nevertheless, these dreary seasons past, lik 
venturous, and small vessels of thirty tons were a vigorous and hardy plant, she sprung aga 
titted ont for a six weeks’ cruise, returning to with renewed life and power. It was near tl 


TOWING THE WHALE 
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south shore of the island that the fight took place 
between the American privateer Neufvhate/ and 
the boats of the British frigate Endymion. 
privateer schooner, with a prize ship from Ja- 


aR 

ue 
maica richly freighted, was at anchor near the 
shore, while wide in the offing appeared a vessel 
supposed to be a British man-of-war, 


uml 


Seeing a 
ver of boats leaving the ship and heading 
toward him, the Captain of the privateer clear- 
ed his ship for action, and prepared to give them 

roper reception. 

It was not until nine o’clock in the evening 
that the five barges got up to the Newfchate/. 
I'hey were permitted to approach within mus- 


1] 


ket-shot, when the action commenced with such 
terrible effect on the part of the American that 
n thirty-five minutes the attacking flotilla was 
nearly annihilated. 


hundred and forty-six men that composed the | 


expedition, only two barges and sixteen men 
escaped. ‘The privateer lost but fivemen. Says 
the worthy Obed Macy: ‘¢The action took 
lace within five miles of the town; and while 
1e work of death was going on, the reports of 
cannon and muskets were distinctly heard 
by the inhabitants. 1 


| 
t! 
the 
Such a scene, almost un- 
ler the eye of a large community, one of whose 





TARRING ROPES, 


Of the five barges and one | 


| from Macy’s history : 


sore 


NEW ENGLAND. 


distinguishing and, we think, noblest traits is a 
strong aversion to war, could not fail to bring a 
solemn gloom over their minds.’ 

‘A solemn gloom,” did you say, 1my venera- 
ble friend? Can ‘Ethiopian change his 
skin, or the leopard his spots?” Can a strait- 
ie fire of the human 
heart, or a vain theory of right or wrong stifle 
‘Think you that 
a people whose wealth had perished ; whose hus- 
bands, sons, and brothers had mouldered in loath- 
some prisons ; 


the 
breasted coat smother out tl 


the glorious joy of a victory ? 


who had been robbed, starved, 
and humiliated, could look on with indifferencc 
when the pride of the strong was humbled anc 
the bow of the mighty broken? Go to, ok 
friend! There not a hea in Nantucke 
| which has not thrilled with the story ot that gal- 
| lant and terrible combat. 

The palmy days of Nantucket, judging from 


is rt 


| statistics, began about 1820, after the place had 
recovered from the effects of the war, and con- 
|} tinued until 1835 or thereabout; since when, 
owing to the successful rivalry of New Bedford 
and other places on the main land, and, more 
{than all probably, to the general declension of 
the whaling business, her prosperity has been on 
| the wane. 

To give activity to the unemployed labor and 
j capital of the town, a number of public-spirited 
citizens have formed a company for the manu- 
facture of boots and shoes. The ancient mar- 
iners shake their heads, and thoughtful citizens 
doubt of its success. The hand which has wield- 
ed the harpoon and steering oar will hardly con- 
descend to the pegging awl, and the lass that ha 
loved a sailor won’t be bound to bind shoes. 1 
was myself invited to look at the establishment, 
but declined. Iam pleased sometimes to take 
the poetic view of life, and did not wish to se 
Samson in the tread-mill. 

Consciousness of power and familiarity wit! 
great deeds tend marvelously to simplify a man’s 
speech and chasten his manner. In social life. 
on shore, your true whalemen is courteous, good- 
humored, manly, quiet, and unaffected, not eas- 
ily distinguished in dress, manner, or conversa- 
tion from any other citizen of his condition 
Mark that fellow with the rolling gait, swagger- 
ing speech larded with sea phrases, the flash sailo 
costume, tipped with a huge brass anchor breast- 
| pin. That fellow, perhaps, has served on the 
| raging canal as mule-driver, or as cabin-boy on 
|a ferry-boat, has caught eels and cat-fish from 
| the wharf with a hand line; but order him to 
|mount the main truck in a gale, or put a har- 
| poon in his hand and send him against an en- 
| raged sperm whale—you will then learn the truc 
| value of all those airs and frippery. 

Would you hear the ring of true mettle? 
| Read the fi lowing characteristic autobiographies 








CAPTAIN BENJAMIN WORTH'S LIFE AND ADVENTURES. 

“T began to follow the sea in 1783, being then fifteen 
years of age, and continued until 1824. During this 
period of forty-one years I was shipmaster twenty-nine 
years, From the time when I commenced going to sea 
until I quitted the business, I was at home only seven 
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THE HARPOONER. 


years, At the rate of four miles an hour while at sea, I 
have sailed more than 1,191,000 miles. I have visited 
more than forty islands in the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, 
some of them many times, and traversed the west coasts 
of North and South America from Baldivia, lat. 40° S. to 
59° N. on the northwest coast, and up Christian Sound to 


Lymn Canal. I have assisted in obtaining 20,000 barrei- 
of oil. During the last war I was taken by the Englis! 
in the ship George, and lost all I had on board. While I 
commanded a vessel not one of my crew was killed, or 
even had a limb broken by a whale, nor have any died 
of the scurvy.” 
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death, you can not hasten your 


steps, nor yet may you turn aside 

to rest your weary feet in the pleas- 

ant land of Beulah. From the 

cradle to the grave the eternal cry 
is—Onward! 

It was raining next day when 

we took passage on the steamer 

Island Home tor Hyannis on the 

Barnstable coast. ‘The water was 

rough, and the passage of th 

Sound might have passed with a 

lubber for a sea voy . On the 

forward deck some waggish fellows 

were tormenting a raw youth by 

passing jokes upon his birth-place 

**On Cape Cod,” said one, ‘* greens 

are so scarce that if a man finds 

three mullein stalks and a huckle- 

berry bush growing near together, 

he incloses it for a grove, and 

warns the neighbors not to tres- 

pass.” Said another: ‘ They 

sweeten their tea with molasses 

over there. So once, when they 

got a new preacher, he was asked 

home to tea with old Mother Steb- 

bins. The old soul was saving enough when 

_.|she sweetened other people’s tea; but when it 

; ieistie ean ae : sea Ec , came to the preacher’s cup, she kept on pouring 

ster twenty-one years. I performe vages In. As he didn't admire to have his tea over- 

oast of Brazil, twelve to the Paci sweet, he got nervous, thanked her over and 

and three to the West Indic over again, and at last begged her to leave off 

Oe © ak “onic : + z 1 by SWeetening. The old lady rolled up her eyes 

sailed in. During my following the sea,!in a loving, sanctimonious way. ‘Ah, Sir, 

t estimate I can make, I have travele nore said she, ¢ ; 
0,000 miles. T was taken by the Engl 

und lost all the property I had with 


if it was all molasses it wouldn’t be 
good for you.’ ” 

gster seemed to be wanting in the 
What years of stirring adventure are con- speech, and slow at repartee; and 
densed in these terse paragraphs! 
What concentrate 


l and suggest- 


ve sentences, each of which sore 
would furnish a writer like Al- J q 
exandre Dumas with material =. 
or three volumes oc tavo, 
But time presses—w herefore I 
‘can not tell. I commenced this 
j urney with no other limit to 
my free-will than my own phan- 
tasy; yet, driven by an irresist- 
ible and mysterious impulse, I 
find myself continually hasten- 
ing. Though this island were 
more delightsome than the realm 
of Calypso, old Mentor points to 
the boat, and says it is high time 
we were steering toward the main 
land. Who ever traveled that 
did not presently perceive this 
old bore at his elbow? ‘*Dn- 
cunt volentem fata, nolentem 
trahunt.” Yet the idea is a 
terrible one. Are we then all 
wandering Jews bynature? Pil- 
grim of life, passing through 


the dark valley of the shadow of TOO SWEET. 
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in attempting to reply, he stammered and got 
red in the face; so I volunteered to help him 
out. 

‘* A sandy soil,” said I, ‘if not good for rais- 
ing great cabbage-heads, pruduces the best qual- 
ity of men. An Admiral of the Blue of the 
Royal Navy was asked by George IV. who was 
the bravest man he ever saw. He replied, ‘ A 
Cape Cod trader whom I met at Port Mahon, 
the commander of a thirty-ton schooner. He 
assisted in two duels between American mid- 
shipmen, thrashed five English sailors on the 
quay for calling his flag a gridiron, took in car- 
go, and set sail, all between sunrise and sun- 
set.’”’ 

We landed at Hyannis, and, on taking our 
seats in the cars for Boston, my companion and 
myself commenced a retrospect of our adventures 
for the past month. Dick seemed to have en- 
tirely forgotten his misadventure in love, and to 
have so far gratified his maritime yearnings that 
he no longer alluded to his intention of shipping 
before the mast; indeed, he seemed rather to 
hail with pleasure the anticipated change from VILLAGE LAWYER: 
salt-water to city life. Among other things, he 
expressed his surprise that, although we had been and intelligence than the Englishman, and 
in New England more than a month, we had seen erally with better manners; and, 
no Yankees yet. I had myself begun to doubt exhibiting greater breadth, both 


l 
ai 
Ik 


whether the stage Yankee of the Sam Slick soul, than we had hoped to fin 

school might not be altogether a mytl r a tudes. 

gross exaggeration of dramatie and artistic hu- But it seemed, as our train hurri 

morists; for up to this point our travels had Boston, partially changing its livin 

made us acquainted with a people totally differ- ry station, that the ty i 

ent in appearance, manners, and character from change; and we could if 
what we had expected. Yet the islanders and physiognomies around us characteristic marks 
sea-faring population, with whom we had chiefly of that great whittling, guessing, speculating 
associated, and who had impressed us so agree- moralizing race whose destiny is—still a matter 
ably, are a people ‘sui generis” amphibia—in of guess-work. 

many traits, physical and moral, very nearly re- This dapper gentleman, with a smirk on } 
sembling the English, yet with more vivacity | face, which he thinks is a smile, a shining, ligl 


ROAD PRESIDENT AGENT OF HUMANE SOCLETY. 














rowned hat, and a silk umbrella, 

I should take to be the president 

f some railroad or manufacturing 

pany, a prince of button-ma- 

kers, or principal stock-owner in a 

len bucket-mill. 

That quiet, inscrutable little | 
who reads the newspaper, we 

ild guess might be a village 

vver, with a legal mind, which, 

‘united with a thoroughly legal 


morality, might entitle him to a 
seat in the State Legislature. 
This prim, tallow-faced individ- 


1 } 


ial, with a white cravat and puck- 


| mouth, is unmistakable—t! 
iveling agent of some great mor- 
form, or humanitarian society, 
whose plans, if universally a 

promise incalculable benefits 
the human race. The special- 












of this person may be, perhaps, 
propagation of vegetarian prin- 


es among the Esquimaux, « 


ra 





lvygamy among the Turks, and the enforcement 
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‘rand union movement for the abolition of po-| lay our plans’that even their failure n 
ductive of some benefit to us ;” 


FROM MAINE. 





iv be pro- 








great re- 


monogamy among the Roman clergy. The | former does not usually forget so to make his ar- 


elebrated Cardinal de Retz advises us * so to 


HACK-DRIVER 








rangements that, if the original object of the so- 


ciety should fail, he will make his 
living out of it, at least. 

These chaps immediately it 
front of us seem cast in a harder 
mould. The eve of the elder has 
a metallic glitter, as if it had fre- 
quently been whetted against th 
edge of an axe, and the firm, reso- 
lute lip, as of a man accustomed 
to strive with mighty pin -trees 
From Maine, I'll warrant you- 
high up on the Kennebee or Pe- 





nobscot. 

But we are near enough to over- 
hear something of théir conversa- 
tion. 

sis Peleg has quit business, yi 
tell me ?” Inquire s No. 1. 

‘“*Yas—yas. He quit airly last 
fall, I guess, and took himself off 
to the Mountings.” 

‘* What is he thought to be a-do- 
ing of ?” 

‘*Wa’al, he’s got an idee, and 
he’s a-workin’ at that.” 

This information appeared sat- 
isfactory, and the subject was 
dropped ; but Peleg’s idee may 
possibly be heard of again at th 
next World’s Fair, held at San 
Francisco or Pekin. 

By dinner-time we were in Bos- 
ton, and roomed at the Parke 
House, in School Street; and 
without pretending to dogmatiz 
upon a mere matter of taste, w« 
would only suggest that we nevei 
saw a finer hotel. Finding a hack 
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at the door, we prevail- 
ed upon the driver to 
forego his literary labors 
for a short time, and 
show us ‘round, 

About the water all 
our large Atlantic towns 
are alike, and Boston is 
noex ‘eption to the rule; 
but the interior of the 
old town has something 
decidedly characteristic 
in its appearance. What 
could be more conceited 
and pragmatical than 
that State House dome, 
rising like the phreno- 
logical bump of self-es- 
teem inordinately de- 
veloped? What more 
crooked, devious, in- 
comprehensible, mystic- 
al, narrow, and absurd 
than her labyrinthian 
streets ? What more 
liberal and enlightened 
than her noble Com- 
mon? What more ex- 
pressive of educated re- 
finement and domestic 





POVERTY AND RICHES 

elegance than her beau- 
tiful suburban towns and villages ? |} the prompt, systematic, and effective manné 
After the blaze, bustle, and hurry of New) of transacting business 
York, Boston appears provincial, quiet, and 
slow. Yet, on the other hand, the absence of 


with the best-bred ar 
best-fed dray-horses in America—give her an ait 
of solidity and gentility more characteristic of 
tawdry and misplaced finery from the streets— | an English town, Bi ston likes to be thought 
English, and affects t 

== be a little more so thar 


she is in fact. 


That apparent e 





ity of conditions whi 
we remarked’ in New 
Taven, and many other 
smaller New England 
towns, entirely disap- 
pears in Boston. Her 
haughty and exclusive 
wealth may be contrast- 
ed with the ‘‘ want” that 
**cometh like an arm 
ed man.” He that 

meagre with starvation 
and he that is heavy 
with surfeiting, pass on 
the streets, mutually en- 
vying or pitying each 





Thess = ; , i. other, as the case may 


be. Here we may sec 
] 






" 
a poverty meanl; 
of the rich man’s state, 
and splendid ennui that 
covets, but dare not en- 
joy, the jolly insouci- 
ance of the poor. 

Here the Italian or- 
ORGAN-GRINDER, gan-crinder shares pub- 
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lic favor with his more ambitious compatriot, the 
Italian Opera. And this reminds me that, aft- 
er we had dined and coffeed, a friend called and 
offered us tickets to the Opera. The Opera- 
house was well enough, and the audience most 
decidedly English in manners and appearance. 
[he entertainment was Borgia—the 
most exquisite of Donizetti's compositions ; and 
the piece (as well as the Borgia’s guests) was 
most inhumanly murdered. Supposing that the 
audience was not stolidly indifferent on the sub- 
ject of bad music, they behaved with praisewor- 
thy forbearance during the performance. A fe- 
male personating Gennaro sung II Segreto tol- 
erably well, I believe ; for the piece was not fol- 
lowed, but interrupted, by thunders of applause 
—always in the wrong place. The song was en- 
cored, and its repetition greeted by an enthusi- 
asm that bordered on extravagance. 

‘* Your formal and frigid Bostonians seem to 
be thoroughly warmed. Il Segreto must be 
immensely popular here,” I remarked to my 
friend. 

‘‘The singer,” he replied, “is a Boston 
lady.” 

‘¢ Oh!’ 

But in truth I was in no condition to appre- 
ciate the Opera this evening, and may have 
shown a disposition to be hypercritical. I have 
understood that the atmosphere of Boston en- 
genders hypercriticism in all matters pertaining 
to literature and the fine arts; but I was affect- 
ed by another cause. The shifting of the scene 
from Nantucket to the Italian Opera was too 
sudden and striking not to excite reflection and 
suggest comparison. The twittering and squeak- 


Lucrezia 


i638 
fell 
strangely on ears so lately filled with the solemn 
roar of ocean. The clap-trap and tinsel of the 
stage stood, as it were, face to face with the 
Quaker simplicity and stern reality of life on 
the Islands; the affected strut and 
periods of the players with the undramatic 
manners and hard, terse speech of the whale- 
men. 


ing of fiddles, and grunting of bassoons, 


bombastic 


From the true grandeur of nature one 
can not descend thus suddenly to unskillful mim- 
iery. 

After all (and in spite of Shaks 
English are not a theatrical people. 


peare ), the 
Musie and 
the drama have always existed with them as un- 


acclimated exotics. More sweepingly may the 


same observation be applied to their descendants 
in the New World; for here we not only im- 
port the raw material for the stage but the con- 
Among a people whose days are pass- 
ed in ceaseless activity—whose common experi- 


sumers, 


ences continually surpass the ordinary limits of 
credulity—whose lives of wild vicissitude and 
adventure eclipse all dramatized fiction—it may 
be doubted whether a taste for these scenic en- 
tertainments will ever obtain a strong foothold. 
But should the drama ever prosper here, it is es- 
sential that its inspiration shall be drawn from 
American the shall 
wakened by the touch of native minstrels. For 
the present I have my doubts whether the ma- 
jority of our Opera-goers (barring full dress and 
bouquets) would not sincerely prefer Yankee 
Doodle at the Circus, 


Sut 


scenes — that chords be 


we are in Boston, and must remember 
the advice of Pliny: 
* Cest a Athones 


jue vous allez, respectez les dieux.’ 


ON THE WHARP. 
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PEARL-FISHING 


PEARLS AND GEMS. 


YHERE is no decay to gems. The jewels 
that were buried under the burning lava, 
and for twenty centuries lay in darkness beneath 


PANAMA PEABL-DIVEE 


AT BAHRI 


IN. 


the ruins of Pompeii and Herculaneum, or wit! 
mouldering mummies in the tombs of Egypt 
for three thousand years, now gleam with their 


original 


cases of 


splendor upon the shelves and in the 
a hundred museums to testify their im- 
perishable value. 

Though the cutting and polishing of 
diamonds is an art of but recent date- 
having been discovered by Louis d 
Berghens, of Bruges, in 1476—yet th 
engraving and cutting of other gems 
was known to the ancients. Numerou 
instances of their skill are preserved t 
the present day. The Egyptians first 
cut upon cornelians and agates, and, t 
or twelve centuries before the Christ 
era, reached a beauty of workmanship 
not since surpassed. From Egypt the 
art spread into other lands. It is sup- 
posed that Moses carried with him into 
Palestine workers in the craft, who aft- 
erward became famous, and left behind 
them evidences of their skill.  Th« 
Greeks and the Pheenicians, and, it 
fact, all the then enlightened na- 
tions of the world, sought Egyptian 
masters in the arts, and in this among 
the rest. 

As Rome grew in wealth, gathered 
principally from her wars of conquest. 
a taste was cultivated for art, and, as a 
natural sequence, came the love of gems. 
Pompey, into whose hands fell the spoil 
and treasures of Mithridates, King of 
Persia, made therefrom a beautiful col- 
lection of precious stones, cameos, and 
works of art. Julius Cesar collected, 
and had executed at his own expense, 











gallery of gems, which he presented to the city 
f Rome. 

rhe British Museum holds antique treasures 
from which the jewelers of the present time have 
sought forms of beauty; and many a fair neck 
nd hand gleam with fac-similes of the jeweled 
t of the Roman px 
as the latest inve.ted fashion from London 
Rome held the rarest jewels of all 
for even 





xl, doubtless recommend- 


Paris. 
[urope, though not of all the world; 
en the fabled wealth of india was a thrice-told 
But Rome 

ms, and the rarest jewelers to enhance th 


engravers of 


8 


had the rarest 








uuties by the art of setting. 


Through the history of every nation runs a 
fiction « 
stone. Their possessi 
power of a 
i , and the loss was held a sure prognos- 
tic of their 

itter of little wonder that a monarch possess- 


vein of romance or meerning these 


mn be- 





tokens the wealth or nation or of an 





decadence. It can therefore be a 


ing no great gems should create from his imag- 
ition, or that of his treasurers, wondrous jew- 
ls that serve in 


have no other existence, and 


these latter days only to puzzle the inquirer aft- 
lestroy the belief in what really does 


erhaps the most interest- 
stones Was 


pre ious 
He says, in the open- 





book (1: 





ifperstitions in 





‘If thou wouldst be free fi 


e use of pretious stones, and undeceive thyself as con 





r the strange virtues, powers, and faculties which, 








live authors, in the end of every chapter, they are 
reported ited to be endued withall, though con- 
trary to what their own natures are or can be capable « 


first read the 








discovery of satanick subtilties, and of the superst is 
nse of stones, whereby, at unawares, many 1 men 
h en e, this 


Take, therefo 





Master Thomas, as we believe, though in this 
; 


writes only under initials, again ap- 


case he 
pealed to the gem-loving public in 1571 with 
a second book, in which he discourses as fol- 


} 
lows: 

‘There is nothing more admirable in this lower world 
than pretious stones; seeing they are the starres of the 


earth, and shine in competition with those of the firma- 
it, disputi with them for beautie, splendor, end 
Nature produceth nothing 1 » rich, and suffi- 
ciently confesseth it in her most careful laying them up, 
and hiding them in her private cabinets and repositories, 
in the inner parts of the earth, so that they are not easy 
to be come by; but their 
worth searching for, even through the 
world.” 








} 


lorie. 


re 









value and price make them 
bowels of the 


We shall call up Master Nichols again while | 


discoursing upon the various jewels of which he 
speaks so quaintly, and yet so enthusiastically, 
and proceed to our gems, which we shall treat 





according to the lapidary’s classification, only 

reversing the order in favor of the pearl, which, 

as a jewel by itself, we shall take from the sta- 

tion it has heretofore occupied, and speak of by 

itself. 

according to their resistance of each other, di- 
Vor. XXI.— No. 126.—3 C 


The lapidary quotes the various gems 


eneral part of this Historie; for in it is a 
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viding them into ten grades, each of which will 
cut or puncture the grade below it: 


onyx, the 
ar solite, the hyacinth, 
the t's-eye; 
5. The opa 

6. The pearl; 

7. The torquoise 





Under the Sth, 9t! 110th 4 are placed those 
s tances not denominated preci , Such as coral, am 





ber, spar, etc, 


It is a common practice, and has been for cen- 
1 Which the differ- 


turies, to manufacture rings it 
‘ a word or 


are set to ft 





ent gems 
The principal words used are )) 

To form the word ? d the follo 
would be necessary : 


+ name. 
t or Regard. 


ig stones 





R—Ruby, A—Amethyst, 

E—Emerald, R by, 

G—Garnet, D—Diamond. 
For the word Dearest: 

D—Diamond, R—Ruby, 

E—Emerald, E—Emerald, 

A—Amethyst, S—Sapphire, 





st in use 





The French words m« are A 
S ( . 
It is a Polish superstition that each month 
has a particular gem attached to it, which gov- 
1 1 


erns it, and is supposed to influence the destiny 
of persons born in that month. It is, therefore, 
ls and lovers to present 


customary among frien 


each other, on the anniversary of their natal day, 





with some trinket containing their tutelary gem, 
accompanied with an appropriate wish. Thus 


January. Jacinth, or Garnet, denotes con- 
stancy and fidelity in every engagement.— 
ruary. Amethyst, preserves mortals from strong 


| passions, and insures peace of mind. 


secrecy in dan- 
or Dia- 


innocence,— 


Blood-stone, denotes courage an 
gerous enterprises. — Apri/. Sapphire, 
mond, denotes repentance and 
May. Emerald, successful love.—June. 
insures long life and health. —Jz/ 
Cornelian, insures the forgetfulness or cure of 
Lugust 
Sardonyx, insures conjugal felicity. —Septem- 


evils arising from friendship or love.- 


ber. Chrysolite, preserves from or cures folly.— 
October. 
tune and hope.—Novembe 


Aquamarine, or Opal, denotes misfor- 
. Topaz, insures fidel- 
ity and fric ndship.—Dece mbher. Te rquoise, or 
the 
and happiness in every condition of life. 

The romance of jewels lies chiefly in rings. 

In the Egyptian collection of Dr. Abbott, now 
in New York, many fine specimens of jewelry 
are preserved, and among them several curious 


most brilliant success 


Malachite, denotes 


gems. 

Pliny gives the first account of a ring or its 
origin; and, as well, the first setting of a stone: 
Jupiter, in revenge, caused Strength, Force, and 
Vulean to chain Prometheus to a rock on Cau- 
casus, where a vulture, all day long, plucked at 


his liver. He had sworn to keep Prometheus 


ee 
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to forgive ; but having sworn to keep him to the 


rock that period, as a god could not go back from 


he compromised with his conscience by 


» Prometheus an iron ring, in which was 





it of that rock, which, though not strictly 


a jewel, no doubt was valued by Promethens 
e as much, as Jupiter thereby persuaded 
l 


imself that he was literally bound to the rock. 
This may do as a derivation, 
secing that it is uncertain in 
date; but in India, the 


it Was customary, ¢ 


posit of the ashe 
wad nearest friends and rela- 


before th 


okens were generally gems 


\ ] or golden trinkets. So 


/ among the Romans, though 

SS ll offerings of this kind 
p ° : 

; with that people had to be 

secretly performed, as the 


burial of treasure with the 


ly interdict 


In the wearing of jewel 
the Romans, possibly 


Al t ae nD. ried their tastes to a higher 





degree of fashion—and, we 
may remark, of size—than any other people be- 
A dandy of that time had his 
rings and gems for certain days and seasons, as 


fore or sin 


now they would have changes of clothes. 

The ancient Britons wore gems, both as orna- 
ments and to be used as money. 

Among the Anglo-Saxons rings set with gems 
were used as the signets of the nobles. William 
de Belmeis gave to the Cathedral of St. Paul’s, 
in London, lands and privileges, and ordered 
that his ring be set with a ruby and the seal 
should be affixed to the deed, there to remain 
forever. The same thing was done by Osbart de 
Camera to the same church, with a ruby rin 
sealed to the deed of gift. 

At Pompeii and at Hereulaneum rings have 
heen found carved entirely from stone, cornelian, 


o 
5 


igate, jasper, and amber, as well as many beau- 
tifully-set emeralds. Of rings—both of gold, 
plain, and gems set—we are told that three bush- 
els were gathered, after Hannibal's victory at 
Cannex, from the bodies of the slain on the field. 
In Persia, Afghanistan, and many parts of In- 
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‘ 1 as signet-ring and merchant tr 
n places his nan In writhi to | \ 
ransactions, the impression of the sigr 
swering the same purypr The loss, theref 
of this jewel is eq lent to the 1 fan 
id the aut] its use by any bu ( 
qual to a pe of 
Many sti I | occurred of 
| rment of | 3 lt findin f pg 
ipon them, prir iv in the ring fort I 











with pphire 1 on | t 

was 1 posse n f tl B l ( 
vhen was W ( les IX. at Cacn In 
new-paving Exeter Cathedral they 

liscovered the lead coffin of a cer- 

tain Bishop Bitton, w was | l 





hing exten liction 
As a cl n, tl 

1 has als to plas 
an important pert in the world’s 
historv; it has been sought as 
i shield against necror nd 
tent h 








The most powerful of the gems for this end were 
those found under certain constellations. Many 


of the ancient amulets are in the form of la 


oblong beads, or what in the present day are 
called ‘* bugles,” some of them ricl ly studded 
with gems, and some composed alone of one 
stone, oftentimes of the most costly. Jasper 
was held to be the most potent of all stones in 
con } 





its healing property, and, for this purpose, was 
preferred when set in silver instead of gold. Ga- 
len recommends jasper, when engraved with th« 
figure of a man with a bunch of herbs hanging 
about his neck. And Hippocrates, while rec. 
ommending the suitable dress for a physician, 
speaks of rings, though not specifving what sort. 
/Elian tells a story of a ruby: Heraclis set the 
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PAINSt it 
ial] know w 


and make as thou 


] 


ul th somuch that man 


when 


yuld have that stone.” Our old friend Nich 


1 rm aid to be 


n, and is not a rir 


( it up, or othe 
redit to both these reports ; 
found in them as y 


was presente d 
of Aix-la-Chapelle to Napoleon, and 
rtense, the mother of Le 
came to the present Emperor. 
‘ | ns say it was made by the magicians who 
ne; but after his long and tedious chful expe a with the embassadors of Haroun-al-Raschid 
tion, he found the old toad - sage we} to Charlemagne, and by them presented to the 
great pangs of his en ti n > om “4 ’ “ 
f the toads that carry this pre 13 jewe ' . \ Empress, with the ling that her hus- 
: for Boetius say ! tor t band should always 2 attract 1 by the pers nor 
fan egg, sometimes br Ish, ‘ I ( h, son spot on whi h it wa 
times yellowish, sometimes See itt savs: 
So, having taken Master Nic ; n< nes 
he matter, we will not include nt 1 4 turquoise rir nd glov 
yur list of gems. And charged him, as her knight a 
And now we come to a gem famous in history er tar ae tee « een” 


the ring given by Queen Elizabeth to the Earl iis was the gift of Anne of Brittany, tle 
f Essex. It is engraved and blue enameled, | beautiful queen of Loris XII., of France, t 
nd the stone a sardonyx, on which is cut in| James IV., of Scot 

old relief a head of the Queen. It is now the | in the Herald’s Col 
roperty of Lord John Thysme, at Hawnes, Bed- The Popes wear a ring with one large emer- 
fordshire, England. The story is familiar. The | ald or diamond cluster set in it, and the present 
(Queen, who undoubtedly loved Essex beyond all | Archbishop of New York wears, upon the four 
other men, gave him this ring, which she be- finger of i 
lieved she had endued with peculiar powers, and 


land. This very ring is now 
lege, London. 


the right hand, an emerald of great 


beauty surro by diamonds. These rings 
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ubtedly symbols of their holy of 


lice, custom in thosedavs. While the. 


iether bearing any engraved significa- trembled in every limb, expecting 


unable t a capon Was up 


¢ ] 
iter 
ignter ha 


the jeweler wa 


do better in futur 


ss ring, 
W h belon 
ted in 1418, contir 
» he op of th 
of the family of the Piccolomini 
er with the papal tiara and the words Papa 
The ring is very large—too large for a fin- 

r unless with a thick glove; but undoubtedly 

is used on state oceasions, or when giving his 
benediction. 

The manufacture of false gems has reached a 
wondrous state of perfection in the present day, 
ind undoubtedly was practiced with great suc- 
cess by the ancients. We are told a story of a 
jeweler who sold to the wife of Gallienus a false 
emerald set in a ring. The knavery was soon 
discovered, and the jeweler found himself one 
fine day set up in the arena, all ready to be made 
the plaything of a half-starved lion, as was the 


PEARL-BEARING M 


Not even exce] 
( 


iting 
f in 


jewel so spoken : I 
fane, so treated of in story or romance, 
Pearl. In Sacred Writ we have frequent me 
tion of it, and many of the ancient writers s 
in glowing terms of its beauty. Next, ind 
to the diamond, the pearl is known most famil- 
iarly to the eye and ear, and has invariably hel 
a high rank in the estimation of all, particularly 
with the brunette, who will always look upo1 
the pearl as the natural ornament of her style 
It has always been the type of purity; and the 
word has, from time immemorial, been used t 
illustrate whatever was pure and beautiful, anc 
this especially in the language of the East. 

For a long time it was supposed the mother- 
of-pearl (Oricula marga vitafera) was the only 
pearl-bearing oyster; this belief has of late year: 

THE PEARL OYSTER. been practically destroyed by the finding of man) 











ntrv, valuable discoveries of t 
attention to this hitherto despised shell- 


ish. ‘The mussel is eatable ; the original pearl- 





9 ‘or mother-of-pearl is not, possess- 
r only value for its jewels, its flesh being of a 


ird, rank flavor, and too tough for mastica- 





As far back as we have history for any gems 





have pleasant record of pearls. ‘They are fre- 
tly mentioned in the Roman period, more 
ially in connection with rings. Pliny as- 
+ 


it the oysters rise to the surface in the 
to feed upon the dews of heaven, which 


s n’s rays upon the wat r nourish into pearis. 
Beetius de Bovelt says: 
mussels, early in the morning, when the sky i 
H ind temperate, open their mout a little above the 
wat id t greedily sw vy the dews of heaven nd 
, $ 








At this day, in the East, the belief exists that 


h, as they 


these gems are the drops of rain whi 
the sea, become pearls, and in that state 


lowed by the oyster. Cardonus first put 
- ts "se ° 1 
a stay upon this belief by declaring the fact that 


fall into 
1re swal 


l i 





t » shell-fish have their homes upon the bot- 
tom of the sea, where they are attached to rocks 


or other substances, and have no power to rise. 
Che theory of Reamur, that the pearl is a con- 
ion of the juices consequent upon a rupture 

r disease in the fish, without the introduction of 

y foreign matter to produce the effect, is that 
now held to be correct. It is found that only 





the old fish produce the gems. ‘The pearl-fish- 

s do not look for or expect them from the young 
and smooth shelled ; the more aged and distorted 
shell, the greater the probability of pearls. 





It was once thought that the oyster covered mor- 
sels of gravel which accident had introduced be- 
lls; but though numberless pearls 
have been split or sawed through the centre, it 
y seldom an imperfection is found, even of 











Others, again, have ac- 


the most minute size. 
‘ounted for them on the supposition of unfructi- 
fied eggs; this, however, is scarcely worth an 
answer. At one time a theory was started that 
the pearl proceed od from some outward wound 
on the shell of the oyster. This was tested by 
a series of experiments, under the direction of 
Linnzeus, by drilling small holes in shells and 
restoring them to their watery beds ; the experi- 
ments all proved unsuccessful. 

Many extraordinary trials have been made with 
the pearl-bearing oyster by the Chinese and the 





Japanese, and they do really succeed in forcing 
the oyster to produce at their will pearls of an 
inferior quality. This is accomplished by mak- 
ing a bead, resembling the real article as nearly 
as possible, from a mixture of ground glass or 





for the preventi 
not be misplaced in Ch 


produced by the same process. ‘This consists in 
the intro 4 
copper Joss f 
pearl-bearing mussel. 
pel these, they must in time become coated in the 


same way; and when this is 


claimed 
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spar and varnish, or sometimes turned from thi 
rivers and creeks of this mother-of-pearl ; these are placed upon a string 


iis nature at- andthe oyster having been removed from its b 


l- the strings of beads are introduced within the 


icll as soon as the creature opens its mouth. It 


is then restored to its element, where, for fi 
‘ars, it lies undisturbed. At the end of this 
me tl are removed, and found to be we 
ated with the pearly substance. A societ 





‘ 
- 
| 





1 of cruelty to OVS 





i 


latter country they have what they call miracles 


tuctl 


of sundry little flat, stampe 
interior shell of the 
As the fish can not ex- 





ures to 





 - 


hieved, and thi 


little idols become part of the shell, the oyste 


removed from his home, and the mira Ss pro- 



































JAPANESE MIRACLE. 


The pearl is simply carbonate of lime, and is 
the only gem that is used in its natural state 
As it comes from the oyster so is it worn; ™ 
labor can help it, no polishing add to its bean- 
ty. The best colored is accounted the white 
they must be even, clear, and lively, without 
specks or flaws, and most particularly must tl 
be free of stains—a defect that too 
mars the finest of these jewels. Though th: 
white holds highest value, yet many most beau- 
tiful gems are found among them with a bl 


frequen 


eenish, or pink tint. This, though de- 





1 
pressing the value, still in many cases leaves a 


gray, g 








2 
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} 


vels of lesser hardness, ‘ers, his joints distorted with 


and often discolors. or, as jewelers term it, | his eves sunken and bloodshot, and 


In such cases, many methods have been | one spark of poetry or romance lies any 
“us 


sorted to for purpose of restoring their) within his ill 1 carcass. 


riginal beauty—processes t] it, though they may I} 
ig back some portior n never wholly re- 
ice the ] 
In India, 
‘vy are partially 1 
rice. In other part 
in bread is practiced. 
mon plan is to feed the 


tened in coops; after the lapse of | 
hours the chickens are killed, and the re ‘onsidera attention 
cued from their perilous lodg plac he action | pearls found in the Con 
m » juice of the fowl 1ewhat rest reams, as well as 
but none of these methé “aT Tnite ites. Of 
» the value. . on the Per 
iking artificial pearls has for 
been carried on with great snecess ; 
ig the head-quart 
been Dy! 
ion that deception is frequently practice the different 
1 upon dealers, The most celebrated of th ‘ountry and Europe, whi 
manufacturers is M. Lemaire, ti 
as follows: To 1000 oz. of 


bleak fish scales 


e, 
a 


b oz. glue, z. White wax ‘i “M., Jobard, of a disco ry just mad 
Another celebrate maker j hat a lar resh-water mussel, found in stream 
10 makes a very ‘autifal fi ious’ in Neufchate: in the department 

by the following method ; 


wl 


rround with lemon-juice and gum; 

moulded into round form; and finally bake 
bread, in which is mixed a large share of \ 
gam. This receipt, when properly followed, pro- 


duces a very beautiful artificial pearl, almost un- 


detectable. i killful imitations also ema-) der.” Though some fin 
nate from Bohemia and Mayence, from Venice their reputation has gone 
and Tamsig; various modes are adopte 
these places, the best and most commonly use 
plan b r the inner coating of the blown gla 
bead with : nixtur f bleak 
; ; : 
solved in spirit ummonia,. 


was first made by a Frenchman named Jasm 
a bead maker, who accidently throwing a par- | 12,51 ) =2500 

cel of these fish into water, after some hours at ht to Messrs. ‘I 
discovered a deposit of small silvery particles. it it and sent it to 


rhese he gathered, finding they he , r cial localities from which 
fpearls ; and making some plain glass beads. the i are the streams in the 1 
ubstance was used for co i 
of the imitation pearls became the rage. “our er io, each of whicl 
thousand of these little fish are required to make 
single ounce of the pearly wash. One of the most singular cireumstances cor 
And now we come to the pearl fisheries—an nected with the New Jersey ‘ p¢ 
employment and traffic that has ever b been the discovery of several shells, 
vested with poetry and romance. F: = 
from us to strip away the poetry from th 
pearl-fisher; but the re 
| the gems glow in 
bosom of beauty, it must be 
gold or jewels is attended with one-qi 
» danger, hardship, or death that fol 
the pearl-fisher in his vocation. It is a life 
of slavery and disease when on land, and of 


peril and terror in the water; and none can NATIVE PEARLS 
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on the pearl-bearing 


n nother-of-pearl buttons insit hell, 
yping the fish would cover them with its secre- 


this speculation they have failed, the 
ig only that the button has, by the 








May for the spring, and in September for t! 


ipal season is in the spring, 





lred thousand persons collec 





erv land of the East, and build 
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1 of such 
a meal, basket, cotton, oil, and all. When the 


along that coast, and are especially f 


fisher is ready to be launched into the waves, a 


pair of wooden pincers are applied to his nostrils, 


compressing them ti lis feet are placed on 





t 
a double-headed shot; and away he goes, down, 


lown, until the bottom is reached, when, as qui 





is a flash, h leaps from the shot, whi 


iately he springs fror 
t the 
, away goes the basket, and away 
goes the fisher to the surface. All this occupies 


from one and a half to two minutes. He stays 


his work, and in an in 





upon the vessel a few minutes, sorts his **na- 

‘ ready for another dive. This he 
will repeat fifty times a day, and bring at each 
live from fifty to seventy-five oysters. It is a 








long time before the diver knows the result of 
his labor, notwithstanding Robert Browning's 


assertion that 





as each boat's crew dug in the sand, 


ere the oysters are he: and left to the rays 
» sun until putrefaction takes place, when 








thev are opened with ease, and the pea ls wash- 





1 out. Oftentimes as mi: 
will be found in one ovster; but, as a general 
rule, the greater the number the smaller the size. 
} 


The mass of pearls, after washing, are subjected 


to nine sieves, which assort the sizes; after which 
they are carefully selected over for their relative 
beauty. A perfect pearl, the size of a walnut, 
is called ‘a paragon;” if it be the size of a 
small cherry, it is styled “a diadem.” It is 
needless to say that these are indeed * pearls ot 
great price,” and very rarely found. 

The modes of fishing for pearls at the Pearl 
Islands, Panama, are much the same, with the 
exception that the canoes, in which the fishers 


uursne their calling, rarely contain over eight 





1 g ; } 
men, and the diver carries no basket, detaching 
the oyster w ig it up at 
once. On the coast of Sweden, where many 



















his hand he holds a lon; 
of detaching the she 
wr for defense against the s 


‘om the rocky bottom, 
1arks, which swarm 












h away the oyster with tongs as they pass. 


difficult 





than that of any other gem, for the reason that 
nature produces so many small. The only reli- 


le mode is to count by carats, as in other gems, 
1 per carat of 4 grains. This m: 





ounce contain $150 worth; and as th 
grow smaller, so must the price decrease. The 
general standard for large pearls is $16 per car- 


at for the pearl of one carat, increasing the same 


f 


n diamond valuation, by the multiplication 
lof its own cube; as, for instance, a pearl of 2 
1 ¢ irats would be 2« 2&* $16 =64:; one of 5 car- 
ats is worth $144; and so through every size. 
Tavernier speaks of some pearls of remarkable 
size. The first of these was of a perfect pear 


hape, about one and three-quarter inches in 
length by one and a quarter in diameter, It 




















was found at Catira, on the Arabian coast, in 
1633, an Arab, who sold it to the King of 
Persia for 1,400,000 livres (280,000). 


perfectly f 


by 
It was 
» from any defect; and, if still in 


The 


existence, is the largest pear! known. 


GREAT THE GREAT 


*EACOCK 


next he describes 
on the peaco 
of the Grea 


quarter inche 


is the great pearl hanging 
k’s neck that formed the throne 
Mogul. 
s in length, and is of pear shape. 
This pearl must now be among 


This is about one and a 


the crown jewels of England, 

as that power long since be- 
came possessed of the peacock 
throne. The third, also of 

N\ pear shape, nearly an inch and 
»\ a half in length by an inch in 
diameter, and weighing fifty- 
five carats, was obtained from 
the West Indian fisheries, and 

carried by Tavernier himself 

to Asia, where he sold it to 

PEAR-SHAPED PEARL. Shah-Est-Khan, who was the 
uncle of the Great Mogul. 

The fourth is an oval, flattened upon one end ; 
in length about an inch, in about 
three-quarters. It the of the 
Great Mogul, and was worn by him, in the 


centre drop of a chain of emeralds and rubies, 


diameter 


was property 


SMALI 


GRE 


PEARL 
AT 


OF 
MOGUL. 


ROUND PEARL OF 
GREAT MOGUL. 


THE 


about his neck. The fifth he calls the largest 
round pearl he ever saw. It was little less than 
three-quarters of an inch in diameter, and con- 
sidered perfectly unique, no match having ever 
been found to it. This also was the property 
of the Great Mogul. 

Also from Tavernier we translate this account 
of another: 


“The Arabian Prince, Aceph Ben Ali, of Novenuaé, 
after taking from the Portuguese the province of Mas- 
eaté, and the larger part of Arabia Felix, bore the name 
of Imenhact, Prince of Muscat4, This monarch has in his 
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n the 


) present it to the King 
mans 


(about $15,000 


Ww 
1 


raf t 
refused to 


There is at this time in the hands of a Lond 
jeweler named Cleance, for sale, a remarkably 
fine pearl, supposs igh about thirty carats 
which he values at #5000. If 
the gem is re fine, : 
from flaws, this is below 
price. 


} 
ally 


It came from the Panama 
The Per 


ing twenty-five carats, 


fisheries. 

found in 
1574 during some of the filibu 
tering America, 
and carried to Spain, where it 
the 
jewels, is value 15,000 ducats 
Pope Leo X. had a 
pearl that was valued at 80,000 
And there is sai 
in the hands of a merchant « 


¢ xpeditions to 


now remains among crown 


THE CLEANCE 


PEARL, 


Q7 > 
= ) 
“94,900 ), 


crowns ($75,000), l to 1 
Ing twenty-seven c: 
The 


them a 


crown jew 
fine pearl we 
carats, pear-shaped. 
in the | 
what would now be £150,000; and Pli 
the pearl swallowed by Cleopatra to 
of Mark Anthony at 
Upon examination, the grea 
world are reduced to a y 
most of them bei 
pearls, running over twenty ca 


Portugal have 


ishing 


amor 
about twenty-fiv 
History says that a pea 


ossession of Julius Cesar was valued 


aa 


£375,000 of our 
ry 

g apocryph: 
which are absolutely known to exi 
do not number over a score. Lil 
their size rarely passes over five or 
while of the small, or seed pearls, t 
greatest From the 
Persian Gulf and the adjacent fisher 
i the merchants of Surat 
about €1,500,000 worth per annum. 
The yield from the Panama fisheries 
is about the same. In the 16th ce 
tury the importation of pearls into Eu- 


quantities exist. 


1es receive 


rope from America was about £800,000 
per annum; 
from Panama 
Islands. 

In the ‘History of Jewels,” 
fore spoken of, 
Cuba: 

** This Island, Cuba 
Genoese, Christopher ( 


these no doubt came 7 
and the West India 
PFARL EAR 
RING FROM 
he- SAKKARAH 
is this allusion 


to (Abbott ¢ 


1a, was discovered by that famous 
umbus, who, having perceis 

a small boat with some fishers in it, and a wom: 

had three rows of fair pearl about her neck, 
companions that he thanked God that he ha: 

ered the most rich country in the world. 

earthen plate of divers colors, and for a piece of i 
woman gave him very willingly a row of these pearl 
and another plate he received many others, and 
learned of the Indians the place and manner of their 
fishing for the pearls." 


for 
ior 


It was with a ring of pearl that the Doge of 
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Venice wedded, every year 1177, the 
Adr that from the 
circumstance that, when the Emperor Barba- 
rossa went to Venice to humble himself before 
the Pope, who had taken refuge in that city, he 
vas treated such great hospitality and 

ndness that he gave the Doge a ring containing 


large pearls, and with it 


since 


iatic Sea; a custom 


arose 


with 


hiree conferred the 


ght for that city to call the Adriatic Sea their 
wn dominion. He gave them permission to 
ring into the sea, 


ist this 
as a bride, 


wedding the waters 
and with each year to renew the nup- 
ils in token of the prowess that had enable 
fleet te fi 
times i 1 to make his 
the 


himself before 


its size, an 


m prisoner. It was to obtain 
his son that Barbarossa humble 


1¢ Pope 


104 grains 


SIZES OF 


PEARLS. 


The largest pearls offered for sale at the pres- | 


ent moment in the world are four pure and per- 
feet gems, now in the hands of Mr. Reed, of 
Paris, a member of the house of Tiffany and Co, 
They are valued at 100,000 francs, and are free 
from flaw or blemish. 
Panama 


They came from the 
fisheries, though at what time they 
were taken from the shell is unknown; the 
larger dealers on that coast often keeping fine 
gems for many years before they offer them for 
sale, acting, possibly, on the same principle as 
the connoisseur in art who clings to his pictures 
even though full value be offered. 

But it is time that we pass from the pearls to 
more pretentious gems—the pearl being the sym- 
bolof modesty. Asin all other matters, the taste 
for gems goes strongly by fashion; though no 
such arbitrary rule can ever decrease the real 
value of a true jewel. Next to the diamond, in 
hardness, comes the sapphire, which we shall 
speak of in conjunction with the ruby, they being 
chemically the same: pure crystallized alumina. 

The Sapphire is generally spoken and written 


ently found green, 
white, gray. or of a vellow int, there 


true 


though 
can be no dor h ie blue is t nly 
gem, as Well as 
sapphire is class 
the darker color 
also been found of arkish 


the cut sapphire, and lack trans- 


green ; 
these are called 
parency. ‘They n found in two or 
three instan a owish green, but these 
are very rare, 

The sapphire, when 
is defective in olor, ugh a pale or irre 
color may oft 
them llfully to the 
ing the heat, 


four to six hot 


ho ich lustre, 
ular 
ntimes be i ~d by subjecting 


ski increas- 


of acids, nor 
ue sapphires hi 
With great success 


} 
tie mi 


prot 


TOSsc( pe, an 
ounced fully equal to the « 
for that 

Thomas 
“The sapphire, 


lulterer, 


some 


nad 


loses its splendor, and 
ring of it quells the 
it into a glasse 

ickly die.” 
* It will keep men 


therefore 


> wea animal 


with a 


worn by 
stone the 


is the 


the mul- 


sam 


no certainty of 
on a sil gle carat 
and quality. A 


weighing twe ~“arats, 


varicties of color Res 
has been 


od market, 


yerv 
blue sap] } i re, 


known to bring in Paris, which is a g¢ 


one thousand frances (#200), and as a balance to 
this a beautiful blue ,3 
carats was sold in 1822, at the sale of the cabin- 
et of the Marquis de Vries, an eminent collect- 
or, for 1500 franes 

The famous sapphires in the world are 
few. 


male stone, weighing ¢ 


(about $300). 

but 
The English embassy to Ava in 1846 re- 
ports having seen one of a fine blue color, weigh- 
ing 950 carats. If this is correct it is by far the 
largest in the world. Mawe saw one in Brazil, 
weighing 210 carats, of a pale blue. And there 
is one in the crown of France of 166 carats, and 
fifty-eight others of smaller size. The Russian 
crown also has many fine sapphires, the weight 


and value of which have never been made public. 
There is also a very beautiful specimen in the 
Hope collection at Amsterdam, which was pur- 
chased from the Jardin des Plantes of Paris for 
the sum of £3000. At the sale of the jewels of 
Messrs. Rundell and Bridges, in London, about 
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ice, many very beautiful sapphires 
ne weighing 75} 


rest ¢ 
the 


carats, whi 


i brought only very small sum 


of 22465. 


As a mer 
fash 
should be the 
ty it 
equals it, and in general effect equals if not sur- 
passes it. And yet 
not bear a price 


matter of beauty, disconnected with 
ion, there can be no doubt the sapphire is or 
most valuable of gems; i i 
excels the diamond, 


In scarcl- 


hardness it nearly 


it is rarely seen, and does 

! with its merits 
when placed side by side with its more fashion- 
able competitors. 

The sap is found in Hindostan, Siam, 
and Ceylon principally, but many fine specimens 
have been brought from Brazil, and solitary 
small ones have been found 
and in the United States. 

Of the Ruby, which, next to the sapphire 
the most princely of gems, non 
Qur 


** They are created sub- 


nhire 
peeite 


in France, Bohemia, 


in glowing words. enthusiastic fric 
Thomas Nichols, 
stances of the most enduring nature which this, 
ib-celestiall world, doth contain ; 
] 


SaVSs;: 


our part of the s 
the glorie of those which you shall here find 
beautified with externall grace, will feed your 
eyes with much pleasure in beholding.” Th 
finest rubies are called Oriental, though many 
of what called Oriental stones have been 
found in Brazil, or in Hungary and ‘Bohemia. 
But the native spot of the ruby is Hindostan and 
Ceyl The really fine specimen of the Oriental 
uby is more rare] the diamond, and 

at this particular time 
e from the fact of there being a fashionable 

B rvle declared the ruby to be clear 
Bergman c 


modern chemistry has 


are 


m. 
y found than 


ire 


bears almost an equal 


demand. 
Water, 


with a metallic coloring. in- 
cided with him; but 
led its composition as a mixture of silex, a 
mina, and lime. <A fine sto 

» red, and of full refr: 
East Indies the jewel n 
will nm 


deep carmit 


lily they willingly show 
Even to a trader they make 
it if he does not buy he will give 
present. 
highest « 
ken of fri 

Like the s ire, the rnby can sometimes be 
lone with 


improved by ugh it must be « 


. n the application 
of heat, but ret to its own color on cooli 
It is of course subject to flaws the 


" but thev ar il t able, every 


same as oti 


} alais or 
transparency of the 

sa deeper color, Among the 

is called the carbuncle, and is still 


ny. 


flaw showi! 
Palatinus 
Orie 
s0 called by ; 
The largest authenticated ruby is among the 
Russian crown the 
Greek cross that adorns the front of the crown, 
he first record of it was its purchase in China, 
by one of the embassadors of the Empress Anne, 
for the sum of 120,000 roubles (about £100,000), 


jewels, set as a centre in 
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From its f | 

al appearance 
are disposed to 
this stone 
identical 


Tavernier 


rm at 


believe 


one 


lls the fi llowing 


**A jewel mer- 
chant sold to Giafer 
Khan, the uncle of the Grand Mogul, a rt 
, Which Giafer Khar 

1 


THE RUSSIAN RIPY. 
95,000 rupees 247,500 
sented to the Emperor. J 
who had been fined and discharged by the Em 
peror for dereliction, who by some means obtaines 
a sight of the jewel, and thereupon declared tha 
Giafer had deceived. It 
over 500 rupees, a t as not a rt 
The jewelers of the En 
to and n 
after long consideration they de« 
The most skillful judge of } 
whole Eastern world at this period was admitte 
to be Shah Ilhan, who was at the time 
by the order of his son, Aurengzebe 
yp ror, to 


sent the jewel 


There was an old 


ewe! 


been was 1 


hx 


Khan 


worth 


ether examine ision, ¢ 


lar 


lared it genuit 


recious stones 


in tl 
imprison 
wishing 

certain, 
to Shah Ih 4 
judgment, ‘wit 


fi him 


rming 


ready 


worth 500 
pees. On this the 

was returned to Auret 
zebe, who after, it 
Eastern style, forced the 
merchant to refund the m« 
of the descriptions 

lieve that 

wrong, 


soon 


} 


riptions and 


gives descript engrav- 
ings of several very large rubies which he saw in 
India. The greatest of these was a ruby belong- 
ing to the King of Persia, which had th 


many vears, 


n been 
in the treasury of that monareh for 
It measured near- 
in 


ch 


ly two inches 
length and an ir 
and a half in diam- 
eter through the 
thickest part. I 
was bored through 
the length, a 
mon practice witl 


com- 


jewels in the 
that they may 
worn on a 


lace; it was 


leep color d, fair 


and clear, with only 


one flaw on the guy or THE 
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i lerable. It 
the rati is exactly seven-eighth 

irat He does not prot ss te 
most beautiful of these jewels th: 


side. which was very inconsi weighed 
s of o 


The 


it he saw, though 


102 ratis 
» value it. 
ymparatively small, was one in the possession 
of tl 


‘the King of Visapour, and he form of a 
with great skill 


gl ybe; it was cut SK1il, 


weighed 17} 
monarch, in Yr 74,550 livres 
Another, weighing 50} ¢ 


fine water, 


<14.910), 

ut, and not ot 
about an inch in 
and three-quarters in diameter 
was offered to him at Banarous 
but he refused it, offering 


60,000 livres without success 


a verv measuring 


ngth through 
} +] 1 + “t 
the thickest part, 


for 55,000 


rupees ; 
This difference in the ask- 
ing and offering prices is « 

M. nier’ 
mild not buy 
rubies in the East ; 


is- 
sertion that 
on the con- 
1e found it to his profit 
them from ] 
Asia. And 
Ss a dt 
lais rul 


from 


gives an 
found in Bo! 
of Hunga 


Friedland. 


THE BALAIS RUI 


sden, in the ca 
, there is a pair of ruby e: 
which are ilu at about 


ing eight 


stones, 

£20,000 our money, but are said to be worth 

much more. ‘The English crown contains many 

fine rubies, the largest of which is heart-shaped, 
and almost three-quarters of an 
inch in di r. 

It was from the resemblance 
held 
iat this stone 
received the name carbunculus ; 
turn led to 
error that it had the power 


dark. 


living coal, when 


rainst the sun, t 


ser and this name in 


THE ENGLISH HI 
RUBY the 


of emitting light. or shining like fire in the 


the 
inother form of silex and quartz. 
found in Brazil, Saxony, Siberi 
cticut. Perhaps the most 
important topaz mine in the world is that at Ca 
Villa Rica, Brazil. Maw 
his visit to it in 1803, and says 
ads ot 
as they lacked | 
and were not double py 


list to the ruby comes the Jv 


some 


ances in Conn 


pon, near 


gives 
account of 
cart-l the gems, bi tit 


for jewelry, 


saw 


tured, ; 
ferior ones were held of no value. 
vellow, pink, yellowish pink, orang 
beautifully transparent and translu 

not be affected by acids. 

The annual production of the topaz mines of 
Brazil is ver pounds being 
exported. It is sought in the rainy season, in 
much the 


small, not over fifty 
same way as the diamond, and ove: 


the same ground. In fact, many limpid top: 
1 that for a long time 
No such error a 


after they are cut 


have been foun 
the dealers to name. 
occur for a moment i it. 
vellow Brazilian topaz, when submitted to thie 


action of a furnace, becomes reddish, resembling 


somewhat a ruby, but not sufliciently to deceive 


Thewhite and the pi steemed most valt 


able. The 


white are call wn a 
f water 


a (drops 
and when cu 
imitation of the diamond. 

In Saxony the largest porti 


h pink, or wine 


La ciose 


are of a yvellowis 
upon being exposed 


| 


Those found in Connecticut are of : 


the possession of the ¢ 


is a perfect octagon, measuring 
es in diameter, and very 
weighs 157 carat 
=543.000 

» it many 


He say 


monarch wear 


avs 


his court, durin 


Among the jews 
unknown, valu 10,000 roub 
part of the horse gear of Catherine IT. 

The Emera/d, which follows next, is one of the 
most beautiful of 
stones come from Peru, though inferior 
found in Siberia, and in different parts of India 
In the forms of its cutting the same rule is fol- 


The finest of these 


ms. 


ones are 
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lowed as in the diamond » brilliant, the rose, 
and the tab/ 

In color, the emerald varies from bei 
the darkest shade of 
verging on black; 


blue or 


Ing aimost 


colorless to green, almost 
the stone par- 
When they are 
classed as beryl, 
ical composition is 
the 
emerald former 
‘n foil behind. 


to set them the 


occasionally 
yellow tint. 
they are 


takes of 
not absolutely green 
Its chen 
and glucina, and 
oxide. ‘The 
set open, but 


or aqua marina, 


lumina, silica, 


chrome 


coloring 
ital , 
matter ‘ 


not 


was With a gre. 
It is now becoming fashionable 
10nd, 


} 
the 


same as a dian 
In val 


general standa 


emerald, 

rd for a fir increasing 
ime ratio as with a sapphire or ruby. 

There is none among the 
> so well imitated 


$12 per carat is the 


ling 
1e stone, in 
precious stones that 
as the emer: 

skillful counterfeits have issued from the Paris- 
ists that many of the 
been deceived. Tl 
maki 


lan art most reli tble j 
he most approved of re- 


1000 


have 


ceipts for ig artificial emeralds is: 
our 
per 


In the ¢ 
invariably 


ices strass (pure silex or sand), 8 ouncc 


8 COD- 
] 
>, and 2 ounces chrome oxide. 


merald, 


oxide 
the crystallization is almost 
interrupted by minute fissures, or 
feathers; this is beautifully imitated by blowing 
bubble in the melted 
ed almost to melting, and then 
cooled under pressure ; by this means the 
of a flaw is imitated to perfection. 
This stone was 


paste, which is 


again 
suddeuly 
effect 
a particular favorite with the 
yptians, Romans, and Grecians, and there can 
»no doubt that mines of them existed some- 
in proximity to the Mediterranean Sea. 
‘<T have no doubt that previous 
of what is now called the West 
when emeralds were rht to Eu 
Asia, they were proc ured from the 
The natives of America, be- 
they became known to us, were in constant 
ide with the islands of the Philippine, where 
mostly the latter. 
trade goes on to the present day ; 
Peruvians vi-iti the Philippines every 


r says: 
o the overy ¢ 
Indies, 

through 


says 
kingd 


broug rope 


om of Peru. 


vy carried gold and silver, 
The same 
ng 


year 
vessels, gold, silver, and 
There they meet with traders 
whoc from the East Indies, and bring cloths, 
diamonds, rubies, jewelry, and Persian 
ods. They were not allowed to trade directly 
with the Americans, but only through those who 
resided at the Manillas. And there can be no 
doubt this is the only way that emeralds ever 
reached Europe before the discovery Amer- 
ica.” 
Columbus saw 


carrying 
rough emeralds. 
me 


silks, 


and brought from the West 
Indies great quantities of emeralds ; and Pizzaro, 
Cortez, and Balboa reveled in the most beautiful 
of the same gems. When the first of these con- 
quered Peru, intelligence was brought him that 
it Manta was a temple of the Goddess Esmeralda. 
it took these gentlemen but a short time to find 
their way to the spot; but the only jewels they 
tound were the maidens dedicated to the service 
of the In lieu of something more 
valuable they divided this treesure. 


goddess. 
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The Peruvians 
temples to its honor, giv 


and the Aztec 


adored this sto l 
ing it miraculous power 
kings valued it so highly that th 
rils and suspended to th 
as well 


Is with the 


ierced their nos 


} 
finest 


they could procure, as dec 


their most favored idk most beaut 
stones, 

As a pet 

offer 

ld now in the p 

of Messrs. 
and Co. 
a LM du 


vious 
known, i 
bought Paris 
agent of this house. 
Some very extraord 
emerald—stories only 
how extravagant such tales cat 
It is related that when the S 
the city of T at 
Spain, they 


three hundred and 


iracens capture 
the if 
the spoil a 


ledo, the time over! 
ti 


et long, constructed of 


secured among 
sixty f 
rald, anda p villar, compo ysed of four 
11 feet high! Th 

; Loretto, in Italy, 
as large as a 


90,000 


a sing 
as sixty 
is said 
man’s head ar 
Ther 
asury of the ¢ 
a half 
> emerald. 
1200 gok 


valued at 
to be in the tre 
a bowl fourteen and 


crowns. is also stat 

‘athedral of Ger 

in diameter, 
This bowl was 
and for 
hands of the 
the to 
The G have atte to 
prove that this bowl formerly belonged to King 
Solomon, and was one of the presents broug ht 
that monarch by the Queen of Sheba. 

Sultan of 1 is to possess an 

ald the siz ostrich egg. This is 
doubrful. one 


treasurv of 


inches 
composed of a sing] 
pawned in 1319 for 


twelve years 


len marks; 
remained in the 
Jews, before the city 


could raise funds 


redeem. it. enoese 


said emer- 
an 


There 


Vienna weighing 2205 carats, and 


very 
is also said to be in the 
valued at $250,000. Russia possesses the finest 
emeralds in the world; but their weight and 
1e have not been published, though it is known 
that one is very fine, and as large as anegg. In 
the Hope Collection at Amsterdam is a good 
specimen of the beryl, which weighs six ounces, 
and was bought for #2500. In the collection 
of the Duke of Devonshire is another, weighing 
eight ounces, very full of flaws, valued at $750. 
Master Nichols, 
the emerald. Among other things, he relates that 
the ** Scythian emerald is found in gold-mines, 
and can not be obtained without a great deal of 
danger; for it is reported that the griphines 
take charge of this, stand century about it, and 
have their safe custody upon it. These fierce, 
ravenous birds make their nests in the mines of 


vali 


of course, has much to say of 


gold where these pretious gemmes are to be had; 
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therefore the Arimaspi or Meonoculi, who hun- 
cer much after «ne gold and emeralds, are forced 
to arm themselves for a battell with these birds 
before they can obtain their prize.” 

We come to another ot 
Ameth 


cients, and one in which, at the present day, 


the quartz species, the 
t, one of the favorite gems of the an- 
we 
possess more specimens of the skill of the old en- 
The color 
of the amethyst varies from a dark bluish-purple 
to a light violet; sometimes irregular in color 


decreasing 


gravers and artists than in any other. 


in the same stone, thereby its value. 
There is a brown or yellow species, known un- 
der the name of the cairngorm, found in quanti- 
ties in Scotland, and a great favorite with the 
The best 
come from India, Persia, and Siberia ; they 
are also found in Switzerland, on the Pyrenees, 
in Hungary, and Brazil, where they are dug 


natives of that country. amethysts 


but 


It resists acids, 
yut can be eut with the file, and loses its color 
by heat. 


from the cavities of the rocks. 
i 


It is transparent, and sometimes trans- 
lucent. It is 
quently not 


not a fashionable 


stone, conse- 
in great demand; though when of 
a uniform, fine violet color nothing can be hand- 
somer. Such stones are worth 25 per carat, 
with the ze. It has 


been counterfeited so closely as almost to defs 


according to si 


5 


increase 


detection; the tests not being so easy as with 
the harder stenes. The false amethyst is al- 
ways heavier than the real, in consequence of 
the metallic oxides that are used in coloring it. 
The Carnelian, or Co 
of by the ancients as the sarda, or sardine stone 


( lia . is the stone spoken 


—so called, as is supposed, on account of the 
similarity of its tints to the flesh of the sardine 
—a little fish so plentiful on the Mediterranean, 
and so familiar to our Yankee palates in the 
present day. Other writers think it derived its 
name from being found in Sardinia. In later 
days it was called carnelian, from its red color 
resembling the flesh, earo, or the heart, cor. 

The cornelian is found in every part of the 
world, but the best come from India, Siberia, 
Arabia, and Surinam. It is sometimes found 
in heavy masses, and is semi-transparent and 
translucent. Its principal color is red, from 
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it derives its name 
often found of a brown or yellow col- 
or. For many purposes of manufac- 
ture the carnelian is of the highest 
use, and as it becomes more plentiful 


t : 
ated Lap- 
. 42] 


sometimes 


is becoming more appre¢ 
it, 


rv, by 


improve and 
ancients boiled 
and oil to heighten i 


Many of the most beautiful 


honey 


wert engraved upon this stone. 
Tl xt gem, accordir 
sification, is the Ga 


olden time, 


» of three d 


Syrian, wh are 
Bol 
; 3. Vermille, 


chemical composition iS ; 


rose-red ; 2. mian, wi 
range-yellow 
orange. 
alumina, a i¢ protoxides of iron and man 
ganese. 
The rian garnet esteemed ; 


is found in crystals and masses of earth 


is the most 

oftentimes in grains by washing, as 
td; most so " 
lapidaries, and are the most familiar form for this 
gem in the hands of the jews It is from this 
form they have assumed the 
, 


uins have been found 


ing for g¢ these grains are ughit 


ler. 
name 
t perfec 
United 


‘ in gre 
tion in many parts of Europe and in the 
mtates. 

Like all other gems, the garnet increases in 
value with its size, though we have no i 
stones of hist 

worth, <A han ; 
sold at the sale of the Marquis dk 
for 
and was 


account of any of thes 

” great 
garnet Was 
Dree’s 


very lsome 


collection about S700; it we ghed 
carats, accounted a very perfec 
specimen. Another, much larger in size, anc 


of a deep red color, brought only $200. 


’ ° 


The garnet is frequently confounded with the 


from the ancients calling both the rubine; 
and Nichols had reference when he 
tells Pliny’s story of the Ethiopians, ‘‘ that they 
have a way of quickening obscure and dull ru 


bines so as that they will make them to discover 


ruby, 


to the garnet 


their splendor for fourteen months toge ", even 
like a flaming coal; and that is by macerating 
of them for fourteen days in vinegar; but by this 
sed for a time, 
ject to a brit- 


means, though their glorie be iner 

they are made softer and more sul 
tle or fragile condition.” The 
to be a fashionable stone, though half a century 


garnet has ceased 


since it was much wern. 

The Chrysolite, or, as it is better known in 
the present day, goldstone, comes next. There 
are many varieties of this gem, the most import- 
ant of which are the chrysolite proper and th 
olivin. The first is the better class of fine erys- 
tallized and green stones, and the second the in- 
ferior qualities and those lacking brilliancy and 
color. It is, in fact, so scarce a stone, especial- 
ly in this country, that it is almost impossible to 
form a classification by ocular proof. The best 


authorities differ so widely that all become un- 
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ind is mentioned in Scripture 
isalem, 


. 
vevela 


indation of the new J 


ind in this 


be confound 


manufactu 


The] 


5 oe 
ibt and mystific 
identify it wit] 


1 Sta \ 
inot! ition 
when at is made to 
Nicol* (not Master Thomas 
ith is the same 


stone known as 

call 

Writers is supposed to be en- 
Its 

en, and it is s 

ound 


‘and the stone d the hiacin- 


‘nt 
ustial colors are red, 
| 


gr 8 color 


metim 
in pri or pyramidal 
ind grains in N 


, and oceasio1 


rway, in the 


ss, or limpid hy: 
o the diamond, 
but we should quite as soon 
be deceived with an ordinary paste 


‘hols must be heard on this 
he 

ut him to the intent of 
} 


curing sleep; to which purpose he 


se Cardanus says was 
4 va 

saith it did 
ferre, but not much.” 
Lapidil Ss Pretiosis, 

a power and facul- 
ocuring sleey ‘chearing the heart, of 
, of securing from thunder, 
ind of increasing riches, honor, and wisdome, 
tc in a the 
as an 


wont to 


seem som 


Cardanus, 


lriving away plagues 


worn ring on finger, or 
umulet.” 
a stone that is littl 

for the beautiful and 
antique artistical gems that have challenged the 
ulmiration of the world through centuries of 
time. It is a stone of different-colored str: 
wr layers, which submitted to the hand 
of the artist, gives him a material by which he 


The O is 


as the 


e known save 


material cameos 


ata, 
when 


‘an produce his effects by forming one portion 

* Manual of Mine 
Mineral Kingdom, 
Bait 


Kdinburgh, 159 


a) 
ral 


or, the Natural History of the 
By James Nicol, ARSE, F 


G.S. 


sO manv material 
it of an 
tractable und 
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common 


submittes 


some ¢ heape r 
l to thr 
now ma 

rn, having bec 
cutters of Italy 1 
and only 


tive ¥ 


ni first practic 
s than hal 
brought fr 


From the first of 
sa pinkish hue; the 
third a black. 


md is red, and the 


Beside these sh 


} } 


Isa material is 1 

from g v cementing tog 

‘olors; and for this, as we 
machine has been invente 

» of work is 

here once 
peak often of the onyx. 
under the f the 


Thomas Nichols says that 


+47 
titie ¢ 


Scripture mentions 
** Stone of 
it was supposed in his day the china brought 
into England was made from tha stone and the 
fatter part of the earth boiled tore ther 

Master Thomas did not know that in China 
the onyx is held of the highest value and worn 
only by the Emperor, or he would not have haz- 
arded such a surmise. 
is said th 
dates, King of Persia, were two thousand cups 
made from this stone. 


It w at among the treasures of Mithri- 


The sardonyx is anotl 
the only difference being 
which are white 


riety of the onyx, 
in the color of its strata, 
and pink; in all its characteris- 
tics it is the same, and is used for the same pur- 
poses. 
The heliotrope is another of the chalcedony 
family, and is supposed to be identical with the 
jasper of the ancients. It is found in different 


parts of Asia and Africa, and sometimes in the 
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gems, a natural prism, combining 
and a fellowshi 
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vithin itself an original beauty 
vith all othe 
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of the moon, at the next flashing | ¢ 
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Professor ster, who e 


peculiar flash- | t 
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ht upon the opal are caused by fissures] 
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‘The opalus t 


S ¢ tl is Ss » 
| Is a pretiou one, 


es of li 
ind flaws 
Nichols 
which hath in it the bright, fiery flame of a car 
le e pure, refulgent purple of 
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SAVS, 


bun an ame- 


thyst, and a whole sea of the emeraid’s spring | of 


r ot 


them shin- 
much 


glory or virescency, and every one 


redible mixture and very 


y 
ing with an 
pleasure.” 
James N 1 classes nine sper ‘es of the opal, 
the principal of which aaiiie 
al, this being the one among 
jewelers. The we rd op 
Greek word signif} : 
tl 
ener; they also gave i 
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“Tt is reportes 


1¢ 

“ecious or 
val 1e 

dk rive l 


They 


Oo} 


th 


believe 


from e 


1 
a stren 

of bringing 
universal good-will to its possessor. Thomas 
Nichols says : of this stone that 
it sharpencth the sight of the possessours of it, 


1e stone useful in 


} 


} 
A 


1 
and cloudeth the eyes of those that stand about 
not mind 


him, so that they can either not see or 
what is done before them; for this cause it is as- 
serted to be a safe patron of thieves and thefts, 
as it is related in Lapidario.” 

Albertus Magnus says: ‘*I 
come invisible, take an opal and wrap it in a 
bay leaf; and it is of such virtue that it will 
make the by-standers blind; hence it has been 


f vou wish to be- 


called the patron of thieves.” 
Nonius, a Roman Senator, 
an opal to which he was so much a 


was 


m™ ssessed of 
ached that 


so said to be a fine specimen 
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number of over 2000. 
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There is also a specimen in the Imperial cab- 


he in 
¢ 
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inet in t 
length, and an inch broad; and a jews 
Moscow possesses one measuring two i 
length, which once belonged to Nadir Shah, the 
} 


same city measuring three inches 
ler 
inches 


conqueror ¢ vy whom it was worn as an 
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if India, 
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t 5000 roubles. 
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With more extract from our old friend, 
Thomas N is, We 1 him, the turquoise, 
and gems in general, farewell. He discourses 
of the turquoise 

As that if it be worn in a ring of 





of them, by receiving t 


h otherwise would fall upon 








the man these vertues are said not to be 
1 tl gemm, except the gemm be receive 1 of 
itt. 

It is likewise said to take away all enmity 


and to recon 





Riems savs that he saw a ** turchoys which, 
upon the death of its master, lost all its beauty, 
nd contracted a cleft, which a certain man, 


returned 


afterward buying at an under-} 


rice, 


again to its former glory and beauty, as if, saith 


e, by A cert had 


master. Also it doth change, 


I lin sense it perceived itself 
have found : 





tute of its native color, if he 


TOW paie 


that weareth it do at any time 


grow infirm or 


weak; and again, upon the recovery of its mas- 
ter, it doth recover its own lovely beauty, which 
ariseth of the temperament of its own naturall 
heat, and becometh ceruleous like a serene heav- 





en. This stone is very delightfull to the eye, 





and is thought much to strengthen 
because it doth not by its over-brightnesse too 


er- 


much dissipate the visive facul 





, hor by its Ove r- 





much obscureness too much concentrate the vi- 


GLITTER AND GOLD. 
I. 
RANGE to say, Robert Maxwell felt per- 
IIe 
pleasanily or more entirely at 


not 


YT 
bh fer tiy at his ease. had never felt more 
home in his life, 


in Mr. Morton’s neat lit- 


beside hinr 


even when seated 


here in Virginia, Agnes 
sewing, and all the rest of the family 


away—he did not particularly care where. 
Consider the circumstances. Let me sup- 
pose that you, Madame or Sir, are now—as he 


six 
ut you have 


Was that Sabbath morning—a minister not 





months old. I mean, of course, 


been a minister not yet six months. Suppose 
t] like } have ‘eached during tl : 
that, like him, you have preached during those 


} } 


months in a small country church, consisting 


chic fly ot pulpit at one end and choir at the oth- 
er, with only a dozen or so benches of plain— 
very plain but excellent—congregation between. 
like Robert Maxwell—you preached 
with all the painful timidity of twenty-three, 
trembling at every sentence lest, somehow or 


Even then 


other, it should be your last; and this bright 
December 
in the pulpit—itself almost as large as the coun- 
try 


Sabbath you suddenly find yourself 
church —of a magnificent city sanctuary. 
As you ascended the pulpit steps the organ per- 
ceived you and burst forth into music—enough 
of itself to set 


tremor. 


your unaccusk med soul on a 


And when, fairly seated in the pulpit 
sofa, you had arranged your sermon in the large 
Bible, 


and selected your hymns, dreading all 
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the time lest the overture on the organ would | 
done before you were ready, you had glanc 


furtively over the congregation, surely it woul] 











have alarmed y On the right hand and th 
left, and far down the perspective toward t] 
front doors, pews after pews of the wealth ar 
und gence of a city, all sitting 
attendance 1 i ' <As your ev¢ falls ag 


» hymn-book in your trembling hand, ; 





cough from overhead causes you to look up t 


see that, on the right hand and left, above, is : 
gallery full, too, of hearers. ‘The very galler 
at the end opposite you is full also, as far as t 
stately organ, 


towering aloft to the domed ceil- 


ing, will allow 
rmit me to say that, if you have never beer 
such a minister, in just such a pulpit, on 





a 


just such an occasion, vou are as vet unaware 
of one emotion, at least, in the experience of 


men. 
ei rhay s if Robert Maxwell had en 
grand front door, and 


and thirty feet 


walked down the 
of tesselated mat 
the 
Instead of this, 


the pulpit by the ba 


the broad central aisle, 


been different. 





ascended 





was no V y-room outside; but before leaving 
his own room he had been eng d in spe 





prayer for divine assistance. All the way to tl 
church he had kept himself in communio1 
God. Perhaps it 


pit in such companionship as thi 





was because he entere 





was entirely at his ease there; and when the 
organ ceased, and he rose, and, at the extend- 
ing of his hands, the whole great congregation 


rose also for prayer with a sound like a sudden 
gust through a fi he was still entirely at his 


rest, 
ease; solemn, reverent, but perfectly at home, 
because it was not with the people below but 
with a loving Father above them with whom he 
had to do. and th 
tion had their effect upon him, of course; but it 
was not 


The noble music » congrega- 
to excite—only to calm. 
foundly exhilarated; but this ¢ aration con 
isted in a sense of strength, of depth, 
of command such as he had never before imag 
in 


He was pro 








‘ f powe Yr, 


ed even. 
Ii 


little country congregation. 


e was far more at ease than when before. the 
He took his text 
with a serene interest and meaning in his tones, 
entirely natural; as conversational almost as if 
he were addressing one friend seated with him in 
quiet; and so through his whole sermon, only 
he grew in warmth as he 
however, all the time—no preaci 
dee , connes ted, 
respectful, earnest fa/i to the co gregation from 
text to close. And he had, from first to last, 
the attention, fixed and breathless, of the whol 
mass before him; and he knew it, with a glad, 
calm sense of conscious power. 

‘*An excellent discourse—most excellent!” 
said good Mr. Lundy—the most pious of the 
trustees, because he had been the most afflicted 
—to his wife as they walked home from church. 

And pretty much the same remark was at 


pre Cer ded, talk ing, 


gq, no swell 


/y 







and subsidence of sentences: 
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the same instant being made by some one in 
each of the groups of the vast congregation scat- 
tered from the church door toward their various 
homes. 
‘Very sensible remarks; quite a worthy 
ig man,” said the great Mr. Alexander, 
: carved the ducks at the head of his din- 


He also was a trustee—the trustee of the church. 
I'here was a great deal of an emperor in his 
white waistcoat and gold seals and portly form. 

‘* A little too self-possessed it seemed to me.” 
It was Miss Imogen Alexander who said it in 
reply to her father. ‘You know he is very 
young, has been preaching only a few months, 
und that to a set of crackers otf in the country 


somewnere, 


rv 


Too cool, self-possessed for one 
like him, preaching in such a church as ours.”’ 

Miss Imogen was chief female singer in the 
choir. A noble she had-—magnificent ; 
and nothing prevented her from singing loud 
and clear to the accompaniment of the organ. 


voice 


But then she had been accustomed to the grand 
old church from the was baptized, 
when a babe, at its marble font in front of the 


hour she 


pulpit. 
And it was a noble church too. 
you reached the 


ing aloft above every other. 


Long before 
city you saw its steeple tower- 
Its bell told of fire, 
even at midnight, to the soundest 
7 “+1 


sleeper on the 
It took at least a 
for strangers visiting the city to get so ac- 


iest verge of the town. 


customed to its deep tones that they would wake 


‘ry time during the night that 


’ its clock an- 
nounced the hours. 


The most transient travel- 
er, passing in a hurry from the hotel to the dé- 
pot, would stop as he came upon the chureh 

to gaze upon its magnificent size, its 
huge cirenlar-headed windows, its walls of solid 


editice, 


ranite, its noble portico of clustered columns, 
la 


on 


It was inde 
magnificent sanctuary; scarce a n 


its steeple soaring high above. 
ybler one 
continent—a temple to be proud of. 
And its congregation were proud of it. 
was the first obj 


It 
ct of interest to which visiting 
friends were carried during the week. It was 
with peculiar pleasure that any member of the 
congregation showed a visitor, on the Sabbath, 
down the broad aisle and into his pew. Not a 
trustee, however rich—and all of the trustees 
—but took more pride in the church 
than in his own stately residence. Of all the 
» hundred members, not one but considered it 
a pride to be known as a member of that church. 
Che poor among them spoke with occasional bit- 
terness of the rich trustees, who did not know 
them even by sight. But the church itself! that 
was to the poorest and obscurest a pride and a 
glory. 


ware wal 
VOCre ich 


‘**Singular,” said old Mrs. Bowen to her 
grandchildren that afternoon, ‘‘ very strange, 
how I heard so this morning at church. Dear, 
dear Dr. Jones! it’s ten years since I heard one 
good sentence of his preaching, and I never 
missed a Sunday. This morning I heard every 

Vor. XXI.—No. 126.—3 D 


man was Mr. Alexander—very rich. | 


| city that season. 
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word. My ears must be getting well—ain’t done 
nothing to them either.” 

“Yes; but, grandma,” says Jenny, ‘‘ you 
know Dr. Jones had lost his teeth, so he couldn't 
speak plain. The one that preached this morn- 
ing spoke so distinct like—and then it wasn’t 
loud, like Dr. Jones, but low—like talking in a 
room, you know.” 

‘** Jenny, don’t you ever let me hear you sar 
one word even looks like saying any thing disre- 
spectful of Dr, Jones. We'll never, never get a 
pastor like him,” says old Mrs. Bowen. 

‘“*Why, grandma,” says Jenny, the tears in 
her eyes, ‘I never even thought of such a thing 
And with this Testament he gave me too, only 
one month before he died !” 

And tender-hearted Jenny opens her little 
Testament, which is lying in her lap, sees the 
well-known handwriting on the first leaf, and 
bursts into tears. 

No wonder. Dr. Jones has been dead only 
some four months or so. He had been pastor of 
the church for thirty years ; and heartily had he 
been loved by all. The richer and more aris 
tocratic of the church had thought him “ rather 
—rather plain—well, an excellent man, you 
know—a little dull, perhaps!” But they loved 
Was he not the pastor ol 
For thirty yea a large 
had been paid in at bank prompt 
to the quarter-day. Rarely a week passed that 
did not token of love. 
A pair of slippers, for instance, worked, with 
painful adherence to the pattern, by little Susey 
Brown—six weeks’ hard work in intervals from 
school and tending her brother Bob—slipped into 
the hand of the servant that opened the Doctor's 
door, in blushing confusion, by Susey, who im- 
mediately thereon ran down the front 


him too, sincerely. 
the church ? tis salary 
one it was 


he receive some new 


steps and 
away, although she had dressed herself so nice- 
ly, intending to see the Doctor himself; and 
had thought about what she would say to him, 
and how, perhaps, he would take her on his 
knee and kiss her—oh, for weeks before! Splen- 
did books, too, from Colonel Tanner, who kept 
the book-store at the corner. <A huge rocking- 
chair, ‘‘ with the filial regards of Mrs. Marshall ;"’ 
a silver basket of grapes from poor Mrs. Ontard 
—the basket was borrowed, but the grapes wert 
from her heart and the vine over her cottage- 
door—a vine tended for this expr 
every cluster sent when ripe; it was all she had 
fty-fold a keene) 
enjoyment than if she had eaten them. Whei 
Colonel Beauregard returned from Europe hx 
sent the Doctor a whole box of things: a bit of 
the pulpit of Knox, a fragment of stone from 
Luther’s house, a book said to have been owned 
by Calvin, one of the earliest issued of Tyndale’: 
sibles—a host of things besides, which he had 
collected espe ially for his pastor, the collection 
of which formed a large part of the pleasure of 
his trip. Purses of gold, too, sent by little girls, 
that the Doctor might take a little summer trip 
when there was no yellow fever threatening the 
Not a week passed but the es- 


5 purpose 


to give, but she sent them with f 
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timable old Doctor had some fresh proof—if proof 
were needed—that his people loved him with an 
affection of thirty years’ steady growth. 

It was a Southern city; and if people love 
their pastors at the North with as warm an affec- 
tion, happy are those pastors, and slanderous are 
the authors of the books that hint of penurious 
parishioners and starving, heart-broken ministers 
in the latitudes nearer the North Pole. 

There is that instance of the affection of all to 
the beloved Doctor that ought by no means, per- 
haps, to be mentioned—that little affair of dar- 
ling little Lilly Alexander. <A great favorite 
Lilly was with the Doctor, which was no won- 
der; a miracle of girlish beauty and sweetness, 
she was the pet of every one. On one of her 
many childish visits to her ** dear Doctor Jones,” 
the venerable pastor fell asleep in his great arm- 
chair, for he was near seventy. A long-desired 
opportunity was in Lilly’s reach—to curl the 


beautiful long white hair of her pastor. She 
had cherished the thought for months: ‘* He 
would look like St. John—so beautiful!” The 


Doctor had been up during the night with a dy- 
ing parishioner, and slept soundly. With touches 
swift and soft asa fairy’s, Lilly had in a few min- 
nutes done up the entire head, propped so conven- 
iently against the back of the chair, in papers. 
There was plenty of paper on the table; the thread 


| do not say. 


with which he sewed his sermons was in the lit- | 


tle drawer; a big Commentary to stand upon. 
** Only let them stay in till he wakes; the hair'll 
stay curled after that, I know,” reasoned Lilly, 
trembling with joy, and flitting around the un- 
conscious Doctor like a humming-bird round an 
almond-tree. 
to run out for a moment to see a favorite cat at 
the kitchen, when stately Mrs. Alexander called 
at the door in her carriage, with her statelier sis- 
ter from New York. Dr. Jones heard the bell, 
and walked gravely out of the front-door, down 
the steps, and so presented his extraordinary 
head to the astonished gaze of the ladies seated 
in their carriage. I do not think it actually 
hastened the death of Lilly, which took place so 
soon after. Children like her are not intended 


But, her task completed, Lilly had | 


| Strong, sterling, healthful Common Sense. 


to live—at least not in this world; but I do think | 


that, even in her bitterest agony of grief over 
her darling, as she lay in her coffin, a thought 
of that scene flashed over her mother, and she 
glanced at the little hands, waxen in death, and 
smiled and broke into a passion of tears in the 
same moment. 

3ut Dr. Jones had been dead four months. 


The church had pensioned his widow munifi- | 
cently, and erected his cenotaph, and the edifice 
was still draped in heavy mourning the morning | 


Robert Maxwell preached under its paneled 
dome. 
It happened in this way: Several months be- 


had been ordered by her physicians to the city, 
to undergo a painful surgical operation, which 
only city surgeons could perform. She was a 
widow—Robert her only son. 
his mother, he had settled her in comfortable 


Accompanying | 


| murmurs of a gentle breeze, and bathed in the 
lingering smiles of a descending sun. 
fore Dr. Jones’s death Robert Maxwell’s mother ! 
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lodgings, declined the invitation of D; 


. Jones t 
preach for him in his grand church with gi; 
cerest unwillingness, and hastened back as « 
as possible to his obscure country charge. ‘J 


surgery was not one, but a series of operatioy 
threatening to extend through many weeks, ev« 
months. ‘That the society of Agnes Morton. t 
whom he had been so long engaged, was o} 
reason why duty pressed him so to return 
his charge, in the bounds of which she lived. 
To me the analysis and the diss 
tion of even the noblest and purest human hi 
that ever beat would be a task from which | 
would shrink with greater horror than from t] 
dissections upon the surgeon’s table. 

If there never lived a more devoted son, n 
ther did Agnes Morton—black-eved brunet 
that she was—ever imagine even a more devot 
lover. And Agnes knew, it is to be hoped: s] 
ought to. If that drawerful of letters from hii 
when in college and seminary, preparing for t! 
ministry, had not taught her, it was not for ] 
of reading each of them over often enoug 
During his vacations, and since, he had set 
near her. He had, in addition to all writt 
statement, given her oral proofs—a great mat 
of them, although he was a minister, very « 
indeed—of his affection. Thoroughly intelli- 
gent—sincerely pious, because understandingly 
so—there was only one thing that disqualific 
Agnes from being a minister's wife: she was en- 
tirely too beautiful. 
counterbalance that- 


However, there was this t 
she was not at all ri 
never had been; never expected to be. She and , 
Robert were poor, would live poor, die po 
that was all a settled thing. Their road of | 
stretched straight and clear before them to t] 
very end, like the rails of a railway—a fi: 
fact—one with which they were entirely content 
ed—at least, nearly so. She knew that her lov 
was a man of that order of talent which consis 
in a full, symmetrical, noble Common Sens 
Yu 
read it in his brown hair, clear brow, open eye, 
sincere lip, erect and manly form, in the ver 
tones of his voice, the calm, unexaggerated earn- 
estness of his opinions, the evenness of hi 
course. There was something of the clear shin- 
ing daylight—plain, and real, and true about 
him; the steady flow of a stream deep and slow, 
giving promise of the broad and majestic river it 
is daily coming to be as it flows on. } 

Yes, he loved her, she loved him, because they 
were mated of God their Creator. 

‘*What a Paradise earth seems just now!” 
she said to him, one quict evening, as they stroll- 
ed together through a landscape sleeping, in all 
its grassy slopes and clustering trees, to the low 





‘¢ Yes, Agnes,” he said, and stopping in their 
loitering walk, he took her hand in his, and 
turning upon her, looked full in her dark eyes 
with unutterable love; ‘it is Paradise to me, 
because of my Eve; and surely God never gave, 
even to Adam, such an Eve!” 

















At least he was strictly theological in his il- 
lustration. 

‘* And to as noble a Man as ever Adam cou/d 
have been, even before his fall!” was her spon- 
taneous belief—theologically incorrect. Howev- 

- she did not actually utter her heresy, owing 
to a temporary impediment of—well—of lips. 

But for all that they could not marry just 
It had been only by the 
sternest economy that he had obtained his edu- 


vet by a good deal. 


cation. Now that he actually was in the minis- 
try, the income promised by his country charge 
was very small indeed to the eye; and the part 
of that which was actually paid was entirely mi- 

scopic. Then the illness of his mother, the 
medical and other heavy expenses attendant upon 
her enforced residence in the city. For the pres- 
ent, marrying was entirely out of the question. 
All the ciphering of their joint arithmetic yield- 
ed that unmistakable result, and that only. 

‘Tt is a dark, a very dark providence indeed 
just now, but God knows best,” he would say, 
whenever he fancied a shadow upon her brow; 
say in a hopeful, common-sense way, as if it was 
the easy prompting of his heart, all the time 
holding down in himself the subterranean thun- 
der of desperate murmuring. 

‘*Not a syllable of that, Robert; not one lit- 
tle syllable!” in her turn she would say, when- 
ever, With brow a little downcast, he would be- 
gin, ‘‘If it was only so, Agnes, that we could—” 

‘There isn’t any /fat all, Robert; and you 
It’s plain matter-of-fact Vo! You 
needn't try to dress up No into Jf The wolf’s 
ears and teeth will show through the sheepskin. 
It’s No, No, all the time! I didn’t mean that 
about a wolf,” she continued, blushing. ‘*I have 
faith in our Father. I’m positively sure it is all 
for the best !” 

Though she wasn’t. The very brightness of 
her black eyes, as she said it with such granite 
confidence, was partly because they had been 
washed so in tears only just before. 

Nothing could give me greater pleasure than 
to represent these two as possessed of a perfect 
faith in God all the time—if it was only true. 
They were both of them sincerely, devotedly pi- 
ous. Their faith in God was the cause of all 
their peace and joy. But it was not a perfect 
faith yet. You may think less of them for it; 
but I can not help that. I must tell only the 
exact truth. 

Now the young minister had arranged, at 
much expense for him, to have a letter from the 
surgeon in regard to his mother once a week. 
One day he received a letter announcing that 
one of the operations is to be performed on a 
certain Tuesday. That Tuesday finds him be- 
side his mother in the city. It is Saturday noon, 
however, before his anxiety for his mother is re- 
lieved. Meanwhile Mr. Lundy learns of his be- 
ing in the city. With the consent of the other 
trustees he invites Mr. Maxwell to preach the 
next day. It has ever been part of the pride 
of the congregation that their church has never 
been closed on a single Sabbath—a noble pride. 


, a 
KNOW if. 
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There is no oné else at hand that Sabbath; and 
better even the obscure Mr. Maxwell than no 
one atall. They considered it as a high favor to 
him—the invitation. As it did not strike him 
at all in that light he consented. And this was 
the way he came to fill the pulpit on that bright 
December Sabbath. 

H{e had at first been invited only for the morn- 


ing. Immediately after that service he was 
urged to preach also during the afternoon. He 
did so, with even more ease and pleasure. Learn 


a secret just here, dear reader. If you can heat 
a minister only once, and wish to hear him at 
his best, don’t go to his morning service on thi 
Sabbath. He has not got his voice or his heart 
into tune fairly. Wait till his second service on 
that day; hear him then. In fact, if a ministe 
could only rise at night, just after the singing of 
the last hymn that closes the services of the hou 
and the Sabbath, and preach then—somehow blot 
the sermon just preached from the minds of th 
audience, and preach it from the beginning all 
over again—it would surpass by far every thing 
ever before heard from the lips of the man 
3ody, mind, soul, spirit have only then got 
full tune and mood. 

The people were pleased, exceedingly pleased. 
The more t 
taken unaware. 
know, is always the sweetest. 


iat they expected nothing, wer 
Unexpected gratification, you 
In a casual, a 
very casual, way indeed, Mr. Alexander inquired 
of the young minister, as he walked down the 
church steps after the afternoon service, whether 
he would remain over the next Sabbath. Mr. 
Maxwell ‘‘did not know certainly—hoped not, 
as he was anxious to get back to his charge. It 
depended on his mother’s health.” 

It so happened, however, that he could not 
leave his mother, and so it came to pass that he 
filled the pulpit again the next Sabbath morn- 
ing. Now there had been during all the week a 
People had 
compared notes—confidentially, you see—Max- 
well’s antecedents had been thoroughly ascer- 
tained from some in the city who had known 
him from boyhood. On the pulpit cushion, when 
he entered the pulpit Sabbath afternoon, the 
young minister found a note requesting him to 
give notice of a meeting of the church for the 
next day at 10 o’clock a.m. It did more to up- 
set him than any thing else. If you have the 
least sensitiveness of structure you can always 
tell whether the letter to you—still unsealed in 
your hand—contains good or bad news—is a 
challenge or a remittance—a dun or the an- 
nouncement of a bequest. During all the week 
Maxwell had vague intimation, in the smiles and 
introductions and general manner of the people, 
of something—he scarce defined to himself what. 
The tide of lady callers which had set in upon 
his astonished mother too! Before he opened 
the notice his heart told him its contents. The 
human element began to enter; he became pain- 
fully aware of the presence of his congregation ; 
and his prayers and preaching on the occasion 
were decidedly inferior to what they had been in 


low, steady buzz in the great hive. 
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the same pulpit before. With shame he ac- 
knowledged it all on his knees by his bedside 
that night, but with a heart strangely fluttering 
through all his prayer. He could not sleep. 
**Oh, if it only could be—only really is to be!” 
Phe thought was pshawed away a hundred times 
that night from his pillow, only to evade him 
and come straight back again. Through all the 
watches of the night he lay wide awake. When- 
ever he began to hope that now he could go to 
sleep, the deep tones of the church clock were 
sure to sound the hour, bearing the grand edifice 
full of people to him in the sound. All night 
long the splendid //- haunted him like a radiant 
ghost—only faded a little when he rose on the 
rainy morning. 

Immediately after breakfast he bade his mo- 
ther farewell, and was off in the cars—glad to 
get away just then. It was storming tremen- 
dously. ** Nochurch-mec ting to-day i he thought 
with half agony, half pleasure. And so he sped 
along. But the new-born /f kept up with him 
perfectly, on its just-fledged but superb pinions. 
**'Then I could marry Agnes! And how I could 
preach in that pulpit! It is so manifest a Prov- 


} 


nce too—so unsought! Pshaw—what non- 
sense! Agnes in a traveling-dress, riding with 
Oh, non- 
sense!" There never lived a more thoroughly 
sensible man than Robert Maxwell, nor more 
sincerely pious; but he was human—not an 


me, my own bride, toward the city! 


angel yet—a mere man. Besides, he was so 
young too! Yet there was an alteration in that 
railway since he last traveled it toward the « ity. 
It was a scientific level then; now the track from 
the city to his country charge lay tremendously 
down-hill. The rails were laid down such a de- 
scending grade as no civil engineer has ever yet 
dared to imagine. The grand objection to all 
such traveling is that there is such imminent 
danger of a disastrous accident. 

And so it was. There was no church meet- 
ing on account of the storm. Had there been, 
Rey. Robert Maxwell—D.D. as soon as possible 
afterward—would have been elected pastor of the 
church. On the very Tuesday afterward arrived 
from the North the Rev. Archibald Allison—al- 
ready D.D. Dr. Allison brought strong letters 
from the North, where he had already been a 
pastor, Dr. Allison had himself written, and 
himself published a book—‘* The Romance of 
Religion.” Dr. Allison filled the pulpit of the 
church next Sabbath morning and afternoon ; 
and splendid sermons Dr, Allison preached— 
** splendid” is the exact adjective that ought to 
have been and was used. Dr. Allison was re- 
puted wealthy—had the dress and bearing of a 
wealthy man. Dr. Allison had no reluctance 
to becoming speedily and universally known. 
Dr. Allison preached the Sabbath after, attend- 
ed a good many dinings during the week, and 
preached again the Sabbath after that. If nine- 
tenths of the salary paid to a pastor is from the 
pockets of the rich members of a church, of 
course they must have the choice of the man 
they are to salary. They did have it. One 


Monday morning after his arrival at his cour 





ge, as the Rey. Robert Maxwell sat in ] 


study—the splendid // still hovering over h 
but in a very faded and attenuated condition. 
only enough of it left to worry and bother him 
the Rey. Dr. Allison was duly € lected pastor « 


the church. Maxwell heard of it soon enouw: 


and was ten times more ashamed of hims 
than disappointed. 
II 

January, February, March, and half A 
have rolled away—not four full months— y: 
Maxwell has gained twice four years of know 
edge qualifying him for his noblest of all profes 
sions. His heart has been deeply rent, but 
has thus seen down into it, and is a wiser mat 
He has been repeatedly to the city in attend 
upon his mother, still there in the hands of th 
surgeon. Detainéd there, on more than one ox 


! 


y 
I 






casion he has preached an afternoon sermon f 
Dr. Allison. His sermons are by no means a: 
splendid as the Doctor’s—in fact, they are n 
splendid at all. The people have a sense of b 
ing not at a banquet, when he has preached, 
much as at a daily table of substantial, whok 
some food. A half-ashamed feeling, too, is 
somewhere in the atmosphere even of the grand 
church. Maxwell is still unmarried. The pri 
pect of marrying is even darker than ever. Yet 
strange to say, Maxwell and his betrothed on! 
love each other the more fondly, and have a 
quiet and peaceful trust in God, in compari 
to which all their previous experience was a s] 
low impatience. It is never by ¢aressing, but | 
chastening, that our Father wins our deepest lov 
and trust. ‘* Whomsoever he loyeth he chaster 
eth,”’ is the logic of religion. 

And now the middle of April finds Maxwe 
! 


imber of his mother, slow] 
dying. lis engagement for one year with h 
country charge expires with April, and he snate! 
es a moment from his mother to write declinit 
any arrangement for another term. It was | 
mother that bound him from the West—th: 
must be his home when this dear tie is broken. 

As to Agnes, that is all thoroughly arranged 
As soon as he has secured a home in the West 
—he knows not where that will be—she is to be 
his wife. They have learned to wait, learned to 
be patient—heavenliest of all the Christian vir 
tues, because the serenest. 

Dr. Allison has called upon him once and 
twice. While his mother sleeps in the care of : 
faithful attendant he makes a visit to the pai 
sonage. A noble building it is, too; place: 
some squares from the church, with exquisite 
taste, by those who remember that, while th 
minister belongs to the church, his family is a 
thing altogether separate from the church as is 
any other family—a thing sacred to the minis 
ter’s own self. Without a particle of envy) 
Maxwell enters the home that was so near lx 
ing his; waits undazzled in the magnificent pa’ 
lor ; is shown unsoured into the pastor’s library 
It exceeds even his ideal of such a room, but he 
greets Dr. Allison none the less cordially. <A 





in the city, in the ¢ 





ine-looking man is the Doctor; nothing can be 


her than his dressing-gown and slippers. He 
kind indeed to the country brother. 
‘ Does he know all, I wonder ?” is the thought 
f that brother from the outset. The Doctor 
wells upon the church, and nothing else, only 
erebv keeping the question repeating itself 
rsistently in Maxwell's mind. The Doctor 
waks of the organ, of the sing of the Sab- 


] He inci- 


is very 


ing, 
hool, of the large attendance. 
lentally mentions the recent purchase of a pas- 
r’s libt iry; he ‘really must show you” a pres- 
t or two he has rece ntly received. 


t} . 
ULiL=S4 


The ques- 

ion rings faster and louder in his visitor’s mind 

is the Doctor incidentally, and in various ways, 

esses upon that visitor the carnal fact that 

is unive rsally admired, esteemed, beloved— 

her too much idolized, in fact, than other- 

by the people. And the prosperous pastor 

lthy and muniticent church need not 

n himself the trouble either. With- 

it a particle of envy or repining Maxwell ap- 

preciated the brilliant position even more than 

Dr. Allison himself. Of all men living, the 

ho has just missed securing an object has 

st and keenest sense of the value of that 

If your relations with any one of the 

lefeated candidates for the Presidency are inti- 

nate enough, just ask him what he thinks of the 

White House; not, however, that he will say 
vhat he thinks—exactly the reverse. 


> wea 


give 


A very neatly-dressed negro man is just at 
this moment shown into the room. It is the 
xton of the church. With a glad smile of 

ognition he offers Maxwell his hand, which 
is cordially shaken. He is more deferentiai to 
the Doctor, who waits with evident anxiety his 
message. It is soon delivered, and with such 
ignified gravity as only the negro sexton of a 
ine church can put on. 

** Yes, Sir, [ is truly distressed to say, but ’tis 
my as I supposed ‘fore I went, yeller fever— 
sorry to say, Sir, yeller fever ‘yond a doubt— 
was what the doctor said—heard him ’stinctly.” 

The change that came over Dr. Allison’s port- 
ly form was wonderful to see. Wi/ted is the word 
nearest the meaning. It was as if the whole 
church grandeur he had just delineated around 
himself as its centre had come down with a 
rash. Men—at least old bachelors—are often 
so constituted. Dr. Allison had splendid tal- 
nts for the pulpit, the wedding scene, the grand 
lining; he had piety, too—was of spotless life ; 
but he had a horror of death, of Yellow Fever— 
a horror beyond control. Some men have a 
horror for a cat; some for a certain smell, or 
taste, or sound—aversion it is called. The in- 
stant yellow fever was mentioned in the Doctor’s 
hearing, a few wecks before, he had discovered 
his latent aversion with a vengeance. He could 
not conceal it from himself; worse, he could not 
conceal it from others. In every circle he had 
perpetually introduced it, hoping, fearing, pooh- 
poohing the very idea; asking a hundred eager 
questions. He had held every physician he met 
by the button, making inquiries as to ‘‘ the prob- 
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ability 10w, doctor, you know ? Pshaw! the 
possibility, I mean.” 

He knew that the fever had raged in the city 
years ago; never thought of it definitely in se- 
curing the pastorate. Since he began his in- 
quiries, well-meaning but exceedingly mistaken 
old Mr. Andrews had sent him a full file of the 
city papers for the period during the last preva- 
lence of the fever. With a kind of fascination 
the Doctor had read the details- 
they were in all consciencé 


dreadful enough 
over and over again. 
Mr. Andrews had even visited the Doctor once 
or twice ; it was a favorite reminiscence of gar- 
rulous Mr. Andrews, in fact ; something like the 
times in Valley Forge to a Revolutionary veter- 
an; and he had supplied any lack of informa- 
tion left by the papers. With almost gusto had 
ailed to his pastor the sin- 
gular atmosphere which preceded the advent of 
the pestilence ; 


the old gentleman det 


the coming of the disgusting 
flies of a species never before seen ; the remark- 
able sense of vigor, and enjoyment, and fullest 
health, on the part of an individual, which was 
felt before the attack ; the sudden pains in all 
the bones, the deadly prostration, raving, agony, 
black vomit, death. 

‘¢T’'m glad I thought to tell you all about it,” 
said the old gentleman, as he rose to leave, after 
a protracted visit of this kind. 
ought te 


**Qur pastor 
the fever before it 
comes. You'll have your hands full visiting, I 
tell It’s not to preach then we need a 
minister ; it’s to bury the dead, to visit the dy- 


» be familiar with 
you. 
ing, to console the survivors. Dr. Jones was 
never so active, never so much needed, as when 
we had the fever last. Oh, Sir,” said the old 
gentleman, taking his seat again under the pres- 
sure of the memory, “ you can not imagine how 
dreadful it is in the fever! The streets desert- 
ed; grass actually growing between the flags ; 
the only wheels along the streets those of the 
dead-carts; the tar-barrels blazing at the cor- 
ners, and the cannon firing till they found it did 
no good; the desolation as if the world was 
coming to an end—it was awful! What makes 
it more dreadful,” continued the old gentleman, 
proud to impart information to his pastor, and 
delighted with his absorbed attention, ‘is, that 
nobody knows either the cause or remedy of the 
disease. When a city is at its filthiest it may 
not appear at all, and when the whole city is 
washed from end to end, and the very streets 
perfectly white with lime, it comes none the 
And then the remedy: calomel 
good one season, aggravates the disease the 
next. Pounded ice—yes, it did work wonders 
one season ; the next it actually killed, I do be- 
lieve—swallowed in pills, you know.” 

And it was long after this that Mr. Andrews 
could tear himself away from Dr. Allison, only 
to renew the theme whenever he met him after- 
ward. 

And there was Dr. Allison’s own family phy- 
sician, Dr. Lovell: whether he had been an- 
noyed by Dr. Allison’s perpetual nervousness 
on the subject, or whether he really thought so, 


less. does 
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or whether it was only the Dr. Abernethy lurk- 
ing in him, he once closed a conversation with 
his pastor with the words, 

‘“* Yes, Dr. Allison, and I have observed in 
my practice that persons of a full habit—say of 
your build—are most certain to take the fever ; 
and just such patients, too, are most certain to 
die.” 

You see, the dissecting-table and familiarity 
with disease had dulled Dr. 
, or he never would have said it. 

All this took place weeks before the visit of 
Maxwell to Dr. Allison’s house. One thing 
had sustained the Doctor: the yellow fever did 
had not the 
last; it might not this summer—not for years 
to come. But the morning of Maxwell’s visit 
he had heard that a case of fever had appeared 
in the city, and had dispatched Charles, the sex- 
ton, instantly to learn the truth. And now he 
had learned it! The swift news had sent a sud- 
den sinking of heart into every bosom in the city 
hefore night; but it affected none as it did the 
portly, eloquent pastor. 

Not four weeks after this the Rey. Robert 
Maxwell received a message from a gentleman, 
waiting in the parlor of his boarding-house, ask- 
With reluctance he 
laid aside the Bible, which he was reading in low 
tones to his mother, propped up, faint and ema- 

iated, in bed, and entered the parlor to find Mr. 
Alexander waiting him there. A sense of quiet 
lignity, new to him, possessed the young minis- 


Lovell’s sensibili- 


ties 


not visit the city every season ; it 


ing to see him a moment. 


’ 


ter now, especially when in the society of the 
leading members of the church in that city. It 
Was with unwonted deference that Mr. Alexan- 


der announced the object of his visit. ‘Our 
pastor, Dr. Allison, has obtained leave of ab- 
sence for the summer, and we are desirous to se- 
ure your services while he is away.” It was 
now the church seeking his services as a favor. 
The young minister now looked down upon the 
application from above, not up to it as from be- 
low. His reply was ready : 

‘© You may know the condition of my mother, 
Mr. Alexander; how long she may linger I do 
not know. While I am detained in this way in 
the city it will give me pleasure to supply your 
pulpit.” 

And with that reply the rich Mr. Alexander 
had to be content. 

Yes, the Church had given the Doctor leave 
of absence. His terror had crept into his very 
blood, into the very marrow of his bones; it had 
paled his florid complexion, dimmed his bold 
eve, debilitated his stately bearing. He could 
talk, dream, speak, think of nothing else but the 
fever. His excessive nervousness had become 
universally known. Even on the most decorous 
lips there was a smile when the Doctor’s name 
was mentioned. 

But on one rosy lip it was a smile of infinite 
There was not a syllable to be said 
when the Doctor applied to the trustees for leave 
It was immediately granted. But 
Miss Imogen Alexander was ‘‘too much indis- 


bitterness. 


of absence. 
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posed to see Dr. Allison” when he called to take 
his leave. 

The queenly heiress had given her whole heart 
to the handsome and eloquent pastor. Pro 
exclusive, a belle by birth-right, full of all 
ideal which such a Southern woman has of 
lover, had Dr. Allison taken too much wine 
a dining, had he been guilty of ruinous extra) 
agance, had he even struck or killed an ener 
for an insult, she would have only defied the 
world, and conferred upon him, all the more ¢ 
gerly, her hand and her wealth and her heart 

Sut a coward! 

It was a terrible blow— perhaps a wholeson 
one—to the pride of the whole Church. The 
felt humiliated before the city, more than wor 
can express. Yet even the poorest member « 
the church was too proud to say much on t! 
subject. 

Imogen Alexander said nothing. 

And so Maxwell came to preach in the grar 
church Sabbath after Sabbath. He was a cl 
ened man. It was beside his mother’s bed, dt 
ing the long watches of the night, with the breat] 
flickering uncertainly on her pallid lips, that | 
prepared his sermons. The product of thos 
solemn hours, in near companionship with thi 
Angel of Death, they were well adapted to 
peo] le bowing their heads as a people beneath 
the darkening shadow of the same awful wings 
Splendid sermons then would have been as out 
of place as festive music in the chamber of th 
dying. It was practical religious instruction 
they needed and received. Instruction fresh 
from the Word of God—not gloomy, but glad 
with the good news of the Ge spel— not gloomy, 
but glorious with the hopes and hues of heaven! 
It was with a hunger as for the bread of life th 
the congregation entered their sanctuary. 
was with a sense of refreshment and new streneth 
for the duties of life and the trials of the hot 
that they returned to their homes. 

And those duties, those trials, now came fast 
and frequent. Maxwell’s mother still lingere 
—frail as the last leaf of autumn, and held t 
life by as slight a tie, untouched in her chamber 
by the gust that was raging around her, tearing 
from the boughs the young and the strong in 
the full summer of their leaf. The Yellow Fe- 
ver was indeed upon the city—a disease th 
more terrible becanse—its cause unknown, its 
remedy only guessed at—it seemed direct from 
the hand of God.. There was duty for Maxw 
now more important even than preparing a 
preaching sermons. Few, comparatively, gath 
ered in the church for worship. His work lay 
outside the splendid edifice. And day and night 
—there was little distinction now between them 
—was he at his work. Did he lie down for a 
moment’s sleep, utterly fatigued—he is aroused 
to visit some one just stricken, anxious for his 
body, doubly anxious about his soul. Did he 
sit down to a hasty meal—he is hurried from it 
to the chamber of another victim. His business 
there is not prayer or conversation. No; with 
coat off he bathes the hot head and holds down 


} 





the delirious wretch, till hands and bosom are 
spotted with the inky vomit. He snatches an 
instant to soothe his suffering parent, but must 
jay aside the cup from his hand and the endear- 
ment from his lip, to hasten to bury the dead— 
time enough only permitted him to cast at least 
. flitting beam of Christ and heaven upon what 

uld otherwise seem iike the burial of a dog. 
Nor can he leave the weeping survivors till he 


has at least repeated to them, from memory, | 


some passage of Scripture, and offered at least a 
brief but fervent prayer. The ordinary duties 
he had performed before as a minister were all 
very well; but he was now engaged in the prac- 
tical working of religion. 

The fever had not reached its height when 
he must cease from his duties to others, while 
he utters a last praver beside his mother. And 

smiles, as she dies, that she leaves him so 

ipied in his Master’s work. But from her 
ery grave he is hurried off to the carrying on of 
that work which is increasing upon him. And 
now a bar is in his way. His mother is dead— 
remain on the field? Not that 
he desires to leave—delicacy prompts the ques- 


wiy should he 


tion. In the rapidly succeeding calls upon him 


» has hardly time to debate the question. He 


comes as soon as possible upon Mr. Alexander. | 


lie finds him in the chamber of the dying— 
roadcloth, ruffles, stately bearing, aristocratic 
dignity, all gone together—hard at work. Be- 
fore he can say a word Mr. Alexander has an- 
ticipated him. ‘* We entreat you to remain!” 


is all he says; and Maxwell forgets Delicacy in | 


present Duty. 

And so the weary weeks, that seem years, roll 
around. The fever reaches its climax, begins 
to decline, slow ly ceases. As it sullenly retires 
it suddenly turns back, as if it had forgotten its 
noblest victim, and, last of all, Maxwell himself 
lies smitten down in his chamber. 
flies through the city a new sorrow pains hearts 
exhausted with sorrowing; tears gush from eyes 
long worn out with weeping. There is conten- 
tion in his chamber who shall nurse him. Even 
the physicians, turned into grim machines by 
incessant toil, loss of sleep, and dealing with the 
disease, laugh aloud at the perpetual flow of 
fruits and flowers and all manner of delicate food 
which pours in from those who are refused ad- 
mittance themselves. ‘The door is haunted dur- 
ing all those weeks by young, old, rich, poor, 
white, black, waiting to know ** How Mr. Max- 
well is to-day.” His disease reaches its crisis, 
and every heart in the congregation—almost in 
He is 
pronounced convalescent, and there is sincerest 
joy and fervent thanksgiving in families even 
whose names he had never heard. 

One thought fills the mind of the feeble pa- 
tient as he so slowly recovers. The West, his 
new field, his great business there. As soon as 
he can guide a pen he renews the theme in his 
letters to Agnes—Agnes, whose wrestling prayers 
for him during that long trial have wrought her 
heart into a nearness to God and a nearness to 


the city—seems poised upon its turning. 


GLITTER AND GOLD. 


As the news 
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her lover such as she never knew before. He 
and she and all of us. It is only in the white 
heat of the forge that we put off our old selves 
and are wrought by the Master into nobler in- 
struments for his work. 

And so it is that, one day when inquiries are 
made at the door of the young minister and pres- 
ents are brought, the inquirers are answered and 
the presents are sent back with the news that 
Mr. Maxwell has left. Yes, the pale convales- 
cent leans back in the cars that bear him on a 
visit to Agnes with serene consciousness of duty 
done as it was put before him to do. One or 
two weeks in her neighborhood to recruit his 
wasted strength, and then the broad West. 

It is a pity he left that day. The very next 
he would have had a visit from Dr. Allison just 
returned to the city, very much refreshed indeed 
from his summer at the North. It would have 
been a treat to the invalid to see the Doctor 
portlier than ever, blooming like a gigantic rose, 
ready to resume with new eloquence his splendid 
pulpit ministrations, Not that the Doctor was 
painfully disappointed either, when he found 
that his young brother was gone. Not so much 
at least but that he found heart enough to go 
direct to Mr. Alexander’s. 

Ringing at the well-known door, he sent up 
his name to Miss Imogen, and was ushered into 
the luxurious parlor. 
of the winter with him was to close his matte 
with her, and marry as soon as possible there- 
after. True, his letters to her during the sum- 
mer had not been answered, owing, he supposed, 
to her not being in the city. Sut she had been 
in the city—none busier than she—all the long 
summer. And she came down to him much 
sooner than it was usual for her to do on his 
calling. He met her smiling—a large, hand- 
some man he was—and with hand 
tended. She listened silently to all his saluta- 
tion, still standing, not apparently even perceiv- 
ing his hand. 

‘Dr. Allison,” said the queenly beauty, in 
her slowest, softest, most polished tones, ‘* you 
are a gentleman and a minister, and I am a 
lady. On this account we will, if you will be so 
kind, make our interview as brief and as final as 
possible.” 

‘* Miss Imogen—Miss Alexander! really I do 
not—” 

‘*Pardon me, Dr. Allison, you will under- 
stand me in a moment,” she continued as softly 
“Tn abandoning us at the approach 
of the fever you have forfeited—pardon me—our 
esteem forever. You know how we regard a 
soldier, especially a general, who flies in battle. 
I am pained to say that we regard your conduct 


Worse, 


The opening arrangement 


agerly ex- 


as before. 


as being just as cowardly—forgive me. 
as your duty is more sacred.” 

‘“‘The trustees—your own father—did not 
hint even, when I left,” exclaimed the amazed 
divine. 

‘Pardon me again for interrupting you, Dr. 
Allison,” said the belle, in her gentlest manner ; 
**they had no desire to keep you an instant 
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igainst your incl'nation, 


ness as pastor in this city is entirely gone, I as- 
sure you. If you will permit the liberty, our 
astonishment at your leaving us is only exceeded 
You did so, I 
presume, however, only to resign. se good 
enough to excuse me; I am engaged with some 
friends just now.” 


by our surprise at your return. 


And she was gone from the room. Not to 
No, women 
of her stamp care very little for such a man 
when they find him out. 


weep, as you imagine, dear Miss. 


she had ex- 
hausted all her feelings and tears on the matter 
months ago when he first left the city. 

Permit me to add, Rev. Robert Maxwell was 
absolutely prevented from going West; is now 
the pastor—universally beloved—of the city 
church ; and—is a married man. 


Besides, 


THE ORDINATION BALL. 


A% attic is a great family record. What the 
£% archives of a nation are to the lover of his- 
tory, this great, dimly-lighted upper chamber is 
to the student of his own name and race. A 
house without such an apartment has no actual 
past. It may be gas-lighted, steam-heated ; its 
floors may be carpeted with beauty and its walls 
hung with real gems of art; but it has no Book 
of Chronicles—no Old Testament, prophetic of 
the New. 

From a child I confess to a marvelous fond- 
ness for exploration. The forest had never a 
flower too solitary or shade-loving to awe me, 
w the rock a crystal so deeply imbedded as to 
liscourage my feeble stroke. The same delight 
with which, in later years, I have bared my 
brow to the breezes of the wilderness, the same 
leaping of pulse as at sight of the glorious ‘‘ eagle 
and stars” in a strange land, and the self-same 
exceeding joy felt while listening to some new, 
wild tale of the mythical aborigines, I knew in 
its entire fullness of meaning when my widest 
realm of research was an old family garret. 

It was not our own, for we lived in a house 
comparatively new; but we had an aged relative 
in whose house I was a frequent and ever-wel- 
come guest; for, unlike most children, toys and 
pictorial primers and doll-babies were not at all 
to my taste. Aunt 'Tabby’s old-time stories suit- 
ed me infinitely better; and for this very reason, 
and because I was a never-weary listener, the old 
lady loved my companionship. 

Not a creature dwelt in that antiquated house 
but Aunt Tabby—an octogenarian then—and an 
old gray cat, older by some years than myself. 
The shadow and quiet of her dwelling were very 
fascinating to me, though in such broad contrast 
to my own sunshiny home, where half a dozen 
untamed children were forever mad-racketing ; 
and because I was never home-sick there, and 
always loved her stories, and never teased her 
cat, I was Aunt Tabby’s prime favorite. 

In time, too, I became an entertainer. Sum- 
mer afternoons, while the old lady took her nap 
in her high-backed chair, and gray-skin slept on 








As it is, your useful- | 


| hibited, and that was of no consequence whil 


on, as readily as my brother Tom’s skates. 
| times donning an old dress and bonnet, with a 








his rug at her feet, I was free to amuse myself 
wherever I could find amusement; and this wa 
usually in the same low, cobweb-curtained atti 
chamber, in whose ancient chests and boxes we) 
hoarded the relics of by-gone years—memoria! 
of many generations. One chest alone was pro- 
: 

the field was wide and new. 

At first nothing diverted me so much as tl 
obsolete garments, which I could scarce brin 
myself to believe were ever the pride of livir 
menand women. Such odd-shaped hatsand poke- 
bonnets! Such dresses, with only two widths 
of skirt and scarce an inch of waist! And then 
such high-heeled, peak-toed shoes, which would 
throw me down, whenever I essayed to put them 
Son 


me- 


huge embroidered work-bag on my arm, I would 


| creep softly down stairs, not even disturbing the 
|cat, and take a seat where Aunt Tabby’s eyes 


would be sure to fall upon me at the moment of 
waking. This was an ever-agreeable entertain- 
ment to the old lady, and sometimes drew forth 
a family story, followed by the certain instruc- 
tion to put away the things carefully, just as I 
found them. 

When the old clothes and the crewel work had 
been sufficiently examined and discussed, the 
files of newspapers began to attract attention. 
Such funny-looking little papers some of them 
were! scarcely larger than my two hands, or a 
sheet of modern note-paper; and such type and 
spelling too—every s an f, and every 7 an i! 
These I often took down to read to Aunt Tabby, 
and to ask her to explain to me, for the little I 
knew of geography would get sorely confounded. 

The papers of the Revolutionary period awak- 
ened all the slumbering patriotism of her youth. 
She remembered well when the Boston Port-Bill 
first aroused the colonies to active resistance. 
Her father was a captain of the ‘* Reformators,” 
and led his little company with General Putnam 
to Bunker Hill. This she told me one time 
when I had read in one of those little faded blue 
papers of the fall of the brave Joseph Warren, 
the hero of that memorable battle-day. 

Another time, when I was laboring hard with 
the account of the difficult and important march 
of Arnold to Quebec, she stopped me short and 
told the whole story, while tears rolled down her 
withered cheeks. Her young brother had per- 
ished of hunger by the way, after eating his car- 
touch-box and shoes. A comrade buried him 
under the autumn leaves by the Kennebec, with 
a fragment of cold brick in his mouth, with which 
he had vainly striven to appease the pangs of 
starvation.* He was only a tender school-boy, 
she said, not fit for that dreadful expedition, 
which had tried the stoutest men. 

For a long time the old newspapers were the 
absorbing entertainment of cach day, and from 
them I learned my first lessons of revolutionary 
history. 

But when the papers failed to interest, I be- 

taht : * A fact. oa 
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an to look longingly toward the high brown | 


hest, into whose deep recesses my curious eyes 


re forbidden to peer. What treasures of the 
jen time were there laid away too sacred for me 


to look upon ? was my often-recurring thought. 


And, if so private, why was not the chest se- 
ired by lock and key, instead of standing with 

1 yawning as if to tantalize as well as tempt ? 
\ it Tabby’s treasures were in no danger, how- 

1, for not without permission would I have 

n guilty of disturbing the m of the de- 
part “ud earnestly as I desired to do so. 

After 
trange surmises respecting the chest, my curi- 
lly gratified. 
It was at mid-summer time. I had been staying 
i week at the old house when my brothers came 


having quite exhausted imagination in 


sity was at length very unexpecte 


ne morning for me to go home, and make one 
fa whortleberry party to the mountain. 
excursions always afforded me a great deal of 
pleasure, and so I was eager to go. But Aunt 
abby wondered why, with a dozen young ones 
it home, I could never be allowed to remain in 
to 
nake me willing to stay another week with her, 
nd not mind the berry party ? 

“* Leave to search the great bro 
lied, promptly. 

’ 


veace ; and inquired what she could give me 


vn chest,” I re- 
Leave was as readily granted, 
saw the boys depart without a single regret. 
That afternoon, when the napping time came, 
{ went with more than usual alacrity to the gar- 
et, for the mysteries over which I had dreamed 
1d pondered so long were to be revealed. I 
uld scarcely abide my own rapid movement. 
Drawing a broken arm-chair as near as possible 
to the chest, I elevated myself to raise the gaping 
1. All the stories I had ever heard of ponder- 
us lids fast closing and imprisoning hapless vic- 
tims could not deter me a moment. 
off my shoes, into the chest I sprang with the 
of expectancy, and 
buried in carefully-tied rolls and bundles and 
files of papers and letters, from all of which 
arose the suffocating scent of mould and time. 
Hlow was I to commence work, now when 
Should the letters 
x rolls or bundles be the earliest objects of in- 
‘6 First Jirst 1” I an. 
swered, in childish proverb ; and so proceeded to 
intie and unroll in rapid succession. 


lightness Was soon 


really plunged tz medias res ? 


spection ? come, SeTUEL 
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Next came a paper-enrolled mystery, from 
which arose the scent of camphor 


myrrh. 


, gum, and 
As I loosened the string a half-decayed 
soldier’s cap, marked inside, **C. L., 1775,” 
told its own story of the brave boy who had 
fallen by the Kennebec the ice of his 
I could not | dropping a tear on 
that moth-eaten relic, lI] m of Aunt 
Tabby’s story forced itself to mind, and I laid it 
away. 


in 
Ip 


sery 
country. it 


as the recollectic 


A little paper box next attracted my atten- 
tion, which, opened, was found to contain, with 
other things, an ancient love-letter from 
great-gran lfather * Ts lady of his heart, 
lovely Remember Lux 
in form, 
man Was a minister. 
the arg 


ing but love. 


n my 


It was a curious k 


ter, sermon enamored yo 
text was from Sol 
mon’s Song 
prover 

have bec 


’ and 3 
ent not} 
n the earthly fair one to awak 
ardor of devotion in a soul bound to a heave 
life-work! There al oth 
’ ee 

and a number of pictured certificat 
havior in school, lit- 


of faded hair, tied with faded silk, and 


nly 
were scvel 
vit and two or three 


ot good be 


tle braids 
a lorget-me- 

These must ha j 
Aunt Tabby’s sister, of v 


heard her speak. 


treasures oO} 
iad sometimes 
I would ask her more abou 
pape r | 


hanging it for another of similar shay« 


the OX 


ext 


| size. 


This, too, was a little repository of keep- 
sakes, notes, and letters, many of them written 
in bold, manly hand, and signed ** Moses Rob- 
inson,” These were all directed to Aunt Tab- 
by, and we from Uncle Moses, when he w 
her lover, more than sixt; 
half that period he had lain in the grave-yard, 


re as 


years before. k 


| but Aunt Tabby had never ceased to grieve for 


half- | 


| in this town. 


The first roll was an infant’s wardrobe; little 


lresses and caps and flannels, simply made and 
partly worn. 
off for the whiter robes of immortal life I could 
not conjecture, but somebody's darling I knew, 
for my mother had a similar bundle at home 


over which I had seen her weep. Carefully as 


What baby form had laid them | 


[ found it it was tied up and laid aside for a! 


vhite dress, with the finest of cambric rufiles, 
though made, apparently, for a little girl not 
much taller than myself. With Aunt Tabby’s 


economy, and fondness for fine linen too, it was | 


a marvel in my mind she had never made use of 
those ruffles, so yellowed with time. 


was held too sacred for use. 


I had yet | 
to learn their history, and wherefore that dress | 


las much 


the husband of her youth. 
Among the hoarded treasures of this last lit- 
£ 
tle box was one thing which puzzled me exceed- 
ingly. It was an ordination Gall Ticket, and 
read thus: 
** Your company with lady is respec 
all to be given on Wednesday eve 
1e tavern hall of § on the or 


Rev. Timothy Taylor to the 


fully solicit 
b ning, Oct 


) 


nal Churi 


‘*** To every thing there is a season, an 
purpose under the heaven.’'—FEccle 


e to every 
last 

‘* An ordination ball!” I exclaimed. 
who ever heard of such a thing? 
minister ‘ gave it to them’ afterward if they « 
then as they do nowadays. I mean to ask Aunt 
Tabby about this thing when I go down.” And 
with this resolution plunged deeper into the 
mysteries of the chest. 

“Absorbed in new discoveries, the hours of that 
long summer afternoon made rapid flight. And 
not until Aunt Tabby herself appeared to sum- 
mon me to tea was I aware that I had -over- 
staid the customary napping time. 

‘Why didn’t you call me before 
table?” I asked, springing from the 
ity I had entered 


‘Why, 
I guess the 
1) 


Alc 


to set the 
chest with 
it. Oh, 
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Aunt Tabby! I have found so many new things 


to inquire about, I shall have to stay more than 
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French officer painted her as a new figure of 


Innocence with Minerva for her guide; and nm 


a week.’ money could induce her to part with the pictur: 
A ] I 


» longer the better,” 


‘* Well, well, child! th 
he replied; ‘* but make 


bout sundown. I hope you will leave every 





iaste now, for it’s near 





p 
I never saw any other child with such an expres- 
ion as Mima had; and it never seemed strang 
that folks should look at her, or the new minister 

} +] 





thing in that chest just as you find it.” any more than others. 


I said, ‘and that I 
have got in my pocket, and will show it to you 
when we get down stairs. "Tis a ball ticket, 
Aunt Tabby, an ordination ball ticket! And 
who ever heard of such a thing before ?” 


‘* Every thing but one 


‘*They don’t have such things nowadays, to 
be sure, though folks are not a grain better than 
they used to be; just about the same, I expect. 
Young people will always be getting amusement | 
in some way, and dancing was the fashion then, 

nd every body called it civil, and said, like 
Solomon of old, there 1 

I took the quaint little ticket out of my por ket 
and handed it to her after we were seated at 
table. 

“Yes, I remember it,” she said, carefully 
wiping her spectacles for a closer inspection. 
** And there is your Uncle Moses’s name among 
the managers. 1785. That was a great whil 

go, child; a great while ago. If you were 

only a little older I could tell you what came of 
that party.” 

* Po, Aunt Tabby!” I exclaimed, earnestly. 

‘I am old enough—twelve next winter. What 

was it now? I do want to know.” 


as ‘a time to dance.’” | 








** Maybe when you are older I sha’n’t be here 
to tell you,” she said, in a compliant tone. 
** And if I should tell you the story now and 
give you the-ball ticket beside you would never | 
quite forget your great grandmother.” 

** No, nor Aunt Tabby either,” I replied; ‘+ for 
this was your ticket, and not hers.” | 

“Yes, I know it; but it was to her that ball | 
was an eventful occasion. Let me see: I shall 
have to tell you what went before it a little, I 
guess. ‘The winter before your uncle and I 
were married old Mr. Adams the minister died, | 
and the next spring a young man by the name | 
of Taylor came to supply the pulpit. He had | 


| 
very pleasing ways with him, and took mightily 
with the young folks. My father was one of the 


which brought the new minister a great deal to 
our house; so much that before long folks began 
to talk as though Moses was quite ‘cut out.’ I 
didn’t care what they s no more did he. 
And an occasional allusion to the subject con- 
vinced us that Mr. Taylor cared as little as our- 
selves. With such an understanding our inter- 
course was very pleasant and unembarrassing. 
‘*My sister Remember—or Mima, as we al- 
ways called her—was then about fifteen. A lit- 
tle thing at that, scarcely if any taller than your- 
self. And the new minister used to catechise 
her with the other children of the parish. She 
wasn’t never a bit like other children, though ; 
but was the most sedate, sober-minded young 
person I ever knew; and so pretty that strangers 
used to stop and gaze upon her. A lady of a 


| 
deacons, and one of the parish committee besides, | said, 





| see that Moses Robinson, with his great, no 


** One evening, after Mr. Taylor had been tak- 
ing tea with us, as he often did, and had ma 1 
himself very agreeable and pleasant, Mima sa 
to me, 

‘**T don’t wonder, Tabby, folks say you 
knitting a mitten for Moses Robinson, your ol 
beau; and I shouldn’t blame you much if y 
did, either.’ 

***What do you mean, Mima, by not blam- 
ing me?’ I asked, a little rufiled at the insinua- 
tion. 

‘I mean,’ she said, coloring slightly, ‘ that 
I don’t see how, with the minister’s pleasan 





ways, and his great learning, and goodness, 





his evident partiality for you besides, vou cai 
help liking him better than Moses, who I used 
to think, before Mr. ‘Taylor came, was the ver) 
best fellow in the world. Sut don’t you see a 
difference in them now, Tabby ?’ 

** Yes,’ I answered, not a little tartly. ‘1 

ot 
soul and body, is worth a thousand « fv ur little 
Mr. Taylors, though he is well enc ugh in } 
way. I wouldn't give one honest hair of his 
head for all the Greek and Hebrew that go t 
make men so learned !’ 
*T didn’t think of off nding you,’ she said, 
in an apologizing way. 

‘*¢] ain’t offended,’ I answered, ‘ because I 
know there’s no accounting for tastes. But, 
Mima, I have liked Moses Robinson ever sinc: 
I was ten years old, when he came from tl 





| wars, and brought our poor brother Charley's 
cap, and told us how he threw his own awa 
and wore that, because he thought we might set 


store by it. And it was Moses who got leave t 
stay behind and bury him in the wilderness ; fi 
he and Charley were always like brothers to on 
another. Do you think I would forsake him 
now for a stranger ?’ 

‘*She made no reply; and, after a little, I 


***You don’t remember Charley, do you, 
Mima ?’ 
| Yes, I do,’ she said, quickly. ‘I was 
| five years old when he went away, and ran and 
|hid because I felt so bad about it. He cam 
|and found me under the high case of drawers, 
land took me up in his arms, and said, ‘If | 
| never come back again, little Mima, you won't 
| forget you once had a brother Charley, will 
| you?” x I never told any body before what he 
|said to me; but I have never forgotten him. 
| He comes to me often, when I am asleep, and 
| looks so handsome—just as he did when he went 
away. Oh! I never loved any body so well as 
Charley!’ And she burst into tears as she 
spoke. 

‘* Mima was our brother’s especial pet; but 

















»< she never mentioned his name, I had often 


e ydered whether or not she had forgotten the 
idol of her childhood. 

‘‘T no longer felt any resentment toward my 
sister because she had ventured to see Moses un- 
favorably in the light of Mr. Taylor; but some- 
times dared fancy that Mr. Taylor saw me to 
as great disadvantage in the presence of little 
Mima. I was not certain, however, and she had 
never such a suspicion. She thought he looked 
upon her only as a child. 

"So the summer passed. The call to settl 
which the parish had given the new minister 

is answered favorably, and the first Wednes- 
day in October was the day fixed upon for or- 
There hadn’t been such a thing in 
the place for above fifty years, and every body 
was wide awake about it. 

‘We'll make a glorious time out on’t!’ says 
Moses to me, soon as ever the day was set. 
‘Mr. Taylor is a right-down good sort of a man, 
and such a thing as an ordination can’t be cal- 
We've been talking, 
Deacon,’ he said, turning to my father, ‘ wheth- 
er ‘twouldn’t be best to git up a ball, with a rous- 
There'll 


be a good many strangers round, you know.’ 


dination. 


} 


lated on every year. 


in’ ordination supper, in the evening. 


‘¢* There can’t be a bit of objection,’ my fa- 
ther replied, q provi led every thing is conducted 
‘* decently and in order.” Time for every thing, 
Moses.’ 

‘¢¢'That’s my opinion, Sir. Come, girls, then, 
bring me the ink-horn, and I'll write a form for 
the tickets. I’m going to Norwich to-morrow, 
and will get them struck off in right shape. 

‘* Ink and paper were brought, and in a few 
minutes Moses handed my father what he'd 
written, and asked if there was any thing to 
add. 

**¢Guess Td just put a text of Scripter on,’ 
he said, after reading what was wrote; ‘ for ‘tis 
our duty to acknowledge the Lord in all our 
ways, Moses.’ 

‘* So the great Bible was brought, and we set 
to hunting for the very passage you see here be- 
fore you. And when ’twas added on, and the 
tickets were neatly printed, they were quite the 
pride of the parish, The managers sent them 
all over Windham County, and the ordination 
itself wasn’t talked any more about than the ball 
in the evening. 

** Mother said Mima and I should have some 
new dresses for the occasion, and went herself 
and bought the finest linen she could find; and 
Mima and I made rufiles till our fingers were 
tired, just as foolish gals do nowadays.” 

** And was that little Mima’s dress I saw up 
in the chest ?” I asked, interrupting her. 

**T dare say, child, for ‘tis there somewhere. 
She said the last time she put it on that she had 
been too happy in that dress ever to cut it up, 
and that she would keep it to look on as long 
as she lived. So it was put away among her 
choice things, to be preserved with care. 

‘*There never was a brighter day than that 
ordination Wednesday; and every body, from 
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oldest to youngest, seemed to feel its influence. 
and looked as sunshiny as the day. The ordi- 
nation council said there hadn't been such an ex- 
amination passed by a young candidate for many 
a year, and the parish was proud to hear it. All 
the county was there, and the great galleries 
had to be propped up for fear of accident. The 
singers wore flowers in their hair, and when the 
ministers came into the meeting-house they all 
rose and sang, ‘ Blessed is he that cometh in the 
name of the Lord.’ I don’t believe there ever 
was a pleasanter ordination than that; for nowa- 
days they are too common to make much ac- 
count on any way. 

‘**The fun isn’t over yet, by a good deal,’ 
Moses said, as he walked home with us at the 
close of the meeting. ‘The band will be up 
from Norwich by sundown, and we shall get 
great music to-night. Some of Mr. Taylor's 
friends from New Haven are going to stay over, 
and they'll all be on hand for supper. ‘Then, 
if we ain't entirely used up, the ministers will 
git a serenade before the music leaves. We're 
bound not to leave any thing undone, for we've 
been ordaining a man for life, and expect he'll 
live to preach his half-century sermon at least.’ 

** Tow Mima’s face glowed and sparkled as 
Moses spoke; and when he got through she said, 
‘Oh, Moses! I do think you are the most gener- 
ous person I ever saw.’ 

‘And if your sister were not so near, I 
should reply that I think little Mima is the 
handsomest at this moment. How your fac 
shines, Mima! We'll show folks how ‘* pigeon 
wings” are cut to-night.’ 

‘* When night came they were as good as thei 
word. I never cared much for dancing myself, 
and Mima was never tired of it. I couldn't tell 
you what her dancing was like, but it was the 
very music of motion; and I always felt, when 
I watched her, as though she might rise up like 
mist and vanish away. 
dancer too, and was never prouder than when 
he had little Mima for a partner; for she would 
flit around him like a humming-bird, never los- 
ing step or breaking time. 

*““T sat near the door of the hall watching 
them as they led the last dance before supper. 
The musicians were putting all their force into 
the instruments, and observing with as much 


Moses was a grand 


interest as myself the progress of the figure, 
when a number of persons entered the door not 
far from where I was sitting. It was the new 
minister and his friends a few minutes too early 
for supper; so the landlord led them up to take 
a look at the dance. I could not help feeling 
proud of Moses and Mima. He moving s0 state- 
ly and grand up and down the figure; she, glid- 
ing after him so lightly and noiselessly, seeing 
nothing nor nobody, caring for nothing but the 
motion and the music. Her light chestnut hai 
fell in curls around her face and over her shoul- 
ders, and her new white dress made her look 
more childlike than ever. 

‘¢ ‘Who is she?’ I overheard one of the stran- 
gers asking Mr. Taylor; and not until the ques- 
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tion was repeated did he reply, ‘A heavenly 
cherub got astray in this sinful world:’ never 
taking his eyes off of her all the time. 

‘*Not until she had danced through the fig- 
ure, and Moses set her down beside me to rest 
while he went to see if supper was ready, did 
Mima perceive the presence of the strangers, and 
then she turned very pale and trembled like a 
frightened bird. 

*** What is the matter ?’ I asked. 

*** Nothing,’ she said; ‘only I didn’t know 
there were so many spectators.’ 

** Moses soon came back to say supper was 
ready, when the dancing stopped, and the band 

nmediately struck up a march for the supper 
table Ss. 

***You seem to have more than your hands 
full to-night,’ Mr. Taylor said to Moses, who was 
trying to give the old people and the strangers 
he precedence. ‘Just allow me the privilege 
of taking your ladies to the supper-room.’ 
next minute I was introduced to the Rev. Mr. 
Somebody, and we were following Mr. Taylor 
and little Mima in the march to the tables. 

6 A majority of the old folks of the parish 
were present, and grace was said by the new 





minister, all standing; and when supper was 
done thanks were returned by old Deacon Allen, 
the only person present who was at the ordina- 
tion supper of Mr. Adams, upward of fifty years 
before. 


could until the dancing should begin again. The 
evening was as mild as May, and some of the 
company went out and walked on the tavern 
stoop, and some played ‘ Button’ in the house. 
Mr. Taylor and Mima sat down together on one 
of the deep, old-fashioned window-seats, while 
his Rey. friend and I joined the group out of 
doors and talked of the loveliness of the evening, 
and of the talents of the new minister, who, he 
assured me, quite led his class. He spoke about 
the wonderful beauty of my sister, too, and said 
he more than suspected that Mr. Taylor was 
taken captive by her. 


‘““Tt was half an hour or more before the | 


music summoned again to the dancing-room. 
When we went back again into the house the 
older part of the company was preparing to go 
home. Moses was in pursuit of me, and, so 
bidding my temporary gallant good-evening, we 
went to look up Mima. She was still sitting in 
the window-seat, too much absorbed in the con- 


versation of her companion to notice us until | 


Moses asked whether she was ready to go back 
to the hall ? 

**¢T think I shall go home pretty soon,’ she 
replied, hesitatingly. ‘Father and mother are 
yoing now, and—’ 

***T have offered to take her along with me,’ 
Mr. Taylor continued ; ‘after having persuaded 
her that she is too weary to dance any more to- 
night, Mr. Robinson will not hesitate to resign 
one of his fair ones to my care, I trust.’ 

‘** Not with the pastoral charge so strictly 
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| lors; while I think he is about equal to a 
** After the first tables were cleared, old and 
voung had to amuse themselves as best they | 








enjoined upon him to-day to watch over t/ 
lambs,’ Moses replied, laughing. ‘I shall have 
to release you Mima, if such is your wish.’ And 
bidding them a hasty adieu we went back to the 
dancing-hall, remarking merrily on the new 
pect of affairs. 

** The ball broke up at midnight, and not, lik 
modern dances, at sunrise. Mima had just re 
tired when I got home, and lay pressing hex 
hands to her temples as though suffering extreme 
pain. 

‘***}Iave you got the headache,’ I inquired ? 
‘No,’ she said, ‘only I can not think!’ ‘Only 
you can not help thinking,’ I said, rayly 


gi 





‘Don’t lie there looking so sadly perplex 
now. What if I should tell you that, in con- 
sideration of the hint you gave me some tit 
ago, and finding as I do the new minister 
proving on acquaintance, I am thinking of 

ing Moses the mitten ?’ 

***T should say, then,’ she replied, quite seri- 
ously, ‘that perhaps you could not have him 
now. 

*** And why not now as well as then, Mima? 
I see no difference.’ 

*** Because I think Mr. Taylor begins to lil 
me a little,’ she said, with the humility of one 
making criminal confession. ‘ Besides, Tabby, 
you undervalue him. You think one hair oi 
Moses Robinson’s head worth many Mr. Tay- 








body, and a great deal too good for a sin 
child like me.’ 

***Ha, ha! you do, do you? Well, I think 
such a learned man ought to be capable of ju le. 
ing for hit Mima! So you j 
go to sleep now, and you'll think the same to- 
morrow. 

“The whole parish were taken by surprise 
when, soon after, the engagement of little Mima 














nself any way, 





| to the new minister became known; but very 


rood to 


fortunately Mima was too innocent and g 
have her claim contested by old or young, and 
no parish jar was the result, otherwise her tender 
heart would have been broken. 

‘*Mr. Taylor urged that they might be mar- 
ried at Thanksgiving, at the same time with 
Moses and I; but Mima was only fifteen, and 
our parents would have their wedding put off a 
year. Mima had never been away from home, 
and must have one quarter at least in a board- 
ing-school to learn fancy needle-work, for that 
was about all the boarding-schools of them days 
taught anyhow. 

‘*So your uncle and I were married one 
Thanksgiving, and Mr. Taylor and Mima the 
next, and the ordination ball-dresses served for 
both weddings, and were never worn afterward. 
Mine was cut up and used longago; but Mima’s 
was treasured carefully, and after her death laid 
away among the family relics.” 

It was getting dark when we arose from -he 
tea-table; and Aunt Tabby silenced all my far- 
ther inquiries by promising at some future time 
to tell me more about little Mima’s life and 
death. 
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A VERY LONG LETTER. 
PROMISED to tell you all about it, Mary. 
When I bid you good-by at our door, and 

shook hands with Mr. Harris, and promised to 
write you a long letter to Ahmednuggur, and 
tell you all about my plans and my life from 
year to year, I did not think that four years 
would creep by without my doing so, or that I 
should have the story to tell you that I sit down 
Writing close by the south 
where we said good-by, the same sweet- 


to write to-day. 
door, 
brier blooming and perfuming the air, and the 
same horse-chestnut lifting its lamps of rose and 
white blossoms through the deep green leaves ; 
it [am not the same, and you are hard at work 
in hot India, and my baby namesake has a Hin- 
doo name between mine and yours, and— 3ut 
I shall tell things in their course. That sum- 
mer you were married and sailed away to be a 
missionary Joe Peyton went to California. He 
was poor, for his father was a farmer, and Jolin 
was to take the farm after him ; so Joe had only, 
for his share of the farm-produce, a good school- 
ing at the Academy, after his district teachers 
had taught him all they could. Iwas a farmer's 
laughter, too, as you know; but you don’t know 
for I was shy of telling you about it in that 
year we were room-mates at Dartford Seminary 
-that Joe and I always were playmates at 
hool. Iwas a year older than he, but not so 
He used to bring me huckle- 

berries, and mud-turtles, and hickory nuts; and 
when he forgot his dinner, or upset it into the 
mud racing to school, he always had half of 
mine; and mother knit him a pair of clouded 
red mittens just like mine, for he wore his gray 
ones all out dragging me on his sled. Then 
when he got bigger he used to bring me trout, 


strong or so tall. 


ind little birds he went gunning after, and stone 
apples to bake; for I was rather weakly for a 
while; and we went to the Academy together, 
and we saw each other pretty nearly every day. 
And then, when father died, I never shall forget 
how Joe came and sat down by me—he was the 
first one to come in and tell how the tree fell on 
to father—and the: he came and saw I 
stunned, and he took my two hands and said, 
‘Poor child, dear Hetty!” till I could ery. 
after that I went away to Dartford Seminary, 
for I was seventeen, and mother wanted me to 
lave a good education, for she knew she never 
could keep up the farm all alone, and a farm in 
Weston is not worth much; so she sold it out to 
Uncle Eben, and boarded with him while I was 
at the Seminary. 

You know what I did at that school, Mary, 
and how I grieved to leave it when the year was 
out. Then I went home to Weston for a while, 
and then to Virginia, where I had a place offered 
me as governess in Mrs. Randolph’s family. 
She was a widow, like mother, and I thought, 
perhaps, she would be gentle and sweet 
kind like mother; but I was mistaken. 
was a beautiful woman, tall and haughty 


was 


and 


and 
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cold: she was not unkind to me, she treated n 
with punctilious courtesy ; but I don’t know how 
it was I grew old so fast in that hard first year 
The second year began no better—her children 
were always unruly, and she would not let mx 
govern them. I was not only obliged to teach 
them, but to be with them always, to see all the 
company that came to the house, and to do my 
share of their entertainment so far as my slight 
knowledge of music and my still slighter power 
of conversation went. I ached sometimes t 
have an hour by myself to think of mother, and 
to recall a few words Joe Peyton had said to 
in that last vacation—words that meant 
deal though they were few. But after a while : 
sort of change came over things, for Mrs. Ran 


Tre 


a great 


dolph’s only son came home from abroad, and 
if ever she softened to any one it was to him 
He was like her in person, tall, handsome, fair ; 
but his mouth was not like hers, 
sweet, undetermined; her 
beautiful as a statue’s. He was proud, too, but 
indolently proud, and kindly besides ; he treat 

me with as much consideration possible, 
but no disrespect or forgetfulness of my position, 
and I liked him for both. 

I began to feel more at home, to work better 
and harder, to regain some reliance on myself 
to feel that I earned my six hundred dollars 
fully. But I did not improve physically. 1 
grew paler and thinner, and one day Mr. R: 
dolph said at the breakfast-table : 

‘* You really ill, to-day, Miss Hart: 
must prescribe for you.” 

Mrs. Randolph looked at me scrutinizing}; 
I think she found nothing in my pale dark fa 
to excite her apprehension. 

*““You do not look well,” said she. 
is your prescription, Harry ?” 

** Rides breakfast, mother; I 
that would do her good. Where is the 
pony aad 

** But I do not know how to ride,” I suggest- 
ed, meekly. 

**The gray pony is over at Belmont,” said 
Mrs. Randolph, as 
spoken. 

**T will teach you to ride,” said Mr 
dolph, with a kind smile and nod. 
ter was settled. 

After that we rode every morning—long rides, 
after some practice—and I grew better fast. It 
was not altogether the fresh, crisp air of late an- 
tumn, the excitement of the exercise, that did 
me good; it was, more than half, the kindness, 
the care, the consciousness that somebody was 
interested in me and my welfare. This is only 
an episode, Mary, put in to tell you why I left 
Bellair ; but, truth to tell, Mr. Harry Randolph 
I knew 
him to be a drunkard and a gambler, after the 
fashion of his not those 
names. I knew him to be a man of no sort of 
| principle ; but he had been kind, and careful, 


it was facile, 
lips were set and 


as was 


look 


‘* What 


thin} 
gray 


before 


composedly as if I had not 


Ran- 
So the mat 


fell in love with me, and told me so, 


class, who do use 





She | and loving, where every one else was cold or po- 
ae o . ‘ 
\ lite, and I felt almost as badly at leaving him as 
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he thought he did at my going; but I made a 
pretext of a letter Uncle Eben had written, say- 
ing that mother was not well, and I left Bellair 
the day but one after Harry Randolph had told 
me that he loved me; and his mother does not 
know to this day that her son humiliated him- 
self so far as to love her little Yankee governess, 
But you see why I had to come back to Weston: 
ind there I was when you stopped to say good- 
I did 
for I was not good enough 
to go on a mission, and I did not think it was 
possible then for me to leave mother and Joe, or 
for them to leave me. After I came back from 
Bellair, Weston seemed very dull and quiet. I 
Hill District school, for I would not 
leave mother again—she was too feeble; and I 
like to have something to do, as well as needed 
it, for, to tell you the truth, Joe seemed much 
less lovable to me than when I was away from 
him. I had been living among the highest 
class of Virginia gentlemen. I had seen them 
in society and at home; I had become drilled in 
all their punctilious customs; and when Joe 


1y to me, the week after your wedding. 
not envy you, Mary; 


took the 


came in from haying, with bare feet, and ate his 
dinner with the blade of his knife, and wiped his 
hot, brown face with a red silk handkerchief, 
my tastes rebelled against him. At first I was 
both eross and cold; then I tried to educate him 
into better ways; but gradually, as I came to 
know how good, and true, and strong he was— 
how unselfish and earnest, and how entirely he 
had set his heart on me, and how much better 
he was than I, I gave up every thing, and was 
‘like myself again,” as he said; for he had 
laid all my strange ways to illness, or anxiety, 
or some real cause, rather than to my foolish 
pride and fastidiousness. He would not have 
believed I could have such a feeling toward him 
—he never even suspected it. I had not been 
home from Bellair long before Joe began to get 
very grave and sober. I could not think what 
was the matter. He worked very hard; but 
when he was through for the day, instead of be- 
ing full of fun, as he used to be, he was quiet, 
and said he was tired. 

At last, one May evening, he sat on the steps, 
and I went out and sat by him. He did not say 
any thing; only looked round at me with a 
smile. 

‘* Joe,” said I, ‘what ails you lately? Some- 
thing is the matter, I’m sure ; you are so sober, 
so quiet. Tell me, please.” 

** Come out to the barn, then, Esther. I will 
tell you; but I don’t want any body else to 
hear.” 

So we went out and sat on the barn-door sill, 
and Joe told me how discouraged he was getting 
in Weston ; how all his work there only brought 
him laborer’s wages; and how tired he was of 
waiting in the still deferred hope of our mar- 
riage, nothing seeming to bring it any nearer. 
I had no comfort to offer him, for I knew what 
he said to be true. I thought of it often myself. 
At last, after a few minutes’ silence, he said, 

‘*T have resolved on one thing, Esther—hard 
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as it is. I have resolved to go to California. 
I am sure if I work hard here I can work hard 
there; and there I shall get pay for labor, 

come home to give you and your mother a real 


home, where none of us need to drudge for ow 
But — but — Hetty,” said he, 
breaking voice, ‘‘ will you wait for me ?” 
I could hardly speak either. Poor fellow! 
he had doubted that, and grieved himself over it 
all this time. I put my arms round his neck 
and kissed him. I never had done that before. 
** Joe,” said I, ** I'll wait for you till I die! 
Well, that set matters straight again; ar 
not to drag out my letter, which promises to | 
too long already, I won't tell you how badly we 
all felt, or how Joe left us with a sober face, but 
plenty of courage, and I went back to my dis 
trict school again. This was four years ag 
The first year we had frequent letters from him 
He did not do very well immediately, but, aft 
a while, got a better claim, and contrived to Js) 
up a little. The second year he did much bet- 
ter; but this news came somewhat dampened 


bread. with a 


to me, because mother was so ill, it seemed un- 
kind to be glad of any thing she could not share. 
Still I was glad—very. 

But oh, Mary, after that second year ther 
never came one letter to me—not one! I wrot 
by almost every mail, but got no answer. I had 
no knowledge of any one in California, or |] 
should have written out there to inquire. I di 
all I could, and so did Uncle Eben, but we hear 
nothing ; and I had to keep as bright as I could, 
for mother was failing all the time, and by th 
middle of the fourth year she died. 

Iwasallalonethen. Oh dear! nobody knows 
what that is by any words ; nobody 
you belong to, no home, no fixed place any where, 
and only yourself to look to, whatever happens 
It is both hard and bitter, Mary ; may you neve 
know it for yourself. 

Uncle Eben was very kind, and Aunt Ann 
meant to be. I was sick after mother died fo 
three months; not sick enough to have the doc- 
tor often, or to need much medicine, which was 
a good thing, but feeble and miserable and not 
able to teach, or indeed to sit up most of the 
time. Aunt Ann was very good to me then; 
she nursed me with herb drinks, and soups, 
such things, till I was well, and then I began to 
look round for a place to teach. Mother’s board 
and mine had by this time pretty much taken 
up what Uncle Eben owed us for the farm, foi 
he had to pay off a mortgage there was on it, 
and I had but about two hundred dollars left to 
begin with. I advertised, and inquired about a 
school, till at last I heard of one in New Jersey, 
and applying for the place I was accepted, and 
so made preparations to be there by the first week 
in May. I saved up fifty dollars for my ex- 
penses, and resolved to put the other hundred 
and fifty in the Savings Bank in Hartford ; then 
I made my clothes, such as I should want, for 
it was a family-school, and I could not wear just 
such old things as I could have used in Weston, 
and by the last week in April I was all ready to 


all alone! 


ana 











start. Weston was five miles from any railroad, | 
ind about twenty-five miles above Hartford, but 
not on the river, so that it made the fare to New 
York pretty high, and then I should have to be 
there overnight, which was unpleasant for a wo- 
1an all alone; so it was agreed that I should go 
1 to Hartford with Uncle Eben, in the double 
wagon, on Monday, as he had got to carry in ¢ 


load of grain, and so stay overnight with a sis- 
ter of Aunt Ann’s, and take the river boat for 
New York Tuesday afternoon ; then I could put 
my money into the bank, and get one or two 
little things I needed, and be at New York early 


Wednesday morning, in time to take the Amboy } 


boat ; for the place where I was going was some- 
n the Camden and Amboy Railroad line, 
I forget how far. I can’t but own, Mary, that 
my heart sunk when Uncle left me on the boat. 
[ felt ready to ery before every body, but I knew 
if I once gave way I should not be fit for any 
thing, so I resolved not to have one thought about 
what could not be helped, but to enjoy myself 
if it was to be done; and being pretty resolute, 
is you know, I set to work directly to find out 
something to see or hear that should divert my 
mind. The river was beautiful enough to do 
that for a long time; its shores of tender green, 
ind wooded banks where deep hemlock and pines 
looked like shadows among the budding branches 
of elms and chestnuts, and misty white birches ; 
every now and then a party of shad-fishers, pull- 
ing in their seine, or dragging it out, their bright 
red shirts adding just one touch of vividness to 
the soft gray and green tones of the land, and 
here and there a white-winged ship, steadily 
pressing up from sea with full sails and urgent 
prow plowing the blue waves; sail boats too 


where ¢ 


there were ; children playing on the shores ; men | 


lowing in 1€ ieve neadows, urning up iong, 
l ig in the level 1 1 t long, 


black furrows without haste or rest, as if they | 


and their patient oxen were machines or bits of 
clock-work wound up to go just so long. At last 
my eyes were weary, and something more amus- 
ing met my ear than the cries of babies and the 
hushing of mothers. I took up a paper and af- 
fected to read; next me sat a young woman of 
the strongest Yankee type conversing with an 
old man in those tones of a woman's voice that 
make themselves heard far as a dinner-horn, and 
for like reasons ; consequently, at least a dozen 
passengers besides myself were edified by the con- 
versation, which proved to be principally an ac- 
count ‘* Miss Sykes” was giving to ‘‘ Deacon But- 
ton” of his wife's funeral, at which he could not 
of course be presumed to have been a spectator. 
‘“*T declare!” said she, ‘‘ I never see such a pro- 
cession in all my born days. Hanner and me, 
we went in Squire Sykes’s double kerridge, and 
we kinder cut round the green and cut in behind 
the mourners, so’s to see the hull length on’t, 
and I must say I never did sce sech a procession 
in Norton before.” 

‘‘I was greatly honored, greatly honored,” 
murmured Deacon Button, in a humble man- 
ner. ‘*I didn’t know nothing about it then, but 
'm obleeged to you for lettin’ on me know now.” 
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‘Well no; I expected you was too much af- 
flicted to think o’ them sort o’ things; me and 
Hanner we set right close up by the pulpit, side 
o’t, so’s we could see the mourners ; and we spoke 
on’t arter the fust hymn, just as Mr. Hyde riz 
to pray, that you seemed to be real affected. I 
see the tears a runnin’ down your face as thou gh 
you felt it.” 

**Well, did. Yes, I did, Miss Sykes. Mary 
Jane was a helpful woman; I miss havin’ on 
her round beyond all account. But she’s got to 
a better world I han’t no doubt, and I expect 
she relishes it.” 

‘*Life’s pretty uncertain,” responded Mrs. 
Sykes ; ‘‘ we're here to-day an’ gone to-morrer. 
I'm pleased to see how you've fixed up your lot 
down to the cemetery—it’s stoned up real com- 
fortable and slick—and them lich-liddys and snow- 
berry bushes look kind of respectful. Miss But- 
ton did take to flowers so, seem’s as though she'd 
rest better to have ‘em a growin’ overhead.” 

‘* She was partial to all kinds of blows, that’s 


|2 fact; an’ she never liked the idee of bein’ bur- 


ied right into the ground; so’s I see she was 
a-goin’ to die, why I set to and got the lot ready 
right off; and last time she rode out we driv 
‘round there to look at it; so’t I feel as though 
she was suited, and that’s consolin’.”’ 

‘* Fos, is. 
all the consolation a man can have. 


I don’t see but what you’ve got 
And, after 
all, it might have been worse, as Mr. Hyde said, 
when my husband’s mother died of quick con- 
sumption up to Lee, and we had her brought 
down to be buried. He says, says he, *‘ Ther 
a’n’t no loss like that; a man can lose his wife 
or his child, and get another, but he can’t never 
| have but one mother.’ ” 
‘“‘That’s a fact,” said the old man, rather 
| brightening up at the new idea; and I don’t 
know but the affable and sympathizing Mrs. 
| Sykes would have gone on to recommend an- 
other wife to him, but just at that moment a bell 
| rung, and she exclaimed, **‘ Gracious! if there 
ain’t the Haddam landin’. Well, Deacon But- 
ton, I bid you good-day ! I should be pleased 
| to have you call when you're down our way.” 
‘¢ Thank ye, thank ye; I should be pleased to 
come. Give my respects to Mr. Sykes.” 
So Mrs. S. gathered up her bag, her two bun- 
| dles, her bunch of dry fennel, and her blue um- 
brella, and went ashore. After she departed, 
| there sauntered to the bench near me two young 
|clergymen, prototypes in American print of 
| Messrs. Donne and Sweeting, ‘ herolings” of 
| Shirley! Mr. Donne’s wife (an achievement 
| since Shirley refused him!) and Mr. Sweeting’ 
aunt accompanied them. Mrs. Donne’s self- 
complacent poise and comfortable aspect, the re- 
freshments she carried in a leather hand-bag, 
| and the ease of her position, were something to 
see; and consoled a beholder for the fact of her 
| partnership, since she seemed to take it easily. 
I found, from the earliest scraps of their conver- 
|sation, that they belonged to the Episcopal 
| church, and that Mr. Donne was settled in the 
| diocese of that best of men, Bishop B——, of 
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whom it might well be said, as Fredrika Bremer 
said of another bishop, ‘* The Virtues, tired of 
living always with the Bishop of Svara,” etc. I 
hoped in my heart these virtues were spread 
through the diocese, and noted the conversation 
carefully, that I might hear something perhaps 
of a man I reverence above all others, dissenter 
though Iam. But I think Mr. Donne had no 
time to celebrate his bishop. He was engaged 
in talking over college exploits with Brother 
Sweeting, and endeavoring to persuade him into 
some confidences that Mr. Sweeting did not care 
to reve al, 
round as his own youthful physiognomy, which 
he enjoyed with boyish enthusiasm, and 
naturel,” 


contenting ]-:imself with an orange as 


as the French say of potatoes. 
getting very tired of their platitudes, and the in- 
terchange of ladies’ talk about cooking, table- 
cloths, silver, and church-extension, when sud- 
denly the name of my own village roused me, 
as Mr. Sweeting said—throwing the skin of his 
orange out of the window, and making a naive, 
naughty little face at his oily fingers—‘* Were 
you at Teft’s ordination, at Weston, Donne of 

“Yes, I went there,’ observed Mr. Donne, 
with an ‘but I was late, and the 
church was crowded, and they didn’t seem to 
know I was a clergyman, so I had to stand in 
the aisle by the door; I hadn't any chair, and 
when it comes to prayers one’s got to kneel down, 
you know, so I just had to kneel on the floor, and 
the dirty Presbyterians spit all over my boots! 


air of disgust ; 








After a while they found me out, and got me a 
seat, though.” 

Little Mr. Sweeting was suddenly struck with 
wheeled about, and looked me 
idently fearing I might be one of 
lite sect; but I looked as Episcopal as 
reassured, back to the 
But I rose and walked away; I 
could not have ca d off that rubrical look a 


consideration ; he 
in the face, e 


the i 





he went 








conversation, 





rrik 
second time. 

You w 
Mary, : 
must: fi 
at Middleto 
gers crossing the landing-plank to come on 
board I saw a well-known face—I saw Harry 
Randolph. He was alone 
cupy him, and I dreaded h 


drew my vail over 


mder why I S, 
so dol. Iwill straight now. I 
isTr lth the boat stopped 
wn, and among the group of passen- 


diverge to thes 





goon 


ache deck 











with no party to oc- 
so I 


away, 





finding me out 





my face, and, turning 
crept round quite to the stern of the boat, where 
room for the 
railing and the cabin, and looked backward up 
the river. Gradually the sun sank lower and 
lower toward the west, the river poured its silver 
flood behind us, shut in from curve to curve with 
seeming barriers of hill and forest, till the steam- 
er’s wide rippling wake seemed to be threading 
some lake of the woods whose 
bled away with frost and rain, shoved their ruins 
if uprooted hemlock and 
abrupt bank, and wrecked them on the water's 
At first the deep breadth of rolling wa- 
ter was blue as the sky above, then dusky with 
their clouds, and then wave after wave of color 


there was just one chair between 


steep shores, crum- 
tottering pine down th 


edge. 
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poured down from the gorgeous west—faint a: 
first as the tender lining of a shell, and flecked 
with blue, but deepening slowly into rose, and 
crimson, and orange—till the river rolled behit 
us a weltering sea of glass, dyed with tints tha: 
no Bohemian, moulding his fairy fabric, ev: 
fused into cup or vase; tints which every glit 
tering wave of the steamer’s wake repeated ar 
disturbed into new glory, pouring its tides , 
refluent splendor upon the gray shore, and {il 
ing every tiny bay, flowing round every dii 
green island with lavish gorgeousness, till 1 
eyes ached and my head swam with a new rey 
elation of color. While this was passing away 
came the summons to supper; I was called « 
of glory to tea—but I did not go. Economy, 
stern regent! who had so often nipped my cx n 
forts 
nied me unflinchingly greater luxuries than a 
steamers supper. Economy, with forethought 
had provided for my wants, and forbidden tl 
unnecessary half dollar. I was glad of it now, 
for I felt sure of escaping Mr. Randolph's eye: 

I took from my basket the provision, both subst 
tial and delicate, which Aunt Ann had made, ar 
enjoyed my nice sandwiches and bit of hon 


and constrained my impulses, so often d 





made cake quite as much, no doubt, as I shot 
have the curious assemblage of food that 
ers do often take, and call it *‘tea.” While 1] 
was eating the splendid heavens and the resplen- 
dent river faded, and in the depths and height 
where color had rioted and reigned came cool, 
misty, half tints; the water assumed those hu 
that again are shell hues, pearly, not iridescent, 
but metallic, hardening into the exquisite but 
nameless color of polished steel; while twilight 
vailed the shores with softest blue-gray ton 
till one could scarce tell where earth ended an 
water flowed, save for a deeper line of shadow o1 
a light from land. 
one by one, and serenely kindled their answering 
stars in the quiet river; while far up on the hil 
sides glittered other, unrevolving planets, fron 
nested villages and scattered farms; and ove1 
all brooded the light water-mist, sighing coldly 
upward like a passed soul. 

Presently the moon rose, and molten silvei 
away pearl 1 steel. I was watchit 
the shifting shadows of hill and tree on the w: 
ter, all absorbed in this new phase of nature, 
when I heard a quick tread coming round the 
railing. I rose to let it pass me; but it did not 
pass. ‘Esther!’ said Harry Randolph. I coulk 
not escape now; so I quietly shook hands wit} 
him, and asked him how he did, as if we ha 
part d ve sterday. lic iooked me steadily in th 
face, and shook his head instead of 
me. 

‘*Sit down,” said he, at length; 
chair here. I want to talk to you.” 

I did sit down. I was cool enough not to | 
shaken, and I meant to let him see it. I kne 
he was at least a thorough gentleman, so I trust- 
ed him. 

‘** How did you know I was here ?” 
way of opening the conversation. 


trave 





Now stars came out above 


swept 





answerin 


‘““T have a 


said I, by 








DOWN THE RIVER. 





‘‘T saw you as I was coming on board, only 
r one moment, but I could not mistake that 
pale little face. Are you ill? Are you sad? 
Where are you going, Esther? What does this 


for 
i 


mean f 

He touched my crape vail as he spoke. 

‘¢ Mother is dead,” said I. 

He took up my hand and kissed it gently. 

» kind, tender action touched me inexpressi- 
ly; it brought my loss and my life too near, 
[could not keep the tears all back; a few fell, 
and he sat silently till they were over. Then he 
ke again without waiting for an answer to 
any other question : 

** Esther, will you come back to Bellair ?’ 

“T can not, Mr. Randolph. Iam going to 

ompton to teach a family school.” 

He muttered something condemnatory of 
Pompton under his breath, and then turned 
round and said, vehemently, 

‘¢‘You know I don’t mean to teach ied and 
Lucy. J want you. I want my wife. 
wants you for its mistress.” 

“‘T must go to Pompton,” 

He swore at Pompton again, not under his 
breath this time. 

‘¢You shall not go there, Esther. 
Bellair. You think you will not live with my 
mother. She is gone, she is dead too. 
Ned yonder at school. Lucy lives at Roanoke 

ith my uncle. You will have it all your own 
way, Esther—only come.” 

He spoke so tenderly, so earnestly; he had 
loved me so long; I was so tired and so lonely, 


’ 


Come to 


that for a moment my heart beat, and it seemed | 


as if I could love him. I suppose my silence 
gave 
again, and, turning a little to look more fully 
in my face, brought his own full into the reveal- 
ing moonlight. Poor Harry! ‘That face told 
an undeniable story of his life. ‘The lines on 
its fair surface were dreadful hieroglyphs of age 
that is the result of sin, not of years; his mouth 
had lost its sweetness, and taken to its facile 
curves a weakness that was not far from im- 
becile; his eyes were bloodshot ; his cheek hag- 
gard and wan. It was his face I answered as I 
said again, ‘I can not.” 

‘“‘Why, why ?” said he, impatiently. 
stands between us? We are alone. 
every thing to you, Esther. You shall do as 
you will at Bellair. You never liked company 
—yon need not now. I will keep you to my- 
self. Only come.” 

‘No one stands between us, Mr. Randolph ; 
but I do not love you. It would be wrong for 
me to marry you.” 

**But you would, Esther, you should. I will 
make you—I can. All these four years I have 
wanted and waited. Don’t you think that love 
worth having ?” 

‘What have you been doing these four 
years?” said I. 

He hid his face in his hands for an instant, 
and then looked up and langhed bitterly. 

‘* What have I been doing? <A pretty record 
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‘*¢ Who 


Bellair | 


said I, deliberately. | 


I left | 


him courage, for he grasped my hand | 


I will be | 


that would be to tell you!—you who left me to 
go mad without you, and then ask how I did 
it.” 

“If you had really loved me you couldn't 
| have tried to kill your love with drink and cards 
| and horse-racing as you have done. You would 
| have kept yourself good and pure for my sake. 
| You would have worked at yourself to be true 

and noble. You would not be what you are 
| now if you had loved me as you ought.” 


* And you—you coul 


1 not preach so quietly 
to a man you loved, Miss Hart,” , With a 
| half-sneer. ‘*I suppose we are both mistaken, 
| or rather I am.” 
| He rose from his seat beside me, and leaned 
over the railing. His gentlemanly instinct re- 
| turned after a moment’s quiet and effort. 
| ‘¢ Excuse me,” said he; ‘*‘ forgive me, Esther. 
You do not know what you make me suffer. 
| You have never loved or you could not expect 
me to be calm.” 

‘*T have loved,” said I, ‘‘loved as deeply and 
}as well as a woman can, Harry, and lost it all.” 

My voice choked as I spoke, for Joe's fine, 
resolute, manly face rose up before me, and I 
| knew afresh what I had lost. Ah! should I 
ever cease to know it? Harry Randolph sat 
| down beside me, and I told him all I had to tell. 

‘“* He was worth loving,” said Mr. Randolph, 
with a deep sigh, as I stopped to dry the few 
hot tears I could not restrain, ‘‘and I am not. 


said he 


nt 
nt 


|I will not ask you again, Esther; I will not 


trouble you; but if you ever need a friend, 
promise to write to me, to ask me for any help.” 

‘*Yes, I will,” said I, and I meant what I 
said. It was tiie, however, that the interview 
was at an end; so I got up and bid him 
night. 

“Can not I do something for you in the 
morning, Esther?” said he. 

I was half-tempted to accept his offer, for I 
| had never been through New York alone before, 
| but a moment’s thought warned me that it was 
| not best. I had only myself to depend on. I 
| was almost friendless. I could not be too care- 
|ful of what I did. SoTI said, 

‘* No, thank you. I shall need nothing. 

** Good-by!” said he, holding my hand one 
| moment, and then he was gone. 
| J went into the cabin, and lay down in my 
berth, but not to sleep. The night was warm 
land close; the air of the room oppressed me ; 
|my narrow bed was irksome—it seemed to me 
| like a coffin. I wondered if so trance-sleepers 
|felt. I thought of death, solitary and untend- 
jed; of narrow beds in a hospital ward; of 
| gaunt and comfortless cots in the poor-house. 
|Such death, no doubt, awaited me. I should 
| struggle through a laborious life, having no- 
thing and hoarding nothing; I should die with- 
out one kind hand in mine, one loving look of 
farewell, and be so coffined and buried, all un- 
mourned. 

Yet I might have had a different fate. _I 
might be mistress of those cool halls of Bellair, 
and, lying amidst its luxuries, cradled in down 


x nt xl. 


” 


| 











and silk, hear voices low with baby laughter 
echo through the corridors, and be tended down 
to death by patient children and a tender hus- 
band. What if Harry did drink, and swear, 
and gamble a good deal? I could win him 
from some of these things; and surely almost 
any thing was better than the hard, ill-paid life 
of a school-mistress. ‘To this temptation of the 
devil 7 made no answer ; but just outside of the 
ch was the last in the 
cabin, a black woman, whose color kept her out- 
side in this world, was slowly spelling over to 
herself, in a low voice, part of a Bible chapter. 
I listened intently—for my Bible had remained 
unread—and, word by word, ‘* with stammering 
lips and another tongue,” I heard these words : 
** Qught not Christ to have suffered ?” 

She paused there—to rest perhaps; but though 
she resumed the reading, I heard no more. I 
was silenced by that one sentence—ought He to 
have suffered !—suffered for results of good— 
suffered alone that no man hereafter need so 
suffer—and ought I not to suffer ?—I, whose life 
was stained with selfishness, murmuring, discon- 
tent. Iwas like a shamed child. It was time 
to hide my face in His garment and ask to be 
forgiven, to be made strong, to live for others, 
and not to remember myself; and the tearful 
prayer lulled me to sleep. I woke at morning 
rested and refreshed, and, after dressing, made 
my way to the stern again, for we were nearing 
New York, and I wanted to keep in some quiet, 
out-of-the-way place till the boat was somewhat 
cleared, and the porter at leisure to take my 
trunk over to the Amboy boat, where I was to 
get it checked for Pompton. I sat quite still, 
watching what is to me one of the dreariest 
shores in the world, the water-front of a great 
city; hot, and grimed, and squalid; piles of 
brick and filthy sheds ; the lowest grades of civ- 
ilized humanity hanging about the wharves ; 
wan, eager, wrangling, wretched women; brutal 
men; children that are never childlike. Better 
to me is a strip of barren sand, with its quaint 
people of crabs, and sand-pipers, and innumer- 
able insects, than such a shore as this! Pres- 
ently the boat touched the wharf. TI heard cries 
of hackmen, and dragging of trunks; children 
screaming; loud, men’s voices; hasty steps; 
then a quick step came round by the railed net- 
ting where I stood—not Harry Randolph’s; a 
voice said, again, ‘‘ Esther!” Oh, Mary, it was 
Joe! 


~ “ = * * * 





rit vor be yond my berth, whi 





I don’t know what I did, dear, only I did not 
faint away; I never do. Nor did I ask any 
questions then. After a minute Joe went away, 
and, coming back for me directly, took me to a 
carriage, and put me in. I did not ask where 
we were to go, but he took me to a hotel, we 
had some breakfast, and then he made me write 


a letter to Pompton and say I could not come} 


there, for I was going to be married. I looked 


at Joe, and he looked at me, upon this dictation, | 


but I rather think his look was most masterful 
of the two, for I wrote as he said; and then we 
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took the noon train for Weston. I found out in 
the course of that ride that he had reached Wes. 
ton t lay after I left, and hearing where I had 
gone, took the evening train and followed me 

followed so fast that he reached New York at 
midnight, and I only by morning. He had 
written home regularly, but being in the mount- 


e 





ains, the mails were rare, and one after another 
lost on their passage to San Francisco, as if hy 
some pertinacious fatality; more than once 
robbed for the sake of the gold-dust not a fe 
contained. 

But Joe had been careful and provident. II 
had not trusted his hard-earned gold to letter 
he had hoarded it, as he said, ‘‘ like a miser’’ 
as if any body could believe that of Joe. Ik 
ever, he had got enough for us for our wants, 
and then he hurried homeward; enough f 
comfort was all either he or I could ask. 

This was a month ago. Joe has bought a 
pretty little farm on West River, two miles from 
the railway. It has a nice new house and bart 
on the premises, and a garden sloping from the 
south door toward the river. The man that 
owned it took the gold fever months ago, and 
nothing Joe could say cured him. He had de- 
layed long, in hopes of selling this pretty place ; 
and now he goes next week, with his wife. Pr 
fellow! And I wish mother could have lived to 
be with us. Uncle Eben and Aunt Ann are 
really pleased; and I keep thinking how go 
God is. 

Oh, Mary, I am going to be married to-mor- 
row! 








ROSE-GARDEN. 
A NEW ENGLAND SKETCH. 

( UR senses are marvelous organs, alike 

what they perceive and in what they sug- 
gest. The lowest of them in the spiritual scal 
—the taste and the smell—not only open to us 
exquisite flavors and odors, but often recall gr« 
experiences, and join the eye and ear in the 
ministry of wisdom and beauty. It was wise, 
therefore, in the old Catholic Church to fill th 
sanctuary with the fragrance of incense and touch 


| the lips of the devotee with the mystical wafer 


as well as to charm the eye with pictured glass 
and canvas, and fascinate the ear with the mel- 
ody and harmony of voices and instruments. 
Mother Nature, however, went before the Mo- 
ther Church in sagacity; and Adam and Eve, 
in their Eden of plenty, and sweetness, and 
beauty, and music, were led by the ministry of 
the senses to own a power above the dust that 
perishes, and taste life in most trees of the gar- 
den if they tasted death in one. Every urchin 
that is born of their race has something of the 
same schooling, and finds often far more than 
food in a ripe apple or sweet cake, and mor 
than a pleasant fragrance in afresh flower. Th: 
precious basket that comes to him at school with 
its store of dainties tastes not only of sugar and 
spices, but of all the joys of home; and as he 
enters the familiar gate the rose and the clematis 

























































ROSE-G 
nd out their winged odors to give vom welcome, 
1d the whole parterre of flowers that swing their 
lls in the gentle breeze ring to him, in their 
my undulations, glad tidings of home pleas- 
tres, ¢ ld an 1 new. 
Why am I philosophizing upon the associative 
ney yg enses in this grave and perhaps 
py way ? The truth is, that this full-bloode d 
nd genial honey-suckle, that has since spring 





heen bing over its trellis without abating a 
t of vigor even in this mid-summer heat, has 

n talking to me, and its fragrance steals into 
my heart, and opens the hall of the past, the 
amber of memory. ‘That vine, with most of 
choice plants that cheer this summer home, 

w dear Steinwald, which good Providence 
ts to one who has full work and care enough 

n away from this retreat, came three years 

o from Rose-Garden, the gift of the master of 
pleasant place; and now, as I sit upon th 


honey-suckle is telling me of the old times and 
friends that stand connected with that name. 
Che harp or flute could not be more suggestive 


dics of home, this sweetness recalls the years 
n I us ~d every week to be a visitor there, 

id every summer the parent vine welcomed my 
ng with its hospitable incense. I have no 
rem urkable story to tell —and, in fact, I have not 
story to tell at all, in the usual sense of the 

|. Some readers will perhaps listen all the 
itiently to a plain and honest sketch of 





c | 
' scenes and characters in our American life that 


may be all the more interesting to them because 
o very much like what they themselves have 
seen and known. 
I, 

It was near twenty years ago that I first went 

Rose-Garden. I had passed what is usually 
called the season of youth, although, if a man is to 
be considered young until he is married, I had 
no claim then to be ranked among the elders. 
Six or seven years of professional work had pass- 
ed over my head without leaving any very deep 
marks of care or disappointment, and the con- 
stant work and quiet routine of an inland village 


and in some respects instructive and desirable. 
Wherever a man lives, the main fact of his ex- 


now that a score of solemn years have written 
out their interpretation, I can have no doubt 


cial incentive. The acquaintance began in a 
good place to augur well of its perpetuity, and 
it was at church that I first met my friend and 
his family—himself with his bright face and long 
black hair, the keen eye that seemed always 
ready to be thinking when not tempted by the 
ample and somewhat nervous mouth to be laugh- 
ing; his wife a grave and somewhat oldish, yet 

very gentle and interesting woman, with a look 
that grew almost into beauty whenever any 
marked thought drew out its interior meaning; 

two children, both girls, too young to develop 





piazza thanking God for this interval of rest, the | 


in this fragrance; and like one of the melo- 


made the change to city life not a little exciting, | 
perience is given by his habitual associates; and 


from what quarter my life has had its main so- | 


ARDEN 


any strong characteristics, except perhaps to 
show that the dark eye of the elder had more 
fire and force, though not more sweetness, in its 
promise than the blue eye of the younger. There 
| Was one other member of the family then with 
jthem in their pew, whom I might describe per- 
| haps more fully than would interest the general 
reader, but upon whom I will venture, in spite 
of her remonstrance, to say a passing word. She 
was a girl of twenty—a rosy, bright-eyed damsel, 
whose quick word and r ady smile would prom- 
| ise you a gay and volatile laymate, were it not 
| that the somewhat stately A “aring and broad and 
perhaps too heavy forehead put you upon your 
guard, and bade you sce the resolute woman in 
the blooming maiden. 

Accepting the host’s kind in tion, I soon 
became a frequent guest at Rose-Garden. The 





| house was an old-fashioned square wooden man- 


»| sion, two stories high, with dormer windows on 


the attic, and overlooking a broad range of land 
and water. It stood within an inclosure of thre 
| or four acres of ground, partly garden, orchard, 


| and vineyard, and yielding ample store of flowers 


and fruit, abounding especially in strawberries, 
| raspberries, pears, cherries, and grapes. How 
could the place fail to be attractive to a lone ly 
student ? and how could he be otherwise than 
| ha appy at having ever a weleome place by the 
Seance fire, and a free range over the charming 
| Summer wi ilks? Lest the reader may naughtily 
| Suppose that the sole, or at least the main attrac- 
| tion was the blooming damsel above-named as 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
} 


just — r her first score of years, we will im- 





» her 3 put out of the way y the most ob- 
| vious and venial of all abductions. Imagine h 
as being very pirate to the hina guest, 


alike from her strong sense, comeliness, and 
spirit, and also from her orphanage, which left 
her at seventeen both fatherless and motherless 
| to find in a new home a continuation of that 
kindly se hhool of the heart in which she had wor 

| suc h honors as the nurse and comforter of ws r 
| sick and dying parents. Conjecture as you 
| choose the various walks and talks, and decide 
}as you please upon the final result of the inti- 
macy between your unworthy friend and the fair 
and somewhat impulsive maiden. In spring, 
| when the yellow daffodils hung out their merry 
| little banners along the long garden promenade, 
and the robins, without any other pay than came 
| from the sweetness of their own music, sang out 


} 


| 
k 
| 
| 





their welcome to the vernal breeze, was ther¢ 
not great inducement to accept the ready hint, 
and dream, at least, of the pairing time that is 
not for birds alone? And as spring ripened into 
summer, and the rose and the honey-suckle spread 
| their loveliness over the garden-bower and shed 
their fragrance all around, how could the se- 
|questered seat be otherwise than attractive to 
| such lovers of nature, until the sessions ended in 
|great unanimity, and adjourned to the church 
| for confirmation, for better or for worse, of the 
|compact? Suppose the lady at the head of a 
| house of her own in the midst of the city, while 


| . 
ther husband, sometimes with and sometimes 


~——- 





ed his old walks to the 


subur! freshed by the ramble, and 
gel alle wiser age merrier for the good cheer 
an Is ensible conversation of that hospitable home. 

In America, and especially, perhaps, in New 
land, one is struck with the independent 
thought and strongly-marked characters that are 
found in very unpretending families, and which 
do not fail to win to themselves rich and conge- 

















nial fellowship from the most various spheres of 
life. The Joneses of Rose-Garden were what 
would be called a plain family—not rich, not 
high-born, not brilliant, not fashionable. The 
husband was the son of a hard-working farmer, 

and he had risen, by great industry and economy, 
to a respectable competence in business, with no 
better education than the village school gave 
and a manly life completed; and the wife was the 
daughter of a faithful and judicious country min- 
is 


er—one of the noble and wise men who had the 
rare art of raising the best of lives and the most 
hopeful of families on the least of incomes; in 
fact, upon an income that would hardly keep one 
of our fast young men now supplied with cigars 
John Jones was, in some respects, one of the 
most remarkable men that I ever knew. He 
was not, indeed, one of the class that usually 
pass as saints or heroes. He was very fond of 
the round, solid world, and of the good thing 
per good people to be found upon its surface. He 
was more of the school of Franklin than of Plato 
or St. Paul; and while open to all noble ideas, 
he liked to see with his own eyes the fruits of ev- 
ery thought and enterprise before he gave it his 
favor. Eminently kindly, he was not lavish or | 
impulsively generous ; and while ready to give his 





part to charity, he was an exact business ma 





and disposed to insist upon all his rights. His 
leading traits were cordiality, honesty, and : 
enc ity. No man’s welcome to a guest Was more 


hearty than his, no man’s word more trust-worthy, 


no man’s sober judgment upon any practical sub- 
ject was more reliable. He was a reverential 
man, but more ethical than devotional in his 
ideas of religion; and until of late, perhaps, too 
much disgusted at what seemed to him the big- 
otry of the prevailing churches to appreciate fair- 
ly the evangelical faith, which takes its power less 
from human will than God's grace. He was al- 
ways an earnest seeker and a most candid listen- 
er, eminently encouraging to all lovers of serious | 
and devout conversation, and often by an apt 
question calling out new and important views of 
the subject in hand of his superiors in learning | 
and philosophy. He was at home in a company 
of cultivated ministers, and sure of giving them 
as much information in his way as they gave 
him in their way; while in a miscellaneous com- | 
pany of bright men and women he was a univers- 


al favorite—now impressing all by his good sense | 


-| to Goi 


| olate children, our poor and afflicted bi 
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hard times or the toothache and set th 
corrigible dyspeptic in the direct path of 
lescence. He was a social man in 
as feelings, and from ess« ential kin 


a 


as well as pu 





principal institutions of education and char 


e place. He was a good specimen of t] 


Puritan stock, as liberalized by the new age 








se the good « 7 wi ray he spoke out for the 
ols and the best laws, and th ] 
no 1 s qualified to hear a good sermon « 


day because he had commanded a volunt 
itary company during the week and 


and musket at the service of the state. Buty 


go into these particulars when a 


jicture, so faithrully preserved alike by 
and photographer, tells the story of the mar 
his life? His own smile is playing al 
mouth, and all his good sense and kindn 
truth and decision looks out of those eyes. 
The wife was a widely diiferent but not, t] 
fore, less congenial character. I have n 
known a better specimen of a woman, « 
whole—one who unites m . 
utilities with the higher and diviner 
womanly lif 
beauty, and she never affected the arts and ai 








that are supposed to give attraction to her 
rreat lovelin 


‘ 
B 


Yet she gave the impression of 
and no face known in our whole circle of s 

more blessed the beholder than hers. She w 
no great votary « f the arts of dress and embellish- 
ment; yet her manncr was winning, her ta 
were beautiful, and she was sure, in general s 
ety, to win wr men and women to her side t] 
the rank and file of bedizened and 1 ej weled 1 
trons who are to be counted by scores, Sh 


the loveliness that comes unbidden from loc] 





r his blessing, and from returning } 
blessing in constant deeds of kindness to his des- 


ee sisters. The old horse Whit ey, tha 
ied her usually on her round of ch 








rity, 


cemaad to me a sacred personage, and to 


far nearer a claim to immortality, like the whit 

horse of the Apocalypse, than any of the famo: 

steeds that have won fame from the days of Al- 
exander and his Bucephalus to the conquer- 
or of Buena Vista and his trusty charger. I 
could say a great many things about her that 
would be true and useful in this strain, but I 
have good reasons for forbearing now, and con- 


| tenting myself with a few glances at some of tl 


haracters who were to be seen much or little at 
Rose-Garden. 

When I was first a guest there the daughters 
were children, and I will not, therefore, speal 
now of them, but merely say that the pictures 


| of two children that hung in the guest-chamber 


were portraits of the eldest daughter and a de- 


as he gave, in all simplicity and directness, his | ceased son—the latter being one of two little be 


views of some question of Pp volitic s or social ethics, 


the only sons of the family, who were cut off 


and now setting the whole circle into a roar at | years before by the same fatal disease ; a fact that 
some quaint story, which he invariably accompa- | did something to explain the union of such 
nied with a genial and hearty laugh, contagious | marked sensibility with the habitual cheerfulness 


enough to make a listener and beholder forget 


lof the parents. If I were to recall two faces 








that would represent the widest diversity of char- 
icter and experience among the frequenters of 
the house, there need be little doubt as to the 
selection, if it were made from the feminine side. 
I hardly ever met two women more marked in 
their way, and more unlike while like enough to 
,l friends, than Miss Marks and Mrs. 
G ». Miss Marks, or Ann Marks as she 
as u ly called, was a lady of most uncertain 
» and full as she was of thought and spirits, 
she had passed the time within which age is cal- 
+, and no one who enjoyed her excellent 
any cared a straw to know whether s 
er forty or sixty. She was as plain as plain 
ild be, yet one of the most interesting and 
effective p 
int of any cl 
ents, but from sheer force of character and 
perception, and intellectual and moral sus- 
ptibility. She had probably long ago made up 
‘mind to live unmated, and took a wise and 
ist revenge upon the fortune that had refused 


to confide her ha 
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i@ Was 








rsons in society; not, indeed, on ac- 





irms of manner or rare accom- 













ess to any one man by a 
pretty m1 mankind in gen- 
eral, and a very delightful sociality with many 
bright men in particular. Iwas sometimes puz- 

| to know why she interested so many gifted 











men as well as most women in her conversation ; 
and I finally came to the opinion that her power 
; not in her originality or her brilliancy, but 
in her quick susceptibility and mental 
sympathy. She had the gift of talking to a 
man so as to make him bring out his own 
thoughts and feelings into more full and appar- 
Ly saw him- 
self more clearly as in a glass, and was ready to 
ascribe the unvailing of his own mind to the 
wisdom of the mirror that had so faithfully 
Yet she | 
was no flatterer, nor any echo of ruling opinions, 
but a most determined and sometimes not a lit- 
le rude champion of her own pet notions; a 
tickler for the self-sufficiency of wo- 
man, without the need of man to complete her 
culture or happiness; a fiery advocate of the 
doctrine of individualism, or the adequacy of 
ach soul to itself without reliance upon churches, 
creeds, or confessions—positions which she sus- 
tained with none the less 
herself a practical contradiction to them in her 
decided preference for masculine society, and 
her equally decided interest in the church and 
the clergy. She has lately passed away after 
filling a most important mission—doing much to 
give life and point to general society, to quicken 
the intellectual interest in moral and spiritual 
things, to awaken scores of young women to 
better self-reliance and usefulness, to cheer the 


poor and desolate by her sympathy, and show 


ently welcome expression; so that he 


shown to him his own countenance, 





strenuous § 


vertinacity from being 








upon what a narrow stock of worldly goods and | 


external charms an effective and elevated, and, 
in many respects, a happy life may be nurtured. 
Ten such women would be enough to found a 
sect or starta revokition. Peace to the memory 
of Ann Marks! 
and wiser than she found it; and if I ever visit 


. - ! 
She has left the world better 


N. 80] 





her grave, it will be not with an ungratefu 
heart or with dry eyes. Ann had her failings. 
but they leaned to the right side; and now that 
sickness and death have interpreted her tempera- 
ment and constitution, it is clear that her occa- 
sional crotchets of mood and manner came mor 
from her nerves than from her heart, and while 
she some swayed by the gusts and 
blinded by the fogs of the earth, her faith and 
love always tended upward toward the eternal 
light. 

Mrs. George was a very different character in 
person, ¢ ; 
who w 








ind in mind and manner. She was one 
as born to charm, and was evidently en- 
dowed by nature with the gift of grace and fasci- 
nation, as decidedly as Jenny Lind was born to 





sing or Georye Sand to write romances. She 
was not a famous beauty, but had a power in 
her air, and especially in her movement, that I 
have never seen equaled. She could smile and 
walk in a most bewitching way, yet never with 
any appearance of art, and in fact she 
markably unaffected in her ways, and sometimes 
candid even to bluntness in her speech. She 
was full of pluck as well as grace, and was a 
wonder to us all for bearing such bitter trials 
and disappointments with such patience and 
courage—seeming to unite English force with 
French elasticity. England was her birth-place, 
and she came to America with a husband whose 
gentle blood was more accredited than his moral 
strength and practical capacity, and years before 
she was a widow she was left to support herself 
and two sons by teaching a school. She was 
successful and prosperous, and built a snug little 
house of her own. Her health, however, was 
sometimes too severely tasked, and good Provi- 
dence overruled her fatigue into a blessing by 
sending her on a vacation visit to old England, 
and making her the wife of a most worthy gen- 
tleman and honored jurist who had known and 
fancied her long ago. I hear that she still loves 
America, and shows her attacliment in kind deeds 
as well as words. I remember her with affee- 
tion and respect, and when tempted to complain 
or to be discouraged at trifles, it always does me 
good to think what fearful disappointments and 
heavy cares this delicate and petted woman bore 
with such valor. God’s blessing be upon her 
and her noble husband, and may there be many 
more such ties to bind Old and New England to- 
gether! 

Mrs. George had no philosophy to speal: of, 
yet a great deal of philosophy to act upon; and 
while she never discussed the new transcendental- 
ism with Ann Marks and the famous coterie of 
blue stockings, she had as much of the true spirit 
as any of them, and made people feel it as much 
as they. We sometimes saw her in company 
with that famous Gloriana, afterward a countess, 
| whose brilliant life and tragic death are parts of 
|our literary history. Most men were sure to 
| prefer her society to that of Gloriana, and not 
|merely because she was so much prettier and 
more graceful. She had the genuine womanly 
nature which Gloriana had been led so far to 


was re- 





cry 
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sacrifice to masculine severity ; and although not 
much of a devotee, nor greatly given to theolog- 
ical discussion, she had in her affectionate wo- 
man’s heart a better expression of religion than 
the somewhat hard classic culture which at that 
time kept Gloriana in the school of Zeno and 
Plato almost if unaware of 
Christ. 
American Griselda years ago; but time, that 





the advent of 


as 
This was my impression of our noted 
should make me wiser, surely made her more 
tender and trus 
vided women 
the Minervas—learned a deeper lesson than her 
transcendental counselors could teach her, when 
God made her a mother, and therefore 
daughter of heaven than any dreamy 
cold Minerva. 

Many men and women « 


ting, and Gloriana, who once di- 


into two classes—the Muses and 


more the 
Muse or 





f note I used to meet 
at Rose-Garden, perhaps more of the radical 
than of the conservative school of thought; yet 
not without a goodly leaven of the latter, espe- 
cially from the frequent presence of the profes- 
sors of the neighboring University. It would 
be hard to select from the walks or annals of 
American literature a stronger contrast than 
that presented by the chief of these Academics 
and the Coryphzus of the 'Transcendental clique, 
who, though rarely seen among them, was their 
reigning idol. The former was a lion-headed, 
eagle-faced man, whose stout build and keen 
glance and positive manner showed him to be a 





man of facts and figures—a realist of the most | 


determined sort. His talk and life proved him 


to be a zealous Christian, and a great champion 


of religion in its authoritative law and institu- 
tions, with no disposition to quit the solid earth 
for the air. He evidently had a tremendous 
will; and if God had not made him an evangel- 
ist and moralist to the age, nature and the world 
might have made him something less amiable, 
though not less strong, and one may conceive 
of his cracking church-windows and cavaliers’ 
skulls, as one of Cromwell’s generals, or march- 
ing into Italy or Austria with Napoleon as one 
of the great marshals of the empire. In build 
and material, how widely he differed from the 
transcendental philosopher and essayist, of whom 
he sometimes spoke with so bland and knowing 
asmile! This Yankee Zeno, who was evident- 
ly born to be our prophet of the first person sin- 
gular, was tall and slightly made, but with much 
of the air noble, much that was gentle as well 
as commanding in his bearing. His religion 
was not the gospel of faith and divine grace, but 


of self-reliance, and he made light of institutions | 


and revelations to glorify the individual soul and 
its intuitions. He could not break the bread 
of communion with Christ’s disciples, while he 
was glad to join the symposium of Plato, and in 
every way eat the bread and drink the cup and 
use the speech of the great poets and sages who 
He 
has done good, and still does good, by correcting 
the flunky sycophancy and servile imitativeness 
of our day, and teaching so many people to be- 
lieve that a man is something in himself, and 


are so far above our common humanity. 


as good fellowship followed in the wake of the 
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without men institutions are nothing. H 
perhaps, our original poet, 

phic bard, yet not our 
practice refutes his fa 
for, le alwa 


each man is sufficient 


surely our most © 


wisest philosopher, ]] 


se theory of indi 


LV 
s bent 


] 





ism ; while 





on showing t! 
to himself, and needs 1 
ther past ages nor foreign lands to « mplet 
: 


he is marvelous ver and seeker 








and forei 





m treasures, and every page 
eled diction is enriched by zems from otl 
and lands. In this we like hi 
than his theory, and are glad that, w 
to climb the sty lite pillar ¢ f transcendental ¢ 





ism, his human heart, as well as his manly 
brings him down among his fellow-men, an 
narrowness of his pl ted b 
catholicity of his spirit. Some of his follc 
imitate his folly more than his wisdom, and 
have heard transcendental youths 


ilosophy is corre 








and m 
as if hist 
and revelations and institutions were a nuisar 


old maidens as well as young) talk 


and the end of life were merely to look into « 
and find God and heaven th 

out help from book or church, and almost wi 
Those ultraisms ] 
their paln 
vy aliment in the whol 
atmosphere of Rose-Garden—none surely fi 
» solid sagacity of the hus! 
faith and insight of the 


own souls, 


out self-denial or prayer. 
1 in 








passed away now, an 





they never foun 


and or the spit 
wife. 


IL. 

I could write of the incidents and characte 
that marked our social life there during an wm 
broken intimacy of nearly eight years, from tl 
first visit to the day when removal to another cit 
forced us to say our reluctant farewell. Witl 
that time many changes had taken place in t 
family, but not of such a kind as to breal 
circle or to blight its The elder daug 
had to the verge of womanhocd, 
with ripening constitution she showed rij 
affections and principles. Her eye, that in ¢ 
hood was a little strong and inquisitive, with 











grown 


ger glance that seemed searching for good i1 
external things, had a milder and more interi 
look, as if lighted from within, and aflirmir 

its expression the reality of the inward radia 
The garden smiled more and more every y 
and the orchard bore more and richer fruit, a1 
the tree of life, too, seemed, both to father a1 
mother and children, laden with richer bk 
ings, which kindred and neighbors and friends 
Perfect health, of 
course, is never found always in any house; but 
the sobriety, industry, cheerfulness—the wise or- 
der of the hours—the life without and within, 
conspired to give a peculiar air of vigor and 
promise of stability to the whole family. 
visitor who met them once expected to meet 
them again, and it seemed as natural to expect 
to see the host’s kind face as to see the return 
of the seasons that follow the sunshine as loyally 
} 


ea 





were always asked to share. 





/ sunshine that swam on his genial face. He was 
a lover of nature, especially of flowers and groves 
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} 
} 


startling in | a darkened house, but not utterly desolate. Th¢ 
he establish- cherished daughter left | 


and farms, and there was not 


> 
t 
t 


ind her a rich legacy 
spiritual faith, and 


the great interest that he took in 


t 


ing and adorning that beautiful rural cemetery in her firm principles 





not far from his house, which is now one of the the artist who put her 






ims of the city and neighborhood. Yet it ceeded in giving that interior lig 
é cy 5 ¥ 6 









was not easy to associate him with 
monuments; and the playful light in his eye did | ing of her life. 

not remind you of the inverted torch that i I thought of the oak plate that was laid away 
borne by the solemn genius of death, but seem- | as the wedding present, and saw at once what 
to flash from the lamp held upward , before I had suspected—that instead of being for 


hy merry maidens at a wedding. We never’ household utility it was intended for the com- 


ves and which showed the joy 











ught that there was any closer connection munion table, and the sculptured wheat and 
than that of like beauty between his garden of | the vine were memorials of the body and blo 
roses and that garden of graves. The gift was more fitting than I had 


We saw the ’s in their old | supposed, and was a virtual prophecy of what 








n still, someti 





and sometimes in our new home. We followed | was to come; for while it might have given con- 
him bv letter in his foreign travel, and were | secration to a wedding, it gave comfort to a fu- 
pleased by the sprightly letters of the daughter, reral, and bore witness of the life eternal and 















which proved that, to her girlish gift at sight- the fellowship that is spiritual and undyin It 
seeing, she had added the rarer gift of womanly | was afterward sent with a letter of sympathy to 
insight into characters and institutions. We); the parents, and 1 has plac n the pari 

kr her engagement to a cultivat tabl Living, Mary did not live to herself, 
t ifted young man of « ying did she die to herself. She is an 





1 We saw them after 





y light and power in that household, and 








‘red into the pleasant plans for the ap- sure of her memory is large enough to be 
proaching marriage. I was doubting what gift | shared by a wide circle of kindred and friends. 
to send to express the good-will that would glad- | God and Nature do not allow us to be always 
ly have sought some rare and costly treasure, if | or very long prostrate f, and every godly 
means had been as ample as our wishes. I) sorrow bears under its own sharp thorns some 





1 to see, in a window in New York that | balms of blessed relief. Rose-Garden did not re- 


was all blazing with an array of 


and silver | nounce its bloom and fragrance, nor dil the fam- 
g which | ily refuse to smile on their friends and give them 
d to have been made of the wood of | welcome. Once more the father went abroad, 





and precious stones, a piece of 
pu 
York minster, and which bore some exquisite- land now with his wife and surviving daughte 
ly chiseled figures of wheat and grapes in bold | for companions. With deep interest the travel- 
relief, with the inscription in old English — | ers revisited the scenes which the departed had 
 Breay and wine which the Bord hath com | looked upon and described, and the light of 
manded to be veceived.’’ It was offered as a | memory gave new meaning to each passing land- 
bread-plate, one of the new style then coming | scape and cherished work of art. Not the least 
into vogue, and seemed to me more beautiful | of the pleasures of the tour was a visit to thei 
than the gaudy toys that were clustered about | old friend, once Mrs. George, who received them 
its sober and suggestive disk of oak, blackened | with all cordiality at her beautiful seat, and en- 





rt 


by the seasoning of centuries. It was purchased, | te rtained them with all the comforts and refinc 
and held in reserve as a wedding present, and | ments of English hospitali Her husband, who 
we were, ere long, expecting to be asked to the | was farmer as well as jurist, talked of soils, and 
marriage. | trees, and stock with his guest, and took him to 
One morning, not long after, as we were rid- | the great fairs anda 
ing with our little packet of letters from the | blies in the neighborhood, and made himself in 
country post-office, glad to find ourselves not | every way most instructive and companionable. 
forgotten by friends now that we had come from | I was delighted to have direct tidings thus of ou 
our city to our country quarters for the sum- | charming widow’s new hap 
mer, we were overwhelmed by finding, in a letter | isfaction felt by our old friends in the welfare of 
from a relative whose handwriting seemed iden- | her whom they had done so much to comfort and 
tified with good affections and good news, the | bless. 
startling word that the daughter so soon to be a| ‘The travelers returned home last autumn, and 
bride was dead. We took the next train of | we were expecting a visit from them in New 
cars, and went to a funeral in the house whith- | York in the course of the winter. In January, 
er we were expecting to go to a wedding. By | one Friday morning, a telegraph dispatch came 
a sudden and inexorable disease—one, moreover, | with these startling words: ‘ Our friend J—— 
not indicating any feebleness or decay, but con- | J-—— died last night. Further word by letter.” 
sistent with robust general health—the precious | Without waiting for the letter I started in the 
girl had been stricken down, and we saw her | cars to join the bereaved family of the deceased, 
laid in the cemetery which her father’s own hands | and found that he had been seized the previous 
had done so much to prepare, little expecting | evening with sudden pangs, after passing a cheer- 
that the grave would be opened for his child | ful hour with a few neighbors, his guests, and in 
sooner than for himself. It was a sad visit and | a few minutes he breathed his last. The whole 








icultural sights and assem- 





iness, and of the sat- 
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ldenness and the weight of the 
th was the thought of all 
» way through the streets. I 
and looked upon the 

its summer beautv, but I 
e master had passed away 


s stronger than deat 


one 





opeped 
garden, 
could not fe 
His life w 

had se 

fi ‘diy pens 
Atk r I saw hi 
coffin, it was har 
self, and 


bu&the reflection 


now sho 
1, and his cordial 


and his 
and word 


the place 
so fixed 


and sunken in the 
1 to think t} 
lil 


med to give me welcome, 


cheer 


still 
hat body was him- 
.e portrait on the wall was 

; it [ seemed 





to carry in my heart, 

On Sunday I sat in his pew in church and 
heard a good sermon and joined in fervent pray- 
rs; but the place was more suggestive than any 





that 


thing was said, and the calm, sweet note 


of the 








im any words of wisdom or eloquence 
cress back of tl t, surmount 
words, Chis is eternal, 





know thee the only true God, 
whom thou 
than ever before; an \ 
den’s Paul and John, that rm 
the walls on cither side, brought nearer the great 





paar ‘a 
* meant far more 


Thorwalds- 





cures of 


fellowship of God's children to whom our broth- | 


er belonged. 
The funera 
ite, not 


uuching and impress- 


l was most t m] 


more in the fitting, and solemn, and 


ténder rites of religion than in the emotion of 
the great assembly present at the house and 
graye. The military corps which he once com- 





manded walked bef fore the hearse, and stood with 
uaicovered heads as the processi 
cemetery. That garden of the dea 
éerved him who had planned its b 
tad drives, and who had done so much to make 
a- garden n of this 
ofthis world of thorns and cares. 


daughter are now together—th 
to th 





Nn passc l to the 
1 thus re- 
autiful lawns 
t only place of graves, but 
Father and 
eir dust given back 
rth, their spirits returned to God. 
This skete 
but to me it is n 
leaves his faithful chil 
man’s death is full of 
révea 1 themselves in time. 
be comfort 


h may seem to some readers a sad 
God never 
ood 
rs that are sure to 
an not 
ra life so devoted to comfort- 


wholly 


rt 
lren desolate, and a g 
bles 


one, 


SO. 


in 





e widow ce 
sony aft 
ing others, and her ri 
life are clearer now 


the sanctu: 


h endowments of interior 
than ev 
open to others , of inward peace. 
il bloom, and abund- 
luscious fruit hangs upon its trees and 
vines. What precious records of friends those 
gifts are which bloom out from the bountiful 
earth! That old place seems now like a rich 
volume, an illuminated missal whose pictured 
borders and sacred text each season opens anew ; 
and every day the new leaf that is turned 
bx Nature calls up some familiar scene or word. 
Each flower and fruit, in its speaks 
of the former times, and helps the survivors not 
only revive the friendly faces that have passed 
away, but also to interpret the solemn decrees of 





Rose-Garden is now in its fu 
ance of 


over 


own wav, 





| worth of 


r, and more able to | 
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Providence. The garden paints the margins 
that sacred annual, and hand of God 
written the holy text. This week word cor 
x that the family is well, ; 
r Nature that nurtures the flowers 
in the s 


us from a visit 
same mothe 
Ww ith 


il does not withhold he r | 
s there 
marriage in 


‘rom young heart confiding toget} 


» will be a the fa 














long, and the widowed mother may wisely } 
to have in her surviving daughter's husband ; 
who recalls the manliness and the gentlenes 
th ed ones who have been called a 
The ckle 1 aie bloom without 
hear + s perfume ; and the slip f 
the parent vine, that gives such sweetness t 
cottage now in the incense that it sends to 
nostrils, not only revives old memories 
quickens new hopes and promises new j: I 
fact this wild and pretty Steinwald, « 
resting-place, is full of souvenirs of Rose-Gar 
and among the flowers and ( 
from that nursery to give be 





may be seen 
ions that tell of that first y 
aimost twenty vears ago. 


to our law and walks, 
, 
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MY VELVET 
i YOTTON velvet, but 


SILOES 


very rich texture—pat 








leather toes, and p1 one doll Th: 
» of whi h t] n i 
l to el Ss up an ¢ 
lhe administrator went to the length of pn 
strings in them, and generous 1] 
a white paper parcel, besides pra- 
tuitous information that they ori t 


lar and a halt 
of this fact made 1 
am aman who can not ofter 

spend a dollar and a half on 
Consequently, whe n I get t ! 
ra dollar Iam as glad a 


» gives ten dollars and gets t 


man he was winding up one di 
vholesale. The knowled 
very happy. I 
ford to 
ures. 

enjoyment 


? 


a rich man wh 


shillings’ worth of happiness out of it. 


th 


The circumstances of the purchase were 
had dial from 


During the last month I 
7 k-keeper’s salary in the 
’ Futtock, Stemson, 
dollars outside of all fi 
our monthly savings my wif 
to lay by as “fan umbrella”—a little fun of ours, 
you know, with reference to the rainy day tl 
all men with a salary have to provide against. 
Accordingly five of the ten went into the Sav- 
Bank. ‘*Now what good use can we put 
the remainder to?” said I to Mrs. Lambswool 
She looked about the room with her 
yughtful eyes, and then dropped them to my) 


great s 
1 Co. 


V expe nses, 


hipping hot 
the sum of t 

Half of 
e and I have agreed 








ings’ 


che ry, 


tl 





‘*The toe of your boot will crack before long 
John,” said tenderly 

‘*PDear me! what makes you think so, my 
love?” With these words I lifted my foot, and 
laid it on my knee to look at the point of sus- 
pected danger. Either that unusual strain, or 


she, 
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the fact that the boot had been worn a year al- 
ready, or both, brought on the accident prema- 
turely. With a snap the leather opened clear 
acl ss the toes, and some of Mrs. Lambswool’s 
excellent darning was presented to her view. 

‘‘ Dear me!” said again; ‘‘ that is too bad!” 

‘¢ Not at all!” replied Mrs. Lambswool, with 
a kindly little laugh. ‘‘I think it’s quite } 
lential. You've been wanting a new pair of 
stout shoes or boots for some time, and I don’t 
know when you'd have got them if this hadn’t 
happened. You never will get any thing for 


rovi- 











Now on your way up from the of 








ice 
to-morrow stop somewhere and get yourself a 
nice p iuir of double-soled buskins, and leave thes« 
boots to be half-soled and capped. They'll do 


ie long walks we're to take in the 





ry next summer if you get a vacation.” 





n't talk about never getting any thing. 


When have you had a new bonnet, my dear? 
) 
| 





But I'll get the shoes to please you.” 
I kissed Mrs. Lambswool on both ch 
» clock struck eleven, half an h 


ward, we went to bed. 





rhe first thing that met my eyes 





early next morning was a set of hoo}; anging 
on a nail by the window. One do know 
exactly what he’s about when he first wakes up, 


1 my immediate impulse was to exclaim 
‘*Dear me! whose hoops are those?” but the 

ught that Mrs. Lambswool was sleeping qui- 
etly by my side deterred me. The question did 
not occur to my mind because it was at all un- 
natural that Mrs. Lambswool should have hoops, 
at she should hang them there while sh 









id no use for them, but because they were such 


n 
a vi ry queer set. 
I arose quietly an 
side, standing in the 
in my wife’s face, and proceeded to give the 
hoops a leisurely examination. I declare there 





wasn’t a single rib in all the apparatus that 
hadn’t been broken somewhere! The circles 
were all changed to polygons, and at every angle 
was a neat splice of white cord, or a bandage of 
galloon, or a delicate suture of linen thread, and 
in one place where the break was particularly 
bad—a regular compound fracture, as the doc- 


tors would say—and the steel protruded throug 








( 
the skin, the dear little woman had put it int 
splints of whalebone, and wound it round and 
round with bonnet-wire! I felt the tears com 
into my eyes as I looked at Mrs. Lambswool'’s 





} . 
it Ops. 


When did she get that set? I counted on my 
fingers, and calculated that it must have been at 
least six months ago. It was the regular old- 
fashioned Champagne-glass figure, and I reflect- 
ed that had Mrs. Lambswool married somebody 
be sides a poor book-kee sne would have had 
at least two new sets since that was bought. 


Hoh oh! 





I formed a resolution with that sigh, and 


dressed myself. I put the disabled pair of boots 
in a paper, and tied them up with string. I put 


on my best pair, which I had to wear down town 








that day, é ist cai -<cent ] in! vest- 
pock .. k the cars and void 
scratc il r 

On my way back from business it evening 
I had to walk, for you know I wished to stop at 
the shoemaker’s. As I went I saw a shop on 





laze with burners, and 


indeed dazzling bevond end nee to weak-eved 
passe! s who came by from the comparative 
darkness al e or bel but t t the street had 
been considerately guarded from blindness by the 
rreat bills w h hnr in every pane of the show 
greé ilis which hung 1 ry pa f the show- 


windows. ‘* Far below cost! ‘Going off at 


an immense sacrific ‘* Positively only three 
days longer, as the balance of eoods must be 
sold at auction “N $ r chance for a 
tremendous bargain!” ‘T were a few amon 
the vast inducements offered by the big capitals 

I ent ls g th twas a sl , and 
after much ins} ion of many lots, concl d to 


vet shoes, price one dollai stead of five pa 
for five dollars, as the frenzy of all that cheap- 
ness, and the volubility of the clerk, were at first 


1M} llingy me to do. 





‘¢What is your best stvle of hoop?” said I, 


firmly, to the woman behind the counter. 








making stale jokes about them in a funny paper 
is such a queer sight!) 


** We have every kind, Sir,” sai 


Nn 





with an air of great superiority. 1, é 
if it could not be of the slightest ¢ e to 
me to hear names I didn’t underst still 


she thought the form must be obeyed, she 1 
tioned in a running undert mith’s Adjust- 
able Bustle—Podridge’s Blistered Steel Nonpa- 
reil—Tompkins’s Grand Back-Act 
porting Tape-Woven Elastice—Peddie’s 
ere,” said I, “* I'll take Peddie’s.” 
I had heard Mrs. Lambswool say there wer 
none like that manufacturer’s in New York. 
The woman handed me down a thirty-sprin 
rt of the latest fashion, by a strange sleigh 
f hand twisted it all up into a round coil, tied 
and papered it; ing down three dollars 
1 the counter, I again went up the street. 


nen- 


one, **$ 








ion Self-Sup- 








and, lay 














] 
Once mor I stopp 1 to leave the disabled boots 
t a cobbler’s, and tl with the two bundles, 
rea 1 home 

Mrs. Lambswool met m the door with her 
habitual welcome-hom , and threw more 
than ordinary heartiness it because she felt 
the bundles pressing 1 dice, and thought 


they were the purchase she had : 
*“*So you have been a good 
got the boots as I asked you to? 


‘Oh, such a beautiful pair!” exclaimed I, 
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*Will vou « t I ht, my 
love? It’s only a litt ou'll 
ee the reason of it in th 

Mrs. Lambswool’s dowed 
with sage di SE answered, 


cheerfully, 
tease my curiosity any longer tl 

That night I feigned sleep as soon as was at 
all natural after getting into bed. Mrs. I 
wool is a true wife—foll r husband in all 
good respects to sleep 


‘Very well, n; be sure you don’t 
1an to-morrow.” 


zambs- 
ws he 


and never goes unles 


she hears me setting the example. It may be 
out of place to mention it here, but I can not 
help giving the reason. You see in that terri- 


bly ha 
that I 


stemson, 


certain 
Futtock, 


id not fail 


rd autumn of °57 it wasn’t quit 
should keep my 
and Co. Thou 





in 
gh the firm « 


i+ } 
situation 


in the crisis, it had hard work to bear up under 
the pressure. Every day some new clerk’s sala- 
ry was docked, or some fresh man discharged, 





afford him even on 


the tide of 


irer to me 


because Futtock couldn't 


wages. I 


retrenchment 






and 
ng up big columns of bad debts 
heavy enough when I refle acted that, be- 


every morning ; 


e sun went down, they mi i me off 
book-keeper’s stool, and Mrs . Lambswool 
home -crate, where 


t pleasant seat by the 
vas running the heels of my 
gs. Still, as day after day and 
Futt on said siiiiies x to me about I did 

el it in my heart to embitter our little sup- 
] = imparting my fears to Mrs. Lambswool. 
Said I to myself, ‘* Cross your bridges before 
you come to them as much as you please, Lambs- 
wool, but spare that dear pair of little gaiters the 
extra journey, 0 vr Lboy!” SolIsaid n , and 
thought the For three weecks—I don’t be- 
lieve Iam stating the figure too high when I say 
that I lay ay at lea ht 
between bedtime and rising. Of course I hadn't 
the slightest idea that Mrs. Lambswool knew 
any thing about it. It would have puzzled Mayor 
Wood, or Mr. Brady, or the sharpest man in New 
York, to have detected any thing wrong 


last winter 
( nde d, 





roing, 
foing 











hing 
more, 


ire 





ake st four hours every ni 





under 





my cheerful outside. Well, by-and-by the wave 
of retrenchment stopped on the beach of Futtock 


Stemson, 
When t 
back ag and the marke 
i I felt such a delightful reaction in my feel- 
that Iran hom night and unbosomed all 
the Jast dreadful three weeks to Mrs. Lambswool. 
** And you thought I knet wn thing about it 
all the time, he ar John?” asked my wife. 

** You, my love?” 

‘Yes, i That I didn’t hear you sig} when | 
my back was turned; and see you make 
go out to Carmine Street to take the 
and then turn into Mercer to save 
by walking all the and 
and tumble, and shake up your pillow a 
{1—and—oh! John, 
, ner ru ry to heey yyvour tr mubles 
from your little wife again! 


and Co., close at the 
y had taken one or 


foot of my desk. 
old clerks 


t began growing stead- 


two of the 


lin, 


ings t »one 





be lie ‘sve 
cars down 
the five 
feel you 


town, 
cents 
twist 
dozen 

John dc 


Way 5 


times a night—an 


ar, never 
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And Mrs. Lambswool burst out a-crying, 
her arms around my neck. 
One of the results of the 


last ¢ 


not seen mentioned in the Merchant's F 
is that, since that time, Mrs. “pomeslin 01 nev 


closes her eyes till she hears me bre athe he ivily 
By that I don’t mean a gentle circumlo ution 
thanks to my pious parentage, | 
neit] swear, nor do that odious thing! 

To return to the velvet shoes. 

After making believe go to 
half an hour, I became 
Lambswool was doing the genuine thi 
sidled out of bed in the gentlest, most gradual 
ma on tip-toe to the nail where Mrs 
Lambswool’s hoops had been hanging in th 
I felt for them and found them gone. 
she their condition, by 


for snoring 5 


her drink, 


lear 
sicep 


convinced that Mrs 





nner. Going 
morning, 


:vidently had revealed 


some rare inadvertence, and was not going t 
run the risk of my wrvagee by hanging them 





up in plain sight ag 
in the collapsed chry 
which lay over one of bed-room chairs, ar 
ny killful manipulation contrived 
» poor battered skeleton from the French cal- 
hic hy with sundry articles of muslin, 
1 its multitude of sins. In er of 


ain. 


Then I groped 
of Mrs. L 





salis ambswool 


our 


to s¢ 





1cO a WwW 


charitably hi 


it I on rte “d nin bran-new Peddie thirty-spring ; 
and oe inwardly to behold, in shh dim 
night light that filtered down our small court- 


the blinds, how much 
propriate than before the arrangement looked for 
Mrs. Lambswool’s external manif 
men. As for the old hoops, I did not yield to 
the first impulse « f making them fi 


yard Bt h 


more 


ap- 


rever impos- 





sible by inserting them in the nearest grate; but 
be ing aman n of de lic ate associations, though only 


wook-keepr r, did 
aft er the sh 10p-wom 


them up as neariy 
imple, « 
striking 





1ippin 
pe sible 
them into the next 





an’s ex: arri 


a light 





room, and, 











wrote on their paper envelop as follows : 

“A set of hoops, worn by my dea e, M 
Lambswool, for th of six whole t Should it 
ple Providence to remove me before her, it is my de 

et ie will — this p’ckage, referring to it 

vou of that tender admiration with wh 
her jusband cherished through his whole life those 
rudenc , ingenuity, economy, and t ! 

unselfishn S whi h here proved themselves in her pat 
ild it be our more fortunate lot to yield 


handiwork. Sh t 
p our spirits at one 1 the same time, I 
heirs with th racteristic legacy of a noble : 








is cha 










denying wife’s meu 1; asking that it, and the 
hich it repre 
forever refusing 


a fashion may 
and the w al 


laws of health, 





* Jno. LAMBSWOOL.” 


I did not succeed as well in that adaptation of 
I am 
when I 


the poet’s words as I could have wished, 
afraid the last line is too long; though, 
was a boy, I read some very pretty verses called 

Thalaba,” named 
Mr. Southey, 
metre. Perhaps that last 


ficld’s Speaker used to call an 


by an English gentleman, 
which went off in much the same 
line may be what En- 

Alexandrine,” 
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If so, it’s all right. At any rate it 
eSS¢ e sense, and that’s what I was main- 
driving at. 
Having directed the parcel to posterity, so to 
neak, I put it on the top shelf of our darkest 
closet, where posterity might find it by standing 
na chair, but Mrs. Lambswool would be little 
! After this I took the velvet shoes out 


y to. 
ir paper, and set them on the bedroom floor, 


ust at the bottom of the chair where the legs of 
my ¢ veryday pantaloons hung over. And then, 
it once stirring Mrs. Lambswool’s sweet 

t sleep, I crept back into bed. 

In the morning I woke early, but pretended to 
be still asleep, being anxious to let Mrs. Lambs- 
wool get up first and dress, while I watched the 
her of the new arrangement. She 


he first opened her eyes, 


upon 

» me a look when s 
ind finding that I preserved the most somnolent 
r whispered to herself, ‘* Dear John, 


11 he does get!” and stole out of bed like 


ppearance, 
how tire 
a little 
nees, and saw every thing through 
the least bit ajar. 
When she came 
tiring had so dexterously ec 


ar- 


mouse, 


Meanwhile I kept up appr 
eyelids just 


to the skirt which on her re- 

meealed the last six 
patient, uncomplained-of mending 

» put out her hand to raise it 
, look, and shut went my eye- 

And then the skin of that sup- 

posed mangled skeleton was peeled off. 

It was as good as the Ravels to see the effect 
of that night’s transformation on Mrs. Lambs- 
wool! As good? Fifty times better, for I felt 
to my toes the delight of being my own juggler 


> gave 


lids directly. 


1 the oecasion. 
Mrs. Lambswool opened her soft blue eyes to 
She held the thirty-spring 
and counted its 
snowy, slender, perfectly circular ribs 
with her finger. Then she laid it down, 
and began hunting among the other clothes for 
‘t which now belonged to posterity. Fail- 
ing in this, she took the new set up again, pon- 
dered it a while in amazement, and finally came 
to the edge of the bed with it, and laid her hand 
on my shoulder. 

* John !” said Mrs. Lambswool, ‘‘ John dear ! 
Time to wake up, John!” 
h,” said I, pretending to groan 
sleepily, as I turned over and rubbed my eyes. 
** What —did—you—say—my love ?” 
Time to get up, dear! 
What is the meaning of this ?” 
Meaning ? 


heir utmost extent. 


it at arm’s-length, smooth, 
one by 


one 


the s« 


** ()-0-0-oh, a 


** Seven o'clock! 


** Oh—ah—yes. Why, hoops— 
that’s what it is.” 

‘© OF course it’s ho pS. 
come from a 

“**Maker’s name stamped legibly on the 
waist-band of all genuine.’ ” 

*I see—Mrs. Peddie. 
me how it got here.” 

** Walked, I suppose. Don’t you see them 
doing it every day on Broadway ?” 

** John, you got them for me! 
didn’t buy your boots !” 


3ut where did they 


that don’t tell 


But 


And you 


I answered Mrs. Lambswool by 
and handing over the velvet shoes for ] 
spection. 

‘* There, look at t! 
Did you ever sce such beauties 

Mrs. Lambswool made a critical examination 
of the leather toes and soles, rubbed up the fur 
of the velvet, and uttered the emphatic dissylla- 
ble, ** Cotton !” —peered into inside, and 
thought the lining was pasted on— m- 
ical twitch, and a gently sarcastic smile, at the 
strings with bright brass tags to them; and then 
replied, 

“No, dear, I never 
How much did you give for them ?” 

** You'd never guess ; so I'll tell you. 
a dollar—strings and all!” 

‘* Which were thrown into the barg 
shoes or the strings i 

—_ Why, what do you mean a 

‘“*T didn’t know whether 
for the 
the same value, I suppose.” 

‘* Why, Mrs. Lambswool !” 

I tried to think of all the man who was sell- 
ing out below cost had told me in praise of those 

thing 

ir de- 


iat, will you, my love! 


gave ac 


did see such beauties! 


Only 


iin, the 


you gave 


shoes or the strings. They're of about 


; I felt as if I would have given a 
have had him there, retained for th 
fense. But though I could remember the 
eral effect of a great display of commercial clo- 

ence, I could not recall the slightest detail of 
it for my present emergency. So I was reduced 
to the faintly reproachful period, 

‘Why, Mrs. Lambswool !” 

‘¢They’re made of the cl 


shoes: l ny 
to 


gen- 


he cheapest kind of cot- 


ton stuff —old slazy velveteen; and remnants 


of enameled leather, that couldn't possibly be 
used for any other purpose than toes and heels 
—scant at that, too. The bottoms are pegged, 
and the pegs glued over with thin strips of mo- 
rocco-shaving. The original cost of all the ma- 
terial can’t have been a cent over twenty-five, 
and if I had the tools I could make them my- 
self in two hours; call that a quarter more for 
the labor. So the 
cents.” 
‘¢Tmpossible, Mrs. 
told me they went far below cost 
| **My dear husband, the man— 
they went at 


ir greatest value is only fifty 


Lambswool! The man 


made a mis- 
| take ; least fifty cents above. 
They will not stand any 1 the leather 
will crack, or the velveteen wear threadbare, be- 
fore the month is out. I'm so sorry you didn’t 
get yourself a nice pair of shoes !” 

I bent down, with a si to put on the great 
disappointment of my lif I had not fastened 
the first string when a pair of soft, white arms 
| came stealing around my neck, and Mrs. Lambs- 
wool said, in a suppliant tone, 

‘¢ Forgive me, dear John! Don’t think me 
selfish and ungrateful because I’ve been talking 
I know it wasn’t kind; but it was because 
I had set my heart on seeing you in a nice pair 
of comfortable shoes. Dear John, I do thank 
you, over and over again, for this beautiful new 
It is so good in you to take such 


ise at all; 


so. 


set of he Ops. 
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thought for me! 
ones, or stronger, or better in any way ; 

1! But I could easily have 
worn the others for a month or two yet; they 
were very good still.” 


perfectly splendic 


I felt my indignation aroused at this cool at- 
tempt to falsify the witness of my own eyes. 
But I curbed myself, and replied, merely, 

** T have seen those hoops, Mrs. Lambswool.” 

Mrs. Lambswool blushed. 

‘* They were an everlasting cr 
in everla 
thy 


dit to you, and 
ting shame to me if I had let you wear 
em a day longer. But I'm not going to. 
You'll never put on those hoops 
Lambswool !” 

** Where are the y, my dear ?” 

Then I told Mrs. Lambswool how they had 
been handed down to posterity. She 














> seeme 1 so 
ippy that I was surprised that I had not praised 
her a great deal oftener. Why don’t men prais 
their wives more, I’m sure I wonder? It doesn’t 
hurt Mrs. Lambswool at all—it always d 
good. But till I saw those hoo ps I never gavi 
her half enough of it. And I’m afraid that Mrs. 
Lambswool, being, like woman’s true nature, 
very modest and self-depreciating, had some- 
times moments of despond ney, when she said, 
Ah! I can’t be worth much, after all! There's 
John, who knows me more intimately than any 
ly else, and the more of me he sees the less 
has to say in my favor.” But that sha’n’t 
happen again. J’ve seen those hoops. 
Finding that the shoes were a certainty not 





oes her 






to be got rid of save by their wearing out, 
and probably thinking that would happen soon 
enough, Mrs. 
best of them. They were easy, and didn’t keep 
the foot from expanding freely, like those hard 
leather ones. They looked at a little distance 
like real velvet. If I didn’t get them wet, the 
velvet might keep its richness for some time. 
Encouraged by such remarks, I put them up on 
the fender, and let them bask in the sun of her 
charitable smiles. I began to be in excellent 
conceit with them, and thous 
pretty, after all. 

In this satisfied state of mind I started down 
town soon after breakfast. 
and shiny; the strects—thanks to a recent rain 
from that heaven which as yet the Controller 
has been yo eange to reach with a notice pro- 
hibiting further disbursement—were remarkably 
clean. Accordingly, I concluded to walk down, 
though not without some modest misgivings 
touching the exposure of so much beauty to the 
eyes of an unappreciative public. The shoes 
were unusual—that was true; but then people 
might think I had corns, which receive sympa- 
thy—or gout, which commands respect ; the one 
being common, the other fashionable. 

I had not gone many steps down Broadway 
before a little girl in the crossing-sweeper pro- 
fession informed me, in a tone of voice unneces- 
sarily loud, that my shoe was untied. This was 
mortif ing: but it was still more so, when I put 
up my foot against a lamp-post to remedy the 


Lambswool began making the 


The day was mild 








5 ne did haw bane ner 
they’ re 


T 
I 
|wished I could change 


rht they were very 





| baskets, watch-safes even, and all snowy 
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= e, to discover the interested motives of the 

hild. 

** Please to give me a 

I fi Iti in my pocket ; t} 
but one of the fift yon 
had gi » dit 
girl 1 his fa “ta delicate I d tl 
would have —| he hadt 1 
kindness to request me to sell those shoes 
give her the net product; the sum res 
from the sale would be just about right, 
thought. Cast down in s oe ened « 

At tl ry next cor ] ( pren > 
ly old boy, in a ragged s t 1 hing to | 





heels, accosted me with the familiar 
‘* Black y 





ur boots ?” 

‘Not to-day, thank you nny,” said I, 
mildly, 

‘¢ Oh no, not to-day! You're a-savin’ bl 
in’ to-day—you are!” replied the premature! 

| : 


oy, in the most offensive manner. ‘S$ 








: more painful 7 n._be imagined ? 

1 my own folly in buying the s] 

and wished I had the man there who sold t] 
to me—wouldn’t I give him a talking to! Be- 
low cost at a di lar? Dear at fifty cents, rath- 
er, to a man’s peace of mind an l self-respect ! 


I saw the poor fellow who sits in a bowl and 


walks up Broadway en his fists, and almost 


l itl n 
least, as far as Futtock, Stemson, and Co.’s— 
because nobody called attention to his shoes; / 
hadn’t been taken in by a i 
close up the concern. 
man with his La uli: 
had his feelings hurt, 
blocks, as mine were. 

There was but one resource. I would not 
walk down Broadway. I would strike directly 
to West Street, and there I should find 
myself an object of less prominent interest. At 
any rate, the public there were n $ so fastidious 
so unmerciful to a man in velvet shoes. 

Without further annoyance . had crossed Va 
ick Street and was « g in sight of the eo r 
when a voice at side made the simple re- 
mark, ‘‘ Baskets?” I had heard the word a thou- 
sand times without finding any thing touching 
in it; but just then, because my heart was soft- 
ened by trouble, and still more because the voice 
itself was so sweet, imploring, and patient, I 
d and looked around. 


be 2 Voice Was a — 








across 











stopp 
Its owner stood half- 
ip the steps of a cellar entrance, with a 
wanda of — y, li he willow-ware hangii 
like ¢ ‘lust ers of fruit on the boug 

zambswool and I go in the summer. 
Little round nests for balls of knitting yarn, 
work-baskets, flower-baskets, ornamental fruit- 











vhite, 
elegantly plaited, wrought into the tastefulest 
figures. Coarser articles of osier er her 
in on every side—clothes-hampers, market-pan- 
pecks, strawberry pc ttles. ‘he 





niers, bushels 











1 wk-ground 
too! Such a dingy place for such beautiful 
to be made in—such a nice young girl to 














For she was a nice girl. WI made me 
so more than any thing else was her re- 
nblance to Mrs. Lambswool. She looked 

h like her to be some little sister of hers, 
-in early childhood—as they 
lo in novels—an rP after some romantic wander- 
ing and a great deal of fatigue and wear and 
tual hunting after the 





wand tears and i 
way home again, had come to the hut of a pious 
wood-cutter. who knew nothing about = pa- 
rents, though they lived only five miles off, but 
such a fancy to her that he invited her i in, 
rave a bowl of a re with a clean wooden 
i t ed her as his own child 
I “ip , among other accom- 
plishn ‘Now Ih me down to § sleep,” and | 
how gece 1 bask 
My heart warmed ricaae9 the girl. Very, 
yery much like Mrs. Lambswool—b g blue eyes 























with a deep, tender smile in them 1, throug +h whic! 
uldn’t see any bottom, crinkled golden 
ir, a pretty ¢ hildlike mouth, and a regular 


nose. Iler skin was very white, even on her } 


ids, though they were larger than Mrs. Lambs- 
wool'’s—perhaps they mightn’t have been if she 
hadn't strayed away and been taught basket- 
making by the pious wood-cutter. Her clothes 
were very old. In all her blue cotton frock I 
at doubts if you could find an undarned, 
unpatched place three inches square; but this, 
ially the darning and the patching, was 
like Mrs. Lambswool—as she would have 











y 





much 
been if she were the girl who had strayed away. 
I asked myself the question, ‘* Why isn’t this 
: imbswool ?” It might have been; and 
1, under those circumstances, would have 
» one who had the home, and the new 
hoops, and the loving though somewhat foolish 
and taken-in husband with the velvet shoes. 
And if that had been Mrs. Lambswool, wouldn’t 
[I have felt for her—wouldn’t I have stopped at 
least, seeing I had fifteen minutes to spare over 
office-time, to give her a word of encourage- 
ent? I guess I would! 
So I did stop. And the young girl repeated, 
in a voice very much like Mrs. Lambswool’s, but 
an accent that seemed to suggest that the pious 
wood-cutter was a German, ‘‘ Baskets? Any 


” 















nice baskets to-day, Sir? 
‘* What do you ask for that handsome clothes- 
basket?” said I. I know it wasn’t wise to say 
the basket was handsome when I wanted to know 
the price of it; but it was handsome, and I 
couldn’t help telling her so to do her good. 
‘That one is fifty cents. It has a cover and 
! op to fasten it by, answered the girl, timid- 
, as if she expected me to say it was too dear, 
and wished to deprecate such an observation be- 
forehand. 
‘* Very well; that is cheap, and I like the bas- 
ket very much. Can you send it home for me?” 
‘*Yes, Sir; I can send it this afternoon. My 








a 
} 
iy 
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bohtien r -F ritz will bring it for me when he returns 
from the school.” 

“I'll take it then. My wife has been want- 
ing such a basket for a long r time, and will be 

lad of it, I've no doubt. Here’s the ‘money"—= 
I stopped and wrote on the back of a letter— 
‘and here’s the number of the honse. Do you 
make all these baskets by yourself?” 

‘“*T could do it, but not of course so soon, Sir. 
Fritz works at it most of the evenings, and my 
father and mother are busy all the time herein.” 

he perder down the steps to the 
door of an inner room at the “8 k of the cellar. 

‘*And do you make a good thing of it?” I 
asked. 

The girl looked puzzled at the idiom, then 
answered after a moment: 

‘* We try to make good things when we can 
pay for nice willows.” 

‘*But do you sell many of them, I mean?” 

“Not many, Sir,” replied the girl, pensively 
—‘* we live.” 

‘¢ Are your father and mother able to do much 
of this work—are they strong rand healthy ?” 

‘* They are very well, thanks to God! but old, 
and g getting older.” 

‘And have you been long in this country— 
you and they ?” 

‘It is three years now since we came from 
Germany, Sir.” 

The girl, as she said this, looked something 
like Mrs. Lambswool at the time—not often, I’m 
very glad to say—when she is saddest. I con- 
ferred with my watch, and found I had still ten 
minutes to spare. 

‘*T would like to know your father and mo- 
ther,” said I. ‘*Can I see them this morning, 
my pretty littl—what’s your name ?” 

‘* Wilhelmina Beyer, Sir. Oh, with very much 
pleasure! Would you come right down ?” 

As she said this the pensive expression of her 
face gave way to one of the happiest smiles. It 
seemed to shine all through her face—not over 
it like a sunbeam, but from within like a soul— 
like Mrs. Lambswool too, to make the compar- 
ison once more. I could not help saying, 

* Are you very glad, then, Wilhelmina, that 
your parents and I are going to know each oth- 








As she spoke sh 








er?” 

“6 So glad!” exclaimed Wilhelmina, pressing 
her palms together after the childlike fashi n— 
*because—perhaps you will love them, and so 
very few do love them but Fritz and mx 

Wilhelmina took a hurried survey of the street, 
to be sure that she could leave her baskets with- 
out any body’s wanting them in her absence, ei- 
ther honestly or feloniously, and secing the coast 
clear, led me down the steps, through the front 
cellar to the back room. 

A man about fifty sat on a stool near the door 
looking very intently through a pair of heavy 
iron-rimmed spectacles at the large market-bas- 
ket he was weaving to carry somebody else’s din- 
ner home in. His hair was short _ coarse, 
but neatly combed and of an iron gray, like the 
pictures I used to see of Old Hickory ae n I was 
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HARPERS 


aboy. But he did not ] ee 
to hang up any body to a tree under the 


article of 


ok as if 0 
ourth 
nor in any other respect did he re- 
semble the famous President, for his face, though 
grave and intent, was quite benevolent and gen- 
tle. <A clean wide turned over his 
coat, gave him a pleasing rural appearance, and 
kept up the illusion of the pious wood-cutter very 
well indeed. His clothes, I noticed, had passed 
through even more stages of patching and darn- 
ing than Wilhelmina’s. 

At a little distance from him on another stool 
sat a woman whom I took to be Her 
hair was whiter and silkier, wore it 
pushed back under ap exuber- 
ance of ruffle was the only symptom of luxury 
in all the Her face was very sweet and 
placid, her bright that 
warmed te ig up as we entered ; and 
her hands were busy with a smaller basket than 
the man’s. 

Wilhelmina b 
rapidity in but seeming to recollect 
herself, blushed and turned to me with, ‘* For- 
give me, Sir, you do not, perhaps, understand 
Deutsch ?” 

‘What refinement! 
have strayed away from some noble family I’m 
sure! No, my dear,” I continued a “but 
do you speak Deutsch if you can make your pa- 
rents understand any better.” 

**Oh, they know some English—plenty, Sir! 
They'll understand. This good gentleman, fa- 
ther, has come to see us. He is very kind, in- 
deed, and has bought one of our big baskets. 
Take a chair, Sir.” And little Wilhelmina 
me, with the word, a comfortable home-made 
one of willow, the only other seat in the room 
besides the stools. 

**Qh, thank you, Sir, thank you very much 
for come to see us!” exclaimed both the old 
people at once; and with such a hearty gladness 
that I wondered how I could ever have been un- 
grateful in my life, when two hearts could ex- 
perience so much unaffected gratitude for as 
trifling a blessing as a visit from John Lambs- 
wool. 

“I’m sure you're very welcome,” 
with all the cordiality I felt. ‘* I came because 
I wanted see you make baskets, and because I 
was so much interested by the appearance of 
good daughter here, and because— I 
couldn’t help it. I hope you are very well, 
Mr. and Mrs. Beyer ?” 

““We are very well, 
the wife, devoutly. 

** Yes, and we do have a very good daughter. 
A very good girl is Wilhelmina,” continued the 
hesbend. 

‘*So Fritz is a very good boy also,” resumed 
the wife. ‘‘I wish he were here now for you to 
see ; but we keep him at the school all day.” 

** Do you like to make baskets ?” I asked. 

We must. It is Heaven's will,” replied the 
husband, calmly. 

**In our own country,” 
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shirt-collar, 





as old. 
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a snowy , Whose 





room, 


eyes still a soft blue 


nde rly lookin 


an speaking with a cheerful 
German ; 
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and butter. There w 
ry good wine came fi 
: verv much to work 


not now,” said the husband, 
iat sternly, as if it were 
be brought up. } 

** No, that is not now,” as 
a gently mournful tone 

‘We love 
husband ; 





a memory nott 
ented the wife, in 


also to work in this land,” said the 
the sternness of his manner not : 
¥ but changed into a kind of cheerful stror 
‘<Tt is here that we are. \ nust 
work. In that land we had that work. In 
this land we have this work. An | 
work that there is—that is to be good—that 
to be happy.” 

“*You speak the truth,” said I, warm); I 
was s9 splendid to sit right by the elbow of 
man who talked in that way, and 
up by the overflow of his strength. gal 
as if I had got \ 
are te, ld la 


gone 


ness. 





feel morally sublime 
the boys call boost,”” which would 
all the way up that day’s debt and credit col- 
** You speak the truth. Mrs. 
Lambswool (that’s my'wife. I’m Mr. 
wool) often says very much the 
me. ‘John, , ‘I know we're very tir 
of keeping books for a living—very tired of liy- 
ing on keeping books. There isn’t any poetry 
in it—there isn’t any music in it, nor any land- 
cape-painting, nor any fame, nor show in it of 
any kind; but isn’t there duty in it, 
there then? I tell you what, John 
says Mrs. l, ‘we don’t believe that 
Heaven ever put any body into any ~ e ais re 
bs aulbes ho idene if he only td 
a real cheerful wi// do, 

t, in JZeaven’s sight; and the man that 
isn’t great in Heaven's sight will be mighty 
small after a few years, however large he may 
be in the sight of earth. So work away at 
old books, my John!’ That’s the 
Mrs. Lambswool talks to me when I get 
hearted.” 

declare I’m very enthusiastic. 
mild quiet words of the old 
me off into a regular speech. 
acquaintance with English wasn’t enough to 
make him understand it all; but the gist of it 
he took, and replied simply : 

And your lady Lambkin speaks the geod 
Heaven's truth also.” I did not correct him on 
the Lambkin, but laughed over it in my heart, 
told it to my wife that night, and have called 
her by it many a time since. 

‘*Ts it too much to ask you why you left the 
Fatherland—why you came to America?” said 
I, with some hesitation as to the delicacy of the 
question. 

‘* No, Sir,” replied the wi shall tell 
you willingly. The land ll. We 
all in it would have been 1 But, 
ah! War, war! 3ad, son The 
land was so sweet and plenty sat and 


myself, 





umns at the least. 
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irink ; but every man therein must be a soldier, | little visit has done me a great deal of good. 
Fritz was * it a small, little boy. Yet, we say) Keep a strong heart, I say! Perhaps some day 
elves, by-and-by he grow up to be a man. | I'll bring my wife to see you.” 

Then if the King want him he must go to fight. “Tt is a poor old place,” said Wilhelmina, 
He shall learn to swear, and drink, and play wiping a corner of the blue eyes with a corner 
lice; he shall forget his prayers, he shall come of the blue gown; ‘‘ but Mrs. Lambkin must be 
no more to his home, he shall march and shoot: i ] 

and kill, and for what? Ah, God! for very 
little money; but worse—much worse—for very So she 
great ruil He shall die far away; he shall fall) watched me a 
down on the field in his blood; and no one shall | I was out of si 
sive him drink before he shut his eyes —no one | around I saw the 
shall tell him look up to the good God—no one again in contact, and my own watered as I said 

ill put over him the earth, saying a prayer. | to myself, 





like vou, 


ro 
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steps, and 
Street till 
it I looked 














That shall be too bad, I say to my good man— ‘“* What if it had been Lamb 1! 
OU : happy. Then he say yes, we must not Another day at the ledge 1dagain at even 
5 here till Fritz grow to be a man. He is| ing I came home. Mr 1 met 1 t 


our only son. We must have him to love us} the door with a smile, and helda pretty little en- 
when we are old. While yet there is no fight vepe in her hand. 




















in our land many people close by us have to giv ts hom do you think th f; 
their sons to the King, they be made soldier said sl 
they go away and forget all things at hom ‘An  invitati n to attend the Bi-Weekly Sis- 
hey come to ruin. Their old parents have no} ters’ Regular Semi-Annual Tea?” (That was a 
ild to eset’ the land for them, to love them, | s _— rj ] Lambswool had 
aa lie all alone. So we sell our little ‘sl 
nd come to Ameri -a—that is three years since I i's private Mu- 
‘When we come here,” said the old man, |! sical 4 ines to take place next Thursday, at 
king up the thread his wife had dropped, ‘* we | one 0% ’ wk precisely. Wasn't Mrs. Stemson 
think land is plenty. We not know nothing how | kind to think of us ?” 
big is New York—how are all things dear and ** Yes, she is a good woman; and her husband 


hard for the poor to get. We think we have} is very much of a man. I shall always think 
money plenty to buy much land and make aj} that I am indebted to his influen 
very good new home. It was take. On the for being kept in my place, at ar 
ship, my wife, Wilhelmi ‘ritz, all tak« kj} salary, all through that dreadft 
but me. They be sick t month Well—you'll gi urse, M} 
We hear much of the West; but “*Yes, indeed! I know ther 
there we can not go, because so sick, because} music; and at any rate I'd go, if it were only to 
ave to pay so much the doctor. So we stay show my appreciation of Mrs. Stemson’s kind- 
here. I know how make the baskets, my wife | ness.” 
ind the children know also, and soon as they get ‘¢ What dress shall you wear?” 
vell they help me. So we been here ever since.” ‘*That pretty lavender silk 
** And do you live comfortably ?” I asked. | dour neck, that you like 
** Most time live very well,” said the old man. **Good! It seems an age since I've seen you 





















‘* We have never been left of the good God.” | with iton. Why haven't you worn it lately ?” 
** No, nor will you ever be. Keep a strong ‘Well, it has quite a full skirt, and it’s very 


heart! You will find friends. Iam not a rich} fine light goo * and, somehow or other, I took 

man, but I will buy your baskets whenever I} a fancy that it didn’t become me.” 

can, and get some friends of mine who are rich ‘*But it does become you now! Ha, ha! 

to buy them. Are Wilhelmina and Fritz your | Mrs. Lambswool, confess the truth! Why is it 

only children? Did you leave none behind?” | you can wear that lavender-silk 
**We left no own children,” said the mother, | Mrs. Stemson’s? Why, I say 

‘** but we left one who was very dear, like a son; ‘“*T will be ingenu us: I know what you 

perhaps we never see him again; we know not! mean. Yes, it is the new hoops, John.” 

now where he been.” | ‘Yet you null 1 have worn your old ones a 
I looked into the blue eyes of Wilhelmina and | month longer, at least, you said. In which case 

saw that they were full of tears. Ah! was that} you couldn't have gone to face » Matinée. Now 





ow, and go to 











** one very dear like a son” the same that I would | you can, and appear as respectably as any body. 

have been if Mrs. Lambswool had been Wilhel-| Advantage of the new See , number one. We 

mina ? | shall see others, Mrs. “pinot 1, my love! 
I felt I was intrenching on delicate ground. | How beautiful you look in them already !’ 


I looked at my watch; found I had overstaid my “Oh, John! Didn't you think I looked 

spare time by three minutes, and must walk very | beautiful before ?” 

rapidly to reach the office at the opening hour. | ‘*To be sure—in spite of them; like a tree 
‘““Good-by, my dear friends!” said I, extend-| inside of St. John’s old wooden fence. Now they 

ing a warmly-grasped hand to each in succes-| help you, as a handsome iron fence will help 

sion. ‘I will often come and see you. ‘This! the tree—if they ever get one.” 
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s Wo venaitel at a 
comparison. ed pn articular one 
of the morning, between “0a and her little sister 
who had ay to the pious wood-cutter. 
Had basket come? I asked. Yes, it had; 
and Mrs. Lambswool liked it very much. So I 
lown and told her tl encounter that 

to sending it home. I need not say 

ply interested. She would go with me 
and see the good old people and their daughter 
at an ear] she 

Of course I could not leave business in the 
middle of the day. So Mrs. Lambswool had to 
go to the Matinée alone. When we met in the 
evening she of it. I am not mu 
only that I know I love 
l sing ‘* Annie Laurie ;” 
told me, I should think Mrs. 
Stemson’: was something very like the 
Italian Opera, perhaps better. There was a 
gentleman there so much hair and whiskers 
that he must have looked as if he were maki 
his way imperceptibly out of a mattress, and he 
played on an instrument which resembled a eri 
between a copper boiler and a honey-suckle : 
is not exactly Mrs. Lambswor I's RANE oe, of 

but a translatio rds into my 

understanding of ed superbly. 
Then there was anoth 
little boy till he began to bring the music trick- 
ling out of his harp, like angels’ as Mrs. 
Lambswool said, which had ¢ —— on riage 
and needed a little delicate 
them; the asserted, you'd oe ake 
it was old King David come again. 
there w ang, and went to 
r or other—I won't venture 
for fear I should put it too 
about as high 
in. Still an- 


swe 


Lam! 
That sugge 
strayed aw 


had led 


was de 


> whole 


} 
S50 


» Or 
ae 


y day, said. 


was full h 
judge of music myself, 
to hear Mrs. Lambswor 


but, from what she 


witl 


course, 


songs, 


8 
n, she 
3esides 
as a young lady who s 
very high lett 
to say what it was, 
high—but, at any rate, it wa 
as they and § 
other singer, a gi 
and 


time it was difficult for 


some 


s just 
just 


ever go get down a 


direction, sang so very low that for some 
Mrs. Lambswool to real- 
ize that he hadn’t somebody helping him in the 
basement. In addition, there were people who 
played on violins, one or two on flutes, and a 
remarkable child with a snare-drum, and such 
an ear for music that, if you rattled off almost 
any march in his ni 
perfectly with his sticks in every thing except 
the tune. 

But by far the most remarkable, and in every 
way prominent performer, was Herr Maienliebe, 
the unutterable young German pianist. 
ile from his native land, poor, and hitherto un- 
friended in the great desert of New York, Mrs. 
Stemson had happened upon him by the merest 
chance. Amelia Angelina had an Italian piano- 
master, who had a little way of saying something 
which has the range meaning in English 
of ‘* Body of Bacchus,” besides making occa- 
sional undevout references to sundry saints, when- 
ever Amelia Angelina gave improper quantity to 
a note. This was disagreeable, but still not un- 
endurable—for he was a favorite teacher in fash- 


very st 


ionable circles, and it would have been very dif- | 


| she said, i 


| Paulus Sommerkleider 


| ing it necessary to giv 


this 


|!he would have delivered 


her who « h irg 
But when. 

ee testified his dissatisfaction at « ne of 

Angelina’s slig terations of 


L pi 
*k the | bac k 


ficult to ré = lace him with any ot 
forty dol for 
one day, 
Amel 

by “ene king 
Amelia Ang piano-chair (over her } 

in the first excitement of the moment 
Amelia Angelina couldn’t stand 
Stemson couldn’t stand it—and, as ; 
evital consequence, Mr. n cou 
stand it, but paid the Signore Cospettevol 
quarter’s allowance, and invited hie not to« 
This was Thursday, mind you. 

the next day, Friday, as the regular 
Amelia Angelina’s German 
pened, however, most providentially 


twenty lessons. 


his over 


elina’ 


why, 
Mrs. 
Stems« 


} 
ne 


iny more. 
W 
lesson. 
having gone lately t 

d been taken ill thro 
and would 1 | 
Friday’s lesson. F\ » 
Amelia Angelina time 
4 sent around to mn Stem- 


new boarding-house, ha 
the change in hi 
able to give that reg 


auer-kraut, 
rular 


notice of this fact, 


sons a very poor young countryman and I rotece 
This was the Herr 
~arded 


of his own with the message. 
Ambrosius Maienlicbe. Ju 
Italian was going down the 
up. Und 


st as the di 
Herr ] Ma 


r ordinary cir 


steps 
licbe came cumstance 
his message wi 
crossing the threshold; but at 
moment Mr. and Mrs. Stemson, 
Amelia Angelina, felt a peculiar a 
ward the Italian race, which opened t! 
to every other. If he had been a genth 
the interior of Africa I suppose 
been the same; but, at any rate, 
told her waiter to show the good young German 
into the parlor. He entered ; spoke for Doctor 
Sommerkleider ; and was about to depart, when 


ir hearts 
1an from 
ould have 
Mrs. Stemson 





mile man, cultivated the other | 


e, he could follow you | 


An ex- | 


Amelia Angelina took the sudden , 
** Stop moment, if please. Do you 
know of any good piano teacher from y 
try whom you can recommend to me?” 

Being a very modest man, Herr Maienlicl 
had it on his tongue’s end to say no; but anoth- 
| er caprice made his answer: 

‘*T have myself sometimes taught music. 

¢* Will you play me something on the piano ?” 

‘With pleasure, Miss Stemson.” 

So Herr Maienliebe sat down at the instru- 
ment—Mr. and Mrs. Stemson meanwhile look- 
ing at him with strong doubts of his being tl! 
man to charge forty dollars for twenty lessons. 

As he quietly began the prelude a certain ease 
and wontedness of manner ] 


raised him in the eir 
| minds a little way toward that point of pecuni- 
ary excellence ; 


c ipric e to say, 
a you 


yur coun- 


” 


| and when, after a dream of rap- 
| pane which lasted forty-five minutes, though it 
| seemed five, his hanc is struck those three last 
| blows which mean that a man who knows how 
| has got through, all a Stemsons broke forth in 
one chorus of ‘* Wonderful!” and he was asked 
to name his own price, without regard to the 
fashionable tariff. 

To bring the Herr Maienliebe into notice was 
|the grand object of Mrs. Stemson’s Matinée. 
She had made him Amelia Angelina's teacher, 
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nd the teacher of several other people’s Amelia 


Angelinas among her circle. What she wanted 
yw was that every body ‘’s Amelia Angelina 
wuld have him at her elbow at least two hours 
per week; in fact, that all the world should re- 


solve itself into one great universal Amelia An- 


lina to listen to his playing—pay him, praise 
m, worship him for it, as he deserved. As I 
n sav to Mrs. Lambswool when she teils me 

y sententious I am, what would woman be 
ut man’s genius to adore? what would 
in’s genius be without woman to adore it? 
stock of goods without a ledger—a ledger 
pout 
I wish I could repeat verbatim Mrs. Lambs- 
jol’s account of Herr Maienliebe’s playing. I 
solved that the moment I could save the money 
| get the time I would take her to Niagara, 


' 
gooUs ! 


ind let her give the first adequate description of 
it body of water which has ever been known. 
could do it! 

But Iean’t. I will only say, therefore, that 

at the tea-table and listened to her elo- 
juence without touching the sliced ham or the 
trawberry preserves for an entire half hour 
though I had felt perfectly ravenous while walk 
sup town. I didn’t know what the musical 
‘rms meant, as she did; I couldn't understand 
er references to slurs, and runs, and minor 
iords. At any other time I would have asked 

r if notes that were staccato meant notes that 
were stacked close together; but now I sat with 
my mouth open, and nothing coming out of it 
hut just once in a while a short breath. Angels 
seemed to perch on the tea-pot handle ; the toast 
rack changed to my idea of an olian harp, and 
tulips, with their bells full of witch music, ap- 
pear d growing out of the salt-cellars. 

‘“‘Well!” said I, when she had concluded, 
‘I've heard Everett on Washington, but it 
wasn't like that, Mrs. Lambswool !”’ 

Not only was Herr Maienliebe a great musi- 
cian, but he was such a wonderfully, indescrib- 
ably, unaccountably polite young man! When 
she entered Mrs. Stemson’s saloon her feet had 
not sunk an inch into the garden-bed of the tap- 
estry carpet before Herr Maienliebe half-started 
from his seat, with his dark eyes magnetically 
fixed upon her, and a pale face full of admiring 
awe. She knew she had never seen him before, 
and dear little modest woman that she is, had 
10 idea that the beauty of a humdrum _ book- 
keeper’s quiet wife could work such miracles 


of fascination on a triumphant man of genius, | 
‘Why, Mrs. Lambswool,” said I, ‘‘is it possi- | 


ble that you have never believed till now how 
beautiful you are, and all the times I’ve told you 


of it, too?’’ Then she saw Herr Maienliebe go | 


over to Mrs. Stemson, bend low to her, and whis- 
per. After that, in one of the intervals between 
parts, Mrs. Stemson brought him up and intro- 
duced him to her—a distinction not conferred 
uatil the close of the Matinée on any other lady 
in the room. She found him a cultivated, re- 
fined gentleman—very handsome—celegant in his 
conversation notwithstanding his short acquaint- 
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ance with the President's American—graceful, 
and modest even to timidity. Still his manne 
in addressing her was full of subdued enthusi- 
asm; he listened to every least word of hers with 
the most charmed attention; and when the fif- 
teen minutes’ intermission had expired, he went 
back to his seat among the musicians so unwill- 
ingly that it must have been almost apparent to 
others than herself. Finally, Mrs. Lambswool 
said, on the breaking up of the party, he had re- 
quested permission to call on her, and she had 
replied that her husband and she would be glad 
to see him upon any week-day evening—they 
were always at home together. 

But for this discreet answer, I, John Lambs- 
wool, knowing a piano from a hand-organ only 
by external ditference of shape, and not from any 
acquaintance with the principles of their inne 
mechanism, would have felt a twinge of heart- 
misery at my wite’s admiration of this handsom« 
young musical genius, Still another considera- 
tion, a quired by life-long observation, fortified 
me against the most poisonous and agonizing 
malady of fair-wived husbands: a man need 
never be jealous of any other whom his wife un- 
reserved] praises to him. 

I add a third reason why I looked on Herr 
Maienliebe that night with eyes free from ail 
tinge of jaundice. When we had retired to ont 
room, and Mrs. Lambswool hung her shapely new 
hoops over the big arm-chair, she looked tender- 
ly first at them, then at me, threw her soft arms 
around my neck, and said, with a confiding kiss, 

** How I do love the dear man whose thought- 
fulness has given me such a treat to-day! What 
a pleasure I should have lost but for those hoops! 
You were right, John—you were right, after all 

but do get a nice pair of boots the next time, 
wont your 

I went to sleep in great peace of mind, look- 
ing at the hoops and the velvet shoes which lay 
in the common moonlight shining through our 
window, 

I followed almost every day the new route 
which my mortification had foreed upon me in 
going down to business. When it did not rain 
Wilhelmina stood always on the cellar steps 
among her baskets, and as regularly had a grate- 
ful smile and happy answers to return for the 
recognition I gave her when in haste, or the lit- 
tle chat for which opportunity was sometimes 
afforded me by a few spare minutes. The velvet 
shoes still held their own very well, and I set it 
down among the other sententious observations 
culled from life into my mental diary, that shoes 
never wear out so fast when the walking they do 
makes somebody else’s heart happy. 

Frequently, too, I called upon the elder Bey- 
ers, and the third or fourth time knew them all, 
that good boy, Fritz, included. I hope my ac- 
quaintance did them some material good, as well 
as that which they derived spiritually. At any 
rate, they sold a good many more baskets than 
of old, and most of the increase went into the 
hands of my wealthier friends—of the firm, par- 
ticularly. 
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rding to his ] 


Meanwhile I 
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he came to eall on 


very pleasant evenings at 
vromise, Herr Maien- 
I took a great fi 


Chere was a pleasant depth and warmth 


us. incy 
to him. 
about his nature which some people, I suppose, 
would have called melancholy; but Mrs. Lambs- 
wool and I found it like a soothing bath of a « 
ferent medication from the daily pool in wh 
our life swam, and all the more refreshing for 
being different. Not that we liked the German 


ne of mind any better than the American, but 





ich 


Herr Maienlie 
for All day we saw business people and peo- 
ple of the hous they talked of 
things that lie on the and it was 
so pleasant, one night or two in a week, to 


be’s mind had its particular office 
us. 
hold or society ; 
close surface ; 
get 
into a character in whose depths we could cover 
ourselves all over! 

Herr Maienliebe played beautifully on the flute 
as well, Mrs. 
the The former instrument he generally 
brought with him in his visits, staid with us at 
tea, and rward alternately talked and gave 
music till between ten and eleven o'clock in 
Both | 
sad streak running through their evident playful- 
We always said to each other, after he 
had gone, that th 
upon his mind. 
for he was in the receipt of an income consider- 


ilmost Lambswool said, as on 


piano. 





us 
the evening. iis talk and his musie had a 
ness, 
‘re was something weighing 


It could not be poverty now, 


ably larger than my own, from his daily-extend- 
Exile from his native land it 
could hardly be either—he had times 
made answer to our affectionate inquiries that 
he had no desire to return to Germany, had left 
no one behind him that could ever call 
him back thither. At last I came to the con 
clusion that he was in love with Amelia Angeli- 
na Stemson, and felt that the difference between 


ing teachership. 
several 


nothing, 





their social positions would make his suit hope- 
He frequently spoke of 
and how often 


less with her parents. 
her with the warmest gratitude 
has gratitude been the worldward face of despair- 
ing love! Mrs. Lambswool says she has known 


it to happen a hundred times. I communicat- 


ed this view of Herr Maienliebe’s case to Mrs. | 
She did not know—she was not | 


Lambswool. 
quite so sure. 

** Why don’t you find out, Mrs. Lambswool ?” 
said I, one night when the young German had 
gone away after an evening of much deeper pen- 
siveness than usual. 

“* How can 1?” replied my wife. 

‘‘Dear me!” returned I. ‘‘It is not for a 
man to give instructions on such a subject to 
u We know him intimately enough now 
not to have such an inquiry seem impertinence 
—if it comes from you. You have great influ- 
he has a great affection for you. 


yman g 





ence over him; 
I have no doubt he has been waiting for you to 
seek his confidence; and of all things in the 
world, a sincere friend to unbosom himself to 
would do him the most good. You can be of 
great benefit to him if you will.” 

Mrs. Lambswool thought for a moment, and 


then said, the next time Herr Maienlicbe 





%» 


came 
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to our h 
vided any ening for it appeared, 
That n proved to be the next ey 
All through tea the 
served and absent-minded as we had never 
When we pushed back our cha 
and went up into the sitting-roon I 
feel the of throwing off this mar 
and immediate ly took out his flute. At first 
played the liveliest kind of airs in the 1 
possible time, lifting my spirits to such 
that [ could have ji 
pipe all around the 
that Mrs. Lambswool 


elicate o} 
xt time 


ing. young man was 


him before 





necessity 








imped up and danced a 
room, but for having 1 
was looking at him 





her hand with eyes of deep concern, at 
thing out of the way which she perceive 
much quicker than I. Almost imperceptil 


his music became sadder, sadder, sadder. Fro) 


a hurried dance it fell into ** Gertrude’s Dre 
Waltz;” from that into ** Von Weber’s L 
then into ** W}] Swallows Homeward fly 
then, ‘ By the sad Sea Waves ;” 


that most doleful 





and finally int 





, beautiful thing, which, aly 


when he played it, made me seem to fall t 

er into a hopeless heap, with my chin on 1 
breast and my face a mile in length—the ** L 
long, weary Day.” (You see I know thesé 
by name, and they’re the first music that ] 
eall ** classical” which I ever could learn to r 
ognize or like. The Herr taught me to do it 


times on difl 
favorit 


down the nar 





mm 
} 


g them a great 
Mrs. L 


[ got her to write 


ny 


evenings for umbswool, whose 





ona |] 1ece of pape r, and at last became s n 
iar with them that I used to call for them ott 


the list as if it were a bill of fare.) 


eth, when he had breathed out the | 
e, Herr Maienliebe laid 


ible, folded his arms across his w 








melan 
flute 
breast, and relapsed into the former abstract 
} Mrs. L 


looking at him under her hand, ar 





l passa 
on thet 
silence. For a few moments imbswe 
continued 
then spoke for the first time since tea. 

‘Have you made many pleasant acquaint 
ances, besides your pupils, since you cam 
New York, Herr Maienliebe ?” 

‘*T have no such after we speak of you t 
and Doctor Paulus.” 





**What do you do to amuse yours¢ th 
when we do not see you ?’ 
‘“*Amuse? Ah, there is nothing, indeed, 


eall that. I work much. Occasionally, to 
sure, I go to the opera—especially on a Mozart 
night. Also a few times to the Philharmon 
Rehearsals. But I mostly write music for m: 
or, because being in me it must com 
It will 


scholars ; 
out, I write now a Lambswool Sonata. 
be published next month,” 

‘Qh, thank you, Mr. Maienliebe! How « 
lighted we shall be to hear it! But you must | 
very lonely.” 

‘*When I do not work I am lonely — most 
lonely.” 

** Do you know what we have been long wish- 
ing very much that you would do, Herr Maien- 


liehe ?”? 
liebe ? 
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Che Herr laughed sadly, and said No—he did 
He hoped it was not to jump off into 
» North River. 
‘Dear me, no!” 
‘How can you say such a dreadful thing ? 
it at all, nor any thing like it. 

better To , and be no 
yore lonely, but happy like Mr. Lambswool and 


t know. 


exclaimed Mrs. Lambswool. 
Not 
Something 
live—love— 





narr 





» lock of half melancholy playfulness lef 
Herr Maienli 
»so dark and serious that for a 
Ihe 
‘Ah, God!” he answered, solemnly, after a 
‘*That happiness you wish 
‘neeforth is for me impossible. J must 
to live, but to dove is past, and I shall never 


ebe’s face in a moment, and 
moment I 





must be angry with us. 


moment’s pause. 


a 
forever h 


M Lambswool looked on him so tenderly 
sad w th those or 


“ut soft blue eyes of hers which 
ld melt a stone, 


‘Will you forgive me, Herr Maienliebe,” said 
in a tone of frank gentleness, ‘if, as two 
nds of yours, who like you—love you, per- 
, better than any people in this country—we 


” 


mu why you make this resolve ? 
My friend, it is not resolve; it is despa 
Fate—God—the Earth—the Heaven, say it to 








’ Ah! Iam strong, you see; I do not 
‘k like a weak boy. Well, Lam strong enough 
to do all the work that to me every day may 


/, 


to bear, to suffer a/so; but to resist Fate 


ing 
nd God—no!” 

** Are you sure God bids you despair ?” 

“If it pain you not too much to listen, I tell 
vou two now, between our three souls, what oth- 
er than my own breast knows for the first time 

America. In my land I did love. I 
here loved. It became necessity for the most 
good, beautiful, heavenly maiden to leave our 
land and, with ot 
oll 


was 


hers, to sail for here. I was 


to follow so soon as I could get money enough 
to try the 


wor then. 


life of this foreign city. I was very 
I went to Antwerp—I saw her wave 
‘hand to me long as the ship could be seen. 
that day I heard never one word from her. 
in a year the ship was once back again at Ant- 
I write to the Captain, I describe my 
veloved one, and ask for news. A letter came 
sack from him—many passengers, he say, have 


! He 


ship-fever in the voyage, and some did die. 
I no more think 


Nince 


werp. 
l 


think that of them she be one. 





r, as for days and nights before. I know 

t from that day; and when I pray to God at all 

I to her also pray as among the saints. It is 

two years after then that I stay in my land. 

? Work, work, work all the time, with no one to 
work for—no thing—only to be able to come to 

the land where she might be could she but have 

| live for me. At last I find myself able to sail 
: for America. I be now here one year. One 
P var, and alone—a/one! I die alone so as I live. 
lo dove is past—to marry, never! unless I can 

é some time go to Heaven, by-and-by, then— But 


let us speak of other things now.” 


But he did not speak. He took his flute again 


from the table, and for nearly an hour, while my 
the tears that kept 
rolling down her checks, poured forth a wonderful 
dream of wild music, improvised, and Mrs. Lambs- 
wool says I believe her, too Then put- 


wife was trying in vain to hide 


, inspired, 





essed the two 


bid us a deep-chested good 


ting the instrument into its case 
hands of each of us, 
night, and, 

After that 


neve 


without a lingering look, dey 
Mrs. L 
rred to An 
Maienliebe’ 
our 


be r r 
connection with Herr 


sure, 





was consecrated in minds 
passed-away spirit. 

For several months long 
visits from him. Sometimes he 


gular 


seemed to rise 


r we had our re 





above the general level of his boundless trouble, 
but sometimes he left look that 
when Mrs. Lambswool laid her head on her pil- 
low she prayed he might tected from th 
doing of any dreadful deed in his d 


us with such a 


= 
be pre 





is despair which 


would shut this world on him forever 


The 





ng, spring melted 
id seen their 


winter softened into spr 
into summer. My velvet sl! 
day. Mrs. Lambswool’s had come 
true. ‘They had lost all their p i—they had 
ripped up along the pegs—they had burst out at 
the Still, though I rey 1 them witl 
new of ww cost at a dollar, 
by-the-way !), I put them on one of the 
shelves of the closet where I ke 
reminiscence, and looked at t 











side Ss. lace 
not velvet below ec 


ones 


, 


pt my fag en 
hem almost daily 
with a feeling of good cheer as connected wi 
many minor happinesses which make up : 
book-keeper’s life. 
porary had got somewhat dingy in hue and near- 
er the condition of skin and bones than such an 


The hoops that were « 


apparatus usually is, but Mrs. Lambswool still 
found great comfort in them—for that make 
never break—and, true to her character, she 


thought she could wear them ‘‘ at least a month 
yet.” 
In two months more I should have three wee 


vacation, and Mrs. Lambswool and I were los 


ks 
ing forward to a seat under the bow-apples with 
Herr Maienliebe’s prof ssion 
him a much earlier as well as a much longer re- 


great zest. pave 
cess, and his pupils were already trickling out ot 
town, girl by girl, when, one morning, just as | 
left the house to go down to business, he accosted 
me on the steps. 
‘¢T was coming,” said he, ‘*‘ to get your ad- 
vice and assistance.” 
‘¢That’s right, my dear fellow,” I answered. 
, ** Walk along with m 
| unless you'll stop in and see Mrs. Lambswool.” 
| ‘No, Ill take the walk. It’s only a little 
thing I wish to consult with y about. To- 
morrow all Mr. Stemson’s family leave for their 
They have been so kind to me 
that I would give to them some little token of 
my thoughtfulness before they are gone. nite 
cheap you know—to them nothing worth, indeed, 
but for the spirit of it. It is a few pretty flowers 
which I will choose, I think, to present with my 
compliments to Miss AmeKa Angelina. I would 
have also a very pretty basket for them. Where 


and let’s talk as we go, 


yu 


countrv-seat. 
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shall I get that? You are a family man, and ** Oh, my God! Wilhelmina!” cried Maic; 
know where to buy every thing.” liebe. 
* Nobody can advise on that point better than ** Ambrose!” murmured the girl, dreamj 
/, certainly! I know some excellent people— And they fell into each other’s arms : 
countrymen of yours—who make baskets, and Seeing through it all as by a sudden flash | 
t’s right on my way to the office.” retired a little distance to let, as Maienli 
‘But do these excellent people make exccl- afterward said, ‘‘ the unspeakable speak 
ent baskets ?” For my own part, before I knew it, I was erying 
“Yes indeed! the neatest, tastefulest, hand- | like a boy of ten years old breaking his he art! 
somest, I ever saw !” dv-and-by we three went down into the ce] 
**Come along, then, Mr. Lambswool!” to see the father and mother Beyer. And t) 
I saw that Herr Maienlicbe’s extra gayety was there was a time I can tell you. ; 


forced—that he felt even lower-spirited than usual 

but ascribed it to his long prospect of loneli- A few days ago, when I got my wife her ] 
ness and leisure during the summer vacation. new set of hoops, we brought down the fan 
Notwithstanding my sympathy, and the fact that old ones to see if they were keeping well for pos 
[ was mentally hard at work planning how to  terity in the closet. We got talking about 
make it pleasant for him during the summer and_ times then and since then. 
take him out with us when we left, the bright **On the whole,” said I, ‘‘ Mrs. Lambswool 
golden day worked for me such an exhilaration what do you think of the wisdom of that pur- 
of bodily spirits that I walked just about as fast chase of mine, viewed in the light of mature ex- 
as he could keep up with me. perience ?” 

We were close on the old cellar-way. I could ‘* Blessings both!” r plied Mrs. Lambswool, 
see Wilhelmina’s sunny young head above the ‘hoops and shoes. I think, too, that any pair 
great cage of basket-ware, and though her face of shoes, though they cost the maker fifty cents 


was turned away down the street, began to hear and the buyer a dollar, and are cotton velvet 

her musical voice crying, ‘‘ Baskets! Any nice | with pegged soles, will be a blessing if they w 

baskets to-day, gentlemen ?” in the ways of simple-hearted honest goodness 
Less than a block more of walking, and Maien- Blessed with the blessedest of blessed lnck, deat 

liebe heard her too, distinctly. John, shall be the feet forever who walk in such 
“Why, that is Mrs. Lambswool’s voice!” | a pair of shoes as your old velvets were! B 

said he, with a strange look on his face. what are they all laughing about so in the next 
‘* No!” I answered, laughingly, ‘‘not hers room? Let's go and see.” 

xactly ; but one very much like hers. Aston- We opened the door. We were about to har 


ishingly like indeed. The beautiful young bask- a family tea, and in that next room our guests 
et-girl resembles Mrs. Lambswool in almost ev- were assembled. 


ery respect.” A venerable old man and woman sat peace- 
*¢ What!” exclaimed Maienlicbe, catching me fully smiling in two big arm-chairs by the fire. 
by the arm. I looked and saw that he was pale A fine-looking young man, every trace of 
and trembling all over. ‘* You say that she is melancholy gone from his genial face, stood wit! 
exactly like Mrs. Lambswool ?” his arm around the waist of a beautiful golden- 
** Yes, wonderfully like. But don’t stop so, haired girl, who was laughing and clapping het 
let us go on and you will see for yourself.” hands in perfect abandonment. 
**T dare not to go on—another step—another ‘“* Yes, blessed be the old dollar purchase! 
moment—” Good luck to the wearer forever!” repeated Mrs. 
‘*Why, what is the matter? I am afraid Lambswool, enthusiastically. 
something’s wrong with you! Come, come!” For they had taken them down from my shelf 


He took my arm and let me lead him almost un-| of remembrancers, and toddling toward us all in 
consciously. Few more steps and we were by the first glory of the art of walking came Mary 
the basket-girl’s side. She looked up to recog- Lambswool, the baby of the Maienliebes, her lit- 
nize me with her accustomed smile, and full in| tle white feet lost in the depths of my velvet 
the face saw Maienliebe—Muienliebe saw her. shoes! 


“UNTO THIS LAST.” 
BY JOHN RUSKIN. 


T.—QUI JUDICATIS TERRAM. 
Gione centuries before the Christian era, a’ wealth, which have been preserved, strangely 
kK) Jew merchant, largely engaged in business enough, even to our own days. They were held 
on the Gold Coast, and reported to have made in considerable respect by the most active trad- 
one of the largest fortunes of his time (held also ers of the Middle Ages, especially by the Vene- 
in repute for much practical sagacity), leftamong tians, who even went so far in their admiration 
his ledgers some general maxims concerning as to place a statue of the old Jew on the ang] 
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f one of their principal public buildings. Of 
late years these writings have fallen into disre- 
ite, being opposed in every particular to the 
spirit of modern commerce, Nevertheless I shall 
yeproduce a passage or two from them here, part- 


because they may interest the reader by their 
welty, and chiefly because they will show him 
that it is possible for a very practical and acquis- 
tive tradesman to hold, through a not unsue- 
cessful career, that principle of distinction be- 
tween well-gotten and ill-gotten wealth, which, 
irtially insisted on in my last paper, it must be 
our work more completely to examine in this. 
He says, for instance, in one place: ‘* The 
tting of treasures by a lying tongue is a vanity 
tossed to and fro of them that seek death :” add- 
ig in another, with the same meaning (he has 
i curious way of doubling his sayings): ‘* 'Treas- 
ures of wickedness profit nothing: but justice 
ielivers from death.” Both these passages are 
notable for their assertion of death as the only 
real issue and sum of attainment by any unjust 
scheme of wealth. If we read, instead of * lying 
tongue,” “lying label, title, pretense, or adver- 
tisement,” we shall more clearly perceive the 
bearing of the words on modern business. The 
seeking of death is a grand expression of the 
true course of men’s toil in such business. We 
usually speak as if death pursued us, and we fled 
from him; but that is only so in rare instances. 
Ordinarily, he masks himself—makes himself 
beautiful —all- glorious; not like the King’s 
daughter, all-glorious within, but outwardly: 
his clothing of wrought gold. We pursue him 
frantically all our days, he flying or hiding from 


s. Our crowning success at threescore and ten 
is utterly and perfectly to seize, and hold him in 
his eternal integrity—robes, ashes, and sting. 

Again: the merchant says, ‘‘ He that oppress- 
th the poor to increase his riches, shall surely 

me to want.” And again, more strongly: 
‘Rob not the poor because he is poor; neither 
ppress the afilicted in the pla ‘e of business. For 
(rod shall spoil the soul of those that spoiled 
them.” 

This ‘‘robbing the poor because he is poor,” 
is especially the mercantile form of theft, con- 
sisting in taking advantage of a man’s necessi- 
ties in order to obtain his labor or property at a 
reduced price. The ordinary highwayman’s op- 
posite form of robbery—of the rich, because he 
is rich—does not appear to occur so often to the 
id merchant’s mind; probably because, being 
less profitable and more dangerous than the rob- 
bery of the poor, it is rarely practiced by persons 
of discretion. 

But the two most remarkable passages in their 
deep general significance are the following: 

‘*The rich and the poor have met. God is 
their maker.” 

‘*The rich and the poor have met. God is 
their light.” 

They ‘‘ have met :” more literally, have stood 
in each other’s way (obviaverunt). That is to 
say, as long as the world lasts, the action and 
counteraction of wealth and poverty, the meet- 


ing, face to face, of rich and poor, is just as ap- 
pointed and necessary a law of that world as the 
tlow of stream to sea, or the interchange of pow- 
¢ clouds: ‘God is their 
maker.” But, also, this action may be eithe: 


gentle and just, or convulsive and destructive : 





er among the elec 


it may be by rage of devouring flood, or by lapse 
of serviceable wave; in blackness of thunder- 
stroke, or continual force of vital fire, soft. and 
shapeable into love-syllables from far away. And 
which of these it shall be depends on both rich 
and poor knowing that God is their light: that 
in the mystery of human life there is no other 
light than this by which they can see each oth- 
er’s faces and live; light, which is called in an 
other of the books among which the merchant’ 
maxims have been preserved, the *‘ sun of jus- 
of which it is promised that it shall ris 
at last with ‘* healing” (health-giving or help- 
ing, making whole or setting at onc 


tice,”’* 





in its wings 





For truly this healing is only possible by mear 

of justice; no love, no faith, no hope will do it: 
men will be unwisely fond—vainly faithful, un- 
less primarily they are just; and the mistake of 


the best men, through ge 


generation after genera- 


tion, has been that great one of thinking to hel; 
the poor by almsgiving, and by preaching of pa- 
tience or of hope, and by every other means, 
emollient or consolatory, except the one thing 
But this 
justice, with its accompanying holiness or help- 


which God orders for them, justice. 


fulness, being even by the best men denied in 
its trial time, is by the mass of men hated wher 
ever it appears: so that, when the choice was 
one day fairly put to them, they denied the Hely - 
ful One and the Just ;+ and desired a murderer, 
sedition-raiser, and robber, to be granted to 
them—the murderer instead of the Lord of Life, 
the sedition-raiser instead of the Prince of Peace 
and the robber instead of the Just Judge of all 
the world. 

I have just spoken of the flowing of streams 
to the sea as a partial image of the action of 
wealth. In one respect it is not a partial, but 
a perfect, image. ‘The popular economist thinks 
himself wise in having discovered that wealth, 
or the forms of property in general, must go 
where they are required; that where demand is, 
supply must follow. He farther declares that 

* More accurately, Sun of Justness; but, instead of the 
harsh word ** Justness,” the old English ** Righteousness” 
being commonly employed, has, by getting confused with 
‘+ rodliness," or attracting about it various vague and 
broken meanings, prevented most persons from receiving 
the force of the passages in which it occurs. The word 
‘* righteousness” properly refers to the justice of rule, or 
right, as distinguished from * equity,” which refers to the 
justice of balance. More broadly, Righteousness is King’ 
justice; and Equity, Judge's justice; the King guiding 
or ruling all, the Judge dividing er discerning betwee 








opposites (therefore, the double question, ‘*Man, who 
made me a ruler—dixaerr wa divider—uepirrns—over 
you?) Thus, with respect to the Justice of Choice (se- 
lection, the feebler and passive justice), we have, from 
lego—-lex, legal, loi, and loyal; and with respect to the 
Justice of Rule (direction, the stronger and active justice), 
we have from rego—rex, regal, roi, and royal. 

+ In another place written with the s2me meaning, 
“ Just, and having salvation." 
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this course of demand and supply can not be for- 
Precisely in the same 
with the same certainty, the waters 
of the world go where they are required. Where 


bidden by human laws. 
| 


sense, and 


the land falls, the water flows. ‘The course nei- 
ther of clouds nor rivers can be forbidden by 
human will. sut the disposition and admin- 


istration of them can be altered by human fore- 
Whether 
a blessing depends upon man’s labor and ad- 
For 
centuries great districts of the world, rich in soil 
and 
the rage of their own rivers; nor only desert, 
1e-struck. 
would 


thought. he stream shall be a curse 
or 


ministrating intelligence. centuries after 


favored in climate, have lain desert under 
but plagt The stream which, rightly 


directed, have flowed in soft irrigation 


from tield to tield—would have purified the air, 
given food to man and beast, and carried their 
burdens for them on its bbsom—now overwhelms 
the plain, and poisons the wind; its breath pes- 
In like manner 
it is required.” No 
They can 
his, the leading trench and 
} 


tilence, and its work famine. 
thi 
human | 


} 
ealth * where 


goes 
iws can withstand its flow. 
it: butt 


only 


guide 


limiting mound can do so thoroughly, that it 
shall become water of life—the riches of the 
hand of wisdom ;* or, on the contrary, by leav- 


ing it to its own lawless flow, they may make it, 
what it has been too often, the last and deadliest 
of national plagues : 
which feeds the roots of all evil. 

The necessity of these laws of distribution or 


water of Marah—the water 


restraint is curiously overlooked in the ordinary 
political economist’s definition of his own ‘‘ sci- 


nee 
ence 


He calls it, shortly, the “science of 
getting rich.” But there are many sciences, as 
well as many arts, of getting rich. Poisoning 
people of large estates was one employed largely 
in the Middle Ages ; adulteration of food of peo- 
ple of small estates is one employed largely now. 
The ancient and honorable Highland method of 
black-mail ; the more modern and less honora- 
ble system of obtaining goods on credit, and the 
other variously improved methods of appropria- 
tion—which, in major and minor scales of indus- 
try, down to the most artistie pocket-picking, we 
owe to recent genius—all come under the gener- 
al head of sciences, or arts, of getting rich. 

So that it is clear the popular economist, in 
calling his science the science par excellence of 
getting rich, must attach some peculiar ideas of 
limitation to its character. I hope I do not 
misrepresent him, by assuming that he means 
kis science to be the science of ‘‘ getting rich by 
legal or just means.” In this definition is the 
word ** just” or “legal” finally to stand? For it 
is possible among certain nations, or under cer- 





tain rulers, or by help of certain advocates, that 
proceedings may be legal which are by no means 
just. If, therefore, we leave at last only the 
word ‘* just” in that place of our definition, the 
insertion of this solitary and small word will 
make a notable difference in the grammar of our 

* “Length of days in her right hand; in her left, riches 
and hy ia 





| 
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in ord 


llow that, 


grow rich scientifically we must grow rich just] 


For then it will f 


science. 
and, therefore, know what is just; so that « 

economy will no longer depend merely on pru 
dence, but on jurisprudence—and that of di in 
not human law. Which prudence is indeed of 
no mean order, holding itself, as it were, | 

in the air of heaven, and gazing forever on t} 


light of the sun of justice ; hence the souls whi 
Dante 

stars forming in heaven forever the figure of ¢] 
ot 
cerners of light from darkness; or to the wl 


have excelled in it are represented by 


eye of an eagle: they having been in life the d 


human race as the light of the body, which is tl 


E 


eye; while those souls which form the wings ot 
the bird (giving power and dominion to justi: 


‘** healing in its wings’) trace also in light the in 
scription in heaven: ‘* DILIGITE JUSTITIAM Qt 
** Ye who judge the ea 
give” (not, observe, mere ly love, but) * diligei 
love to justice :” the 

that is to say, choosingly, and Vv preterence t 
all things else. Which judging or d judy 
ment in the earth is, according to their capacit 


JUDICATIS TERRAM.” 


love which seeks diligent] 





ng 


and position, required not of judges only, nor « 
rulers only, but of all men:* a truth sorrowful] 
lost sight of even by those who are ready enoug 
to apply to themselves passages in which Chris 
tian men are spoken of as called to be “ sait 
i.e, to helpful or healing functions); and * chos 
en to be kings” (2.¢s 
functions); the true meaning of these titles hav- 


to knowing or directi 


ing been long lost through tl 
helpful and unable persons to saintly and kingly 
ular ide: 


ie pretenses of un- 


character; also through the once poy 
that both the sanctity and royalty are to consist 
in wearing long robes and high crowns, instea 
of in mercy and judgment; whereas all tru 
sanctity is saving power, as all true royalty i 
ruling power; and injustice is part and parce 
of the denial of such power, which ‘* makes m 
as the creeping things, as the fishes of the 
that | 

Absolute justice is indeed no more attainab! 
than absolute truth; but the righteous man is 


sca, 


1ave no ruler over them.”’t 





distinguished from the unrighteous by his desir 
and hope of justice, as the true man from the 
false by his desire and hope of truth. And 
though absolute justice be unattainable, as much 
justice as we need for all practical use is attain- 
able by all those who make it their aim. 

We have to examine, then, in the subject be- 
fore us, what are the laws of justice respecting 





* T hear that several of our lawyers have been greatl 
amused by the statement in the first of these papers that 
lawyer's function was to do justice. I did not intend it f 
ajest; nevertheless it will be seen that in the above pass 
neither the determination nor doing of justice are contem 
plated as functions wholly peculiar to the lawyer. P 
bly, the more our standing armies, whether of soldi 
pastors, or legislators (the generic term “ pastor” includ 
ing all teachers, and the generic term “ lawyer" includ 
ing makers as well as interpreters of law), can be supe 
seded by the force of national heroism, wisdom, and hon 
esty, the better it may be for the nation. 

t It being the privilege of the fishes, as it is of rats and 
wolves, to live by the laws of demand and supply; but 


the distinction of humanity to live by those of right. 

















payment of labor—no small part, these, of the 
' yandations of all jurisprudence. 

I reduced, in my last paper, the idea of money 
payment to its simplest or radical terms. In 
those terms its nature, and the conditions of jus- 
tice respecting it, can be best ascertained. 

Money payment, as there stated, consists rad- 
ically in a promise to some person working for 
us, that for the time and labor he spends in our 
service to-day we will give or procure equiva- 
t time and labor in his service at any future 








time when he may demand it.* 

If we promise to give him less labor than he 
has given us, we underpay him. If we prom- 
ise to give him more labor than he has given us, 
ve overpay him. In practice, gccording to the 

ys of demand and supply, when two men are 
ready to do the work, and only one man wants 
to have it done, the two men underbid each other 
for it; and the one who gets it to do is wnder- 
mid. But when two men want the work done 
and there is only one man ready to do it, th 
two men who want it done overbid each other, 
and the workman is overpaid. 

I will examine these two points of injustic« 
n succession; but first I wish the reader to 
learly understand the central principle, lying 
vetween the two, of right or just payment. 

When we ask a service of any man, he may 


ve | 


either give it us freely, or demand payment for 
it. Respecting free gift of service, there is no 
juestion at present, that being a matter of aftec- 
tion—not of traffic. But if he demand payment 
for it, and we wish to treat him with absolute 
equity, it is evident that this equity can onl; 
consist in giving time for time, strength for 
strength, and skill for skill. Ifa man works an 
hour for us, and we only promise to work half 
an hour for him in return, we obtain an unjust 
advantage. If, on the contrary, we promise t 
work an hour and a half for him in return, he 
has an unjust advantage. The justice consists 


in absolute exchange; or, if there be any respect 
to the stations of the parties, it will not be in 
favor of the employer: there is certainly no 
equitable reason in a man’s being poor, that if he 
rive me a pound of bread to-day, I should return 
him Jess than a pound of bread to-morrow ; or 
any equitable reason in a man’s being unedu- 
cated, that if he uses a certain quantity of skill 
and knowledge in my service, I should use a less 
quantity of skill and knowledge in his. Per- 
haps, ultimately, it may appear desirable, or, to 
ay the least, gracious, that I should give in re- 





* It might appear at first that the market-price of la- 
bor expressed such an exchange: but this is a fallacy, for 
the market ice is the momentary prive of the kind of 
labor required, bnt the just price is its equivalent of the 
productive labor of mankind. This difference will be 
analyzed in its place. It must be noted also that I 
speak here only of the exchangeable value of labor, not 
of that of commodities. The exchangeable value of a 
commodity is that of the labor required to produce it, 
multiplied into the force of the demand for it. If the 
value of the labor = x and the force of demand = 7, the 
exchangeable value of the commodity is xy, in which if 
either 2 = 0, or y= 0, ry = 0. 
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turn somewhat more than I received. Sut at 
present, we are concerned on the law of justice 
only, which is that of perfect and accurate ex- 
change ;—one circumstance only interfering with 
the simplicity of this radical idea of just payment 

that inasmuch as labor (rightly directed) is 
fruitful just as seed is, the fruit (or ‘* interest,” 
as it is called) of the labor first given, or *‘ ad- 
vanced,” ought to be taken into account, and 
balanced by an additional quantity of labor in 
the subsequent repayment. Supposing the re- 
payment to take place at the end of a year, or 
of any other given time, this calculation could 
be approximately made; but as money (that is 
to say, cash) payment involves no reference to 
time (it being optional with the person paid to 
spend what he receives at once or after any num- 


ber of years), we can only assume, generally, 


that some slight advantage must in equity be al- 
lowed to the person who advances the labor, so 
that the typical form of bargain will be: If you 
give me an hour to-day, I will give you an hour 
ind five minutes on demand. If you give mea 
pound of bread to-day, I will give you thirteen 
ounces on demand, and so on. All that it is 
necessary for the reader to note is, that the 





amount returned is at least in equity not to be 
Jess than the amount given. 

The abstract idea, then, of just or due wages, 
as respects the laborer, is that they will consist 
in a sum of money which will at any time pro- 
cure for him at least as much labor as he has 
given, rather more than less. And this equity 
or justice of payment is, observe, wholly inde- 
pendent of any reference to the number of men 
who are willing to do the work. I want a horse- 
shoe for my horse. Twenty smiths, or twenty 
thousand smiths, may be ready to forge it; their 
number does not in one atom’s weight affect the 
question of the equitable payment of the one 
who does forge it. It costs him a quarter of an 
hour of his life, and so much skill and strength 
f arm to make that horseshoe for me. Then 
at some future time I am bound in equity to 


give a quarter of an hour, and some minutes 
more, of my life (or of some other person's at my 
disposal), and also as much strength of arm and 
skill, and a little more, in making or doing what 
the smith may have need of. 

Such being the abstract theory of just remu- 
nerative payment, its application is practically 
modified by the fact that the order for labor, 
given in payment, is general, while the labor re- 
ceived is special. The current coin or docu- 
ment is practically an order on the nation for so 
much work of any kind; and this universal ap- 
plicability to immediate need renders it so much 
more valuable than special labor can be, that an 
order for a less quantity of this general toil will 
always be accepted as a just equivalent for a 
greater quantity of special toil. Any given crafts- 
man will always be willing to give an hour of 
his own work in order to receive command over 
half-an-hour, or even much less, of national work. 
This source of uncertainty, together with the 


difficulty of determining the monetary value of 
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render the ascertainment 


skill, 


mate 


even approxi- 
of the proper wages of any given labor in 
terms of a currency, matter of considerable com- 
But they do not affect the principle of 
exchange. ‘The worth of the work may not be 
easily known; but it has a worth, just as fixed and 
real as the specific gravity of a substance, though 


plexity. 


such specific gravity may not be easily ascertaina- 
ble when the substance is united with many others. 
Nor is there so much difficulty or chance in de- 
termining it as in determining the ordinary max- 
ima and minima of vulgar political economy. 
Chere are few bargains in which the buyer can as- 
certain with any thing like precision that the seller 
would have taken no less; or the seller acquire 
more than a comfortable faith that the purchaser 


would have given no more. ‘This impossibility of 





precise knowledge prevents neither from striving 
to attain the desired point of greatest vexation and 
injury to the other, nor from accepting it for a 
scientific principle that he is to buy for the least 
and sell for the most possible, though what the 
real least or most may be, he can not tell. In 
like manner a just person lays it down for a 
scientitic principle that he is to pay a just price, 
und, without being able precisely to ascertain the 
limits of such a price, will nevertheless strive to 
attain the closest possible approximation to them, 
A practically serviceable approximation he can 
obtain. It is easier to determine scientifically 
* Under the te 


force ot ¢ xpe 


rm ‘**skill” I mean to include the united 


ience, intellect, and passion in their operation 


mn manual labor; and under the term ‘* passion,” to in- 





clude the entire range and agency of the moral feel 
m the sit 
ill give continuity 
ene person to work without fatigue, 


twice as long ¢ 





e patience and gent 3 of mind which 
and fineness to the touch, or enable 


od etfect, 





and with g 


s another, up to qualities of character 
which render science possible 
t f the most tit 


ent century 





-(the retardation of scier 
mendous lo 
omy of the pre ind 
emotion and imagination which are the first and mightiest 
ources of all value in art. 
It is highly singular that political ec 
yet have perceived, if not the moral, 
an ine 


y envy is one « sses in the e 


to the incommunicable 


mnomists should not 
it least the passion- 
xtricable quantity in every cal- 


1 
te, element, to be 
culation. I 
possible that Mr 

so far as to write: 


not conceive, for instance, how it was 
Mill should have followed the true clew 
* No limit can be set to the importance 


can 


even in a purely productive and material point of view 
thought,” without seeing that 
“and of mere feeling.” And this 
the more, because in his first definition of labor he in- 
in the idea of it *‘ all feelings of a disagreeable kind 
connected with the employmen thoughts in a 
particular occupation.” True; but why not also, * feel- 
gs of an agreeable kind?” It can hardly be supposed 
that the feelings which retard labor are more essentially 
\ part of the labor than those which accelerate it. The 
first are paid for 1in, the second as p The work- 
man is merely indemnified for the first; but the second 
both produce a part of the exchangeable value of the work, 


of mere it was logically 


ecessary to add also, 


clude 





of one's 














and materially increase its actual quantity. 

“Fritz is with us. He is worth fifty thousand men.” 
Truly, a large addition to the material force ; consisting, 
in operations carried on 
in Fritz’s head, than in operations carried on in his ar- 
mies’ heart. ‘* No limit can be set to the importance of 
mere thought.” Perhaps n 
should turn out that 


ommendable object of 





however, be it observed, not mo 








Nay, suppose some day it 
* thought was in itself a ree- 
and that all Mate 


“*me 





uction, 
roduection was only a 
material one ? 
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what a man ought to have for his work ¢] 
what his necessities will compel him to take { 
it. His necessities can only be ascertained } 
empirical, but his due by analytical, investiga 
tion. 


the sum like a puzzled school-b 


In the one case, vou try your answer 
v—till you fi 
one that fits; in the other, vou bring out \ 





result within certain limits by process of cal 
lation. 

Supposing, then, the just wages of any q 
tity of given labor to have been ascertained, 
first 
in favor of the purchaser or e1 


is examine the results of just and un 


payment, when 
ployer; 7.e. when two men are ready to do th 
work, and only one wants to have it ‘dk ne. 

The unjust.purchaser forces the two to | 
against each other till he has reduced their d 
mand to its lowest terms. Let us assume 
the lowest bidder otters to do the work at h 
its just price. 

The purchaser employs him, and does n 
The appare 
is, therefore, that one of the two men is left out 


employ the other, first or nt res 
of employ, or to starvation, just as definitely 
by the just procedure of giving , 
best workman. 
ored to invalidate the positions of my first paper 
this, and assumed that the unjust 
He employs both no mor 
The only difference (in tl 


fair price to tl 
The various writers who endeay 
never saw 
hirer employed both. 
than the just hirer. 
outset) is that the just man pays sufficiently, t] 
unjust man insufficiently, for the labor of tl 
single person employed. 

I say, for this first 
parent the actual diff 
3y the unjust procedure, half the proper pric 
of the work is left in the hands of the emplovet 
This enables him to hire another man at the sami 
unjust rate, on some other kind of work ; and 
the final result is that he vorkin 
for him at half-price, and two are out of employ 


‘in the outset ;” or a 


difference is 


not 








has two men 


By the just procedure, the whole price of th 
first piece of work goes into the hands of the 
man who does it. No surplus being left in th 
employer’s hands, Ae can not hire another man 
for another ] iece of labor. But by precist ly sO 
much as his power is diminished the hired work- 
man’s power is increased ; that is to say, by th 
additional half of the price he has received : 
which additional half Ae has the power of using 
I will 
suppose, for the moment, the least favorable 
though quite probable, case- 


to employ another man in /is service. 


that, though just 
ly treated himself, he yet will act unjustly to his 
subordinate, and hire ut half-price, if he ea 
The final will then be that one man 
works for the employer, at just price; one for 
the workman, at half-price ; and two, as in th 
first case, are still out of employ. These two, 
as I said before, are out of employ in both cases. 


result 


The ditference between the just and unjust pro- 
cedure does not lie in the number of men hired, 
but in the price paid to them, and the persons 
by whom it is paid. The essential difference— 
that which I want the reader to see clearly- 
i at in the unjust case, two men work for 
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the first hirer. In the just case, one man | instance, considerable agitation is often caused 
i works for the first hirer, one for the person in the minds of the lower classes when they dis- 
hired, and so on, down or up through the vari-| cover the share which thev nominally, and to all 





ous grades of service; the influence being car- | appearance actually, pay 





ried forward by justice, and arrested by injus- taxation (I believe thirty-five or forty per cent 


tice. The universal and constant action of jus-| This sounds very grievous; but in reality the 





t in this matter is therefore to diminish the laborer does not pay it, but his e1 plove 
power of wealth, in the hands of one individual, | the workman had not to pay it, his wages would 
over masses of men, and to distribute it through | be less by just that sum: competition would 
. chain of men. ‘The actual power exerted by , still reduce them to the lowest rate at which lit 

uth is the same in both cases; but by in-| was possible. Similarly the lower orders ag 
1e repeal of the corn-laws,* thinking 


ice it is put all into one man’s hands, so | tated for th 
that he directs at once and with equal force the | they would be better off if bread were cheaper ; 


of a circle of men about him ; by the just) never perceiving that as soon as bread was per- 





procedure, he is permitted to touch the nearest | manently cheaper wages would 
only, through whom, with diminished force, in precisely that proportion. 
moditied by new minds, the energy of the) were rightly 1 led; not, 


v ; 
1) passes on to others, and so till it ex-| they directly oppressed the poor, but because 
iusts itself. they indirectly oppressed them in causing a 





The immediate operation of justice in this) large quantity of their labor to be consumed un- 


respect is therefore to diminish the power of | productively. So also unnecessary taxat 





uth, first in acquisition of luxury, and, see-| presses them, through destruction of capital, 





ondly, in exercise of moral influence. ‘The em-)| the destiny of the poor depends primarily alway 
ployer can not concentrate so multitudinous la- | on this one question of dueness of wages. Their 


xv on his own interests, nor can he subdue so! distress (irrespectively of that caused by sloth 


I 
multitudinous mind to his own will. Sut the | minor error, or crime) arises on the grand scal 
sc lary operation of justice is not less import- | from the two reacting forces of competition and 
ni. ‘The insuflicient payment of the group of | oppression. There is not vet, nor will yet for 


men working for one, places each under a maxi- | ages be, any real over-population in the world : 


mum of difficulty in rising above his position. | - 



































Lhe tendency of the system is to check advance- . pry { P vet | 
ment, Sut the sufficient or just payment, dis- | 4... LW F : iyi 
tributed through a descending series of offices Or | more due). But the Seot ter will, I f t 
rrades of labor,* gives each subordinated person | azret ibly sur] ed to hear that I 1 ys | 
fair and sufticient means of rising in the social | °°" i pe ee rd rene 
le, if he chooses to use them; and thus not “i : Eu 20 \ ie ; 
only diminishes the immediate power of wealth, | 168), I f « cpaciat 
moves the worst disabilities of poverty. knowledge A ‘ it 
It is on this vital problem that the entir« , te ee-trade m np ; — 
stiny of the laborer is ultimately dependent. | ;). 8 Bias Ay - a ; ; ; ' 
Many minor interests may sometimes appear to | — It will be observed that I do not admit even the idea of 
interfere with it, but all branch from it. For | reciprocity. Let other nations, if t) like, keep their 
: V I 1 will t pen 
“Tam to lose t by ering, however curt per t but a sud rat 
i itions of the writers wh isht to obscure exp bi i t 
t nstances given of regulated labor in the first of these I have been prot . mar 
pap by confusing kinds, ranks, and quantities of labor ng serie fy you must 1 t 
th its qualities. I never said that a lonel should | protection off in a moment, so as to throw every one of 
! e the me pay as a private, nor a bishop the same | Its operatives at once out of employ, any m than you 
pu rate Neither did 1 say that more work ought | must take all its wrapping ¥ a feet ‘ t 
to be p 2 work (#0 that the curate of a parish of | cold weather, t gh the cumber of t 1 have be 
two thou ls should have no more than the curate | radically injuring its health. Little by little you must re 
fa parish of five hundred). But I said that, so far as | store it to freedom and to ai 
you employ it at all, bad work should be paid no less than Most people’s minds are in eu : confusion on the 
1 work; a bad clergyman yet takes his tithes, a subject of free trade, because tt ppose it to imply ¢ 
bad physician takes his fee, and a bad lawyer his costs. | larged competition. On the contrary, free trade puts an 
And this, as will be farther shown in the conclusion, I) end to all competition. ‘ Protection” (among i 
- and say, partly becau+e the best work never was, other mischievou funct endeavors to enable one 
nor ever will be, done for money at all; but chiefly be- country to compete with another in the production of a 
use the moment people know they have to pay t bad | article at a disadv ‘ When trade is ent free 
ind good alike, they will try to discern the one from the | no country can be e ted wit ticles for tl 
other, and not use the bad. A sagacious writer in the production of which it is nat y caleulated ; nor can 
Scotsman asks me if I should like any common scribbler compete with any other in the production of articl f 
to be paid by Messrs. Smith, Elder, an] Co. as their good | which it is not natu y calcwated. Tuscany, for in 
ith are I should, if they eiaployed him—but ild | stance, v' Mr nd in steel, nor En 
seriously recommend them, for the scribbler’s sake, as | gland l They 1 t exchange their 
well as their own, nof to employ him. The quantity eteel : xchange should be as frank and 
its money which the country at present invests in scri free as t nds can ke it. Cor 
bling is not, in the outcome of it, economically spent ; and _ petit at first, 1s | in ler t 
even the highly ingenious person to whom tl] question p trongest in any given manufacture i 
curred might perhaps have been more beneficially em- ble to both; t | t on ertained, competit st 
j ploved than in printing It. 
~ . —_ —— — - 
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but a local over-population, or, more accurate- 
ly, a degree of population locally unmanageable 
under existing circumstances for want of tore- 
thought and sufficient machine ry, necessarily 
shows itself by pressure of competition ; and the 
taking advantage of this competition by the pur- 
‘haser to obtain their labor unjustly cheap, con- 
summates at once their suffering and his own; 
for in this (as I believe in every other kind of 
) the oppressor suffers at last more than 
the oppressed, and those icent 


slavery 


magnit lines of 


Pope, even in all their force, fall short of the 
truth— 
“Yet, to be t to these poor men of pelf, 
Mach does | HATE HIS NEIGHBOR AS HIMSELF: 
Damned to the mine n equal fate | es, 
The slave that digs it, and the slave that hides.” 


The collateral and ré versionary op rations of 


justice in 


this matter I shall examine hereafter 

needful first 
proceeding then to consider within what 
ne 


t being to define the nature of 
value 
practical terms a juster system may be ¢ 
lished ; 


and ultimately the vexed question of the 
Lest, 


reader should be alarmed at some 


destinies of the unemployed workman.* 
nowever, the 
of the issues to which our investigations seem to 
be tending—as if in their bearing against the 
power of wealth they had something in common 

L wish him to know, in 
two of the main points 


with those of socialism 
uecurate terms, one or 
which I have in view. 
Whether socialism has made more progr 
among the army and navy (where payment is 
made on my principles), or among the manufac- 
turing operatives (who are paid on my oppo- 
nents’ principles), I leave it to those opponents 
Whatever their con- 


to ascertain and declare. 











* IT should be 1 if the reader would first clear the 
ground for elf so far as to determine whether 
ficulty lies ir tting the work or getting the pay for it? 
Does he « er occupation itself to be an expensive 
lux difficult of attainment, of which too little is to be 
found in the world? or is it rather that, while in the en- 


f the most athletic delight, men must nev- 
iaintained, and this maintenance is not always 

We must be clear on this head before go- 
+ most peopl ly in the habit of talk 
" Ts item 

support during employ- 
to put an end to, or hun- 
th questions 
time. No doubt that work i 
It is, indeed, at once a 
1 ¥ 3; né man can retain either health 
of mind or body without it. So profoundly do I feel tl 


joyment eve 
2ber 


erthele 
forthe 


ming 


e are loose 





¢ employmer 





ployment that 
ment? Is it idleness we 


ger? Weh 






Ww 


ve to take up | 
th at the s 


in succession, 


ime 











that, a » seen in the sequel, one of the principal 
objects recommend to benevolent and practical 
persons is duce rich people to seek for a larger quan- 





luxury than tl 
, it appe 





tity of this 


ertheles 


y at present possess, Nev- 
that even this health- 
1 od in to excess, and that 
human beings are just as liable to surfeit of labor as to 
surfeit of meat; so that, as on the one hand, it may be 
charitable to provide, for some people, lighter dinner and 
rk, for others it may be equally expedient to pri 
vide lighter work and more dinner. 


by experience 








iest of pleasures may be indul 








clusion may be, I think it necessary to answi 


for myself only this: that if there be 





any oO! 
throt jut my works more f 
t point is the it 


My continual aim | 


point insisted on 





quently than another, one 





possibility of Equality. 
been to show the eternal superiority of son 
men to others, sometimes even of one man 


all others; and to show also the advisability of 


puide, t 


winting such persons or person to 


] 


ead, or on occasion even to compel and subdue, 
their to their 
knowledge My principles of 


interiors, according own bet 


and wiser will. 
Political Economy were all involved in a sing] 
at Manchester- 


Plowshare as well as Soldi 


phrase spoken three years ago 
‘*Soldiers of 
of the Sword 


single 


the 
;” and they were all summed in 
sentence in the last volume of ‘‘ Mod 
Painters”’—‘*Government and co-operation : 
all things the Laws of Life; 
competition the Laws of Death.” 

And with respect to the mode 





in Anarchy an 
in which the 
general principles affect the secure possessior 
property, so far am I from invalidating sucl 
curity, that the whole gist of these papers will 
ve found ultimately to aim at an extension it 
its range; and whereas it has long been know1 
and declared that the poor have no right to the 
property of the rich, I wish it also to be know1 
and declared that the rich have no right to the 
property of the poor. 

But that the working of the system whicl 


I have 


undertaken to develop would in mam 


ways shorten the apparent and direct, though 
not the unseen and collateral power, both of 


wealth as the Lady of Pleasure, and of capite 





is the Lord of Toil, I do not deny; on the eon- 
trary, I affirm it in all joyfulness—knowing tl 
the attraction of riches is already too strong, as 


authority is already too weighty, for 1 
of mankind, I my last 
that nothing in history had ever been so dis- 


reason said in 
graceful to human intellect as the acceptanc 
among us of the common doctrines of politic al 
economy as a science. I have many grounds 
for saying this, but one of the chief may be 


in few words. 


given 


I know no previous instance it 


history of a nation’s establishing 


a sy stematic dis- 
obedience to the first pring ipl ‘s of its protesse d re- 
ligion. ‘The writings which we (verbally) esteen 
as divine, not only denounce the love of money 
as the source 
horred of the 
ice to be the 
site of God’s service; and, wherever they speak 
of riches absolute, and poverty absolute, declare 
to the rich, and to the 
Whereupon we forthwith investigate a sciencc 
of becoming rich, as the shortest road to national 
prosperity. 


of all evil, and as an idolatry ab- 
Deity. 
accurate and irreconcilable oppo- 


but declare mammon serv- 


woe blessing poor. 


“Tai Cristian danneri I’ Ft 
Quando si partiranno i due 
L'UNO IN ETERNO RICOO, E 


iOpe, 
collegi, 


L'ALTRO INOPFE.”* 
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BY W. M. THACKERAY. 


IV.—GEORGE THE FOURTT. 


it: with a slate and a piece of chalk, I could at 
this vé ry desk pertorm a recognizable likeness 
of him. And yet after reading of him in scores 
of volumes, hunting him through old magazines 
and newspapers, having him here at a ball, there 
at a public dinner, there at races and so forth, 
you find you have nothing—nothing but a coat 
and wig and a mask smiling below it—nothing 
but a great simulacrum. His sire and grand- 
sires weremen. One knows what they were like: 
what they would do in given circumstances: that 
on occasion they fought and demeaned themselves 
like tough good soldiers. They had friends 
whom they liked according to their natures ; 
enemies whom they hated fiercely; passions, 
and actions, and individualities of their own 
The sailor king who caine after George was a 
man: the Duke of York was a man, big, bur- 
ly, loud, jolly, cursing, courageous. But this 





mame oe 


George, what was he? I look through all his 
life, and recognize but a bow and a grin. I try 
and take him to pieces, and find silk stockings, 
padding, stays, a coat with frogs and a fur col- : 


sae 





lar, a star and blue ribbon, a pocket-handker- 
chief prodigiously scented, one of Truetitt’s best 
nutty brown wigs reeking with oil, a set of teeth 
N Twiss’s amusing Life of Eldon, we read | and a huge black stock, underwaistcoats, mor 
how, on the death of the Duke of York, the | underwaistcoats, and then nothing. I know of 


old chancellor became possessed of a lock of the | no sentiment that he ever dist 





ink tly uttered. 
defunct prince’s hair; and so careful was he re- | Documents are published under his name, but 
specting the authenticity of the relic, that Bessy | people wrote them—private letters, but people 
Eldon his wife sate in the room with the young spelled them. He put a great George P. or 
man from Hamlet’s, who distributed the rit George R. at the bottom of the page and fancied 
into separate lockets, which each of the 





|he had written the paper: some bookseller’s 
family afterward wore. You know how, when | clerk, some poor author, some man did the work ; 
George IV. came to Edinburgh, a better man | saw to the spelling; cleaned up the slovenly 
than he went on board the royal yacht to wel-| sentences, and gave the lax maudlin slipslop a 
come the king to his kingdom of Scotland, seized | sort of consistency. He must have had an indi- 
a goblet from which his maj 


vowed it should remain forever as an heir-loom | lated, nay, surpassed—the wig-maker w 


sty had just drunk, | viduality: the dancing-master whom he emu- 





ho curled 
in his family, clapped the precious glass in his | his toupee for him—the tailor who cut his coats, 
pocket, and sate down on it and broke it when | had that. But, about George, one can get at 
he got home. Suppose the good sheriff’s prize | nothing actual. That outside, I am certain, is 
unbroken now at Abbotsford, should we not} pad and tailor’s work; there may be something 
smile with something like pity as we beheld it? | behind, but what? We can not get at the char- 
Suppose one of those lockets of the no-Popery | acter; no doubt never shall. Will men of the 
prince’s hair offered for sale at Christie’s, quot 
libras e duce summo invenies ? how many pounds | and interpret that royal old mummy? I own I 
would you find for the illustrious duke? Ma-| once used to think it would be good sport to pur- 
dame Tussaud has got King George’s coronation | sue him, fasten on him, and pull him down. 
robes; is there any man now alive who would | But now I am ashamed to mount and lay good 
kiss the hem of that trumpery? He sleeps since | dogs on, to summon a full field, and then to 
thirty years: do not any of you, who remember | hunt the poor game. 
him, wonder that you once respected and huzze’d On the 12th August, 1762, the forty-seventh 
and admired him ? anniversary of the accession of the House of 
To make a portrait of him at first seemed a| Brunswick to the English throne, all the bells 
matter of small difficulty. There is his coat, his | in London pealed in gratulation, and announced 
n heir to George Ill. was born. Five 


future have nothing better to do than to unswathe 


star, his wig, his countenance simpering under | that « 
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days afterward the king was pleased to pass let- 
ters patent under the great seal, creating H.R.H. 





the Prin of Great Britain, Electoral Prince of 
Brunswick Liineburg, Duke of Cornwall and 
Rothsay, Earl of Carrick, Baron of Renfrew, 
Lord of the Isles, and Great Steward of Scot- 
land, Prince of Wales and Earl of Chester. 

All the x yple at his birth red to se 





this lovely child; and behind a gilt china-screen 


railing in St. James’s Palace, in a cradle sur- 
mounted by the three princely ostrich feathers, 





» royal infant was laid to delight the eyes of 
he lieges. Among the earliest 

homage paid to him, I read that * 
dian bow nt 
from his father’s faithful subjects 
Ife was fond of pl 


+ 


tatesman, orator, and 


instances of 
a curious In- 
to the prince 
in New York.’ 
wing with these toys: an old 
grandfath 
and great-grandfather’s time, never tired of his 


and arrows were s¢ 


r’s 


wit of his 


business, still eager in his old age to be well at 
ourt, used to play with the little prince, and 
pretend to fall down dead when the prince shot 


at him with his toy bow and arrows—and get up 
and fall down dead over and over again—to the 
increased delight of the child. So that he was 
flattered from his cradle upward ; and before his 
little feet could walk and 
were busy kissing them. 


statesmen courtiers 
There is a pretty picture of the royal infant 
a beautiful buxom child—asleep in his mother’s 
lap; who turns round and holds a tinger to her 
lip, as if she would bid the courtiers around re- 
spect the baby’s slumbers. From that day un- 
til his decease, sixty-eight vears after, I suppose 
there were more picture s taken of that personage 
than of any other human being who ever was 
born and died—in every kind of uniform and ev- 
cry possible court-dress—in long fair hair, with 
powder, with and without a pig-tail 


onceivable cocked-hat—in 


in every 


dragoon uniform— 


in Windsor uniform—in a field-marshal’s clothes 

ina Scotch kilt and tartans, with dirk and clay- 
more | ged frock- 
coat with a fur collar and tight breeches and silk 
stockings 
and black 
ly, with which performance he was so much in 
love that he distributed copies of the picture to 
all the courts and British embassies in Europe, 


1 stupendous figure)—in a frog 


in Wigs of every color. fair, brown, 


in his famous coronation robes final- 


and to numberless clubs, town-halls, and private 
triends. I remember as a young man how al- 
most every dining-room had his portrait. 

There is plenty of biographical tattle about 
the prince’s boyhood. It is told with what as- 
tonishing rapidity he learned all languages, an- 
cient and how he rode beautifully, 
sang charmingly, and played elegantly on the 
V ioloncello. 


modern ; 


That he was beautiful was patent 
He had a high spirit: and once, 
when he had had a difference with his father, 
burst into the royal closet and called out, ** Wilkes 
and liberty for ever!” He was so clever that he 
confounded his very governors in learning; and 
one of them, Lord Bruce, having made a false 


to all eves. 


quantity in quoting Greek, the admirable young 


prince instantly corrected him. Lord Bruee 
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could not remain a ¢ rnor after this } 
l his office, and, to 
lly promoted to be an earl! | 
iderful reasor 
man that ever I hear 


ill 
tion; resign sooth his f 


ings, Was act 





is the most w 





or promoti 





Lovers of long sums 


ions and millions whi 





lant CXiste consumed, B 
sides his income of £50,000, £70,000, £100.01 

b re ad of three apy 
Parliament: debts to the amount of 


nce, this single prince 


£120,000 a vear, we ications t 
£160, 0¢ 
of £650,000; besides mysterious foreign | 
whereof he pocketed the proceeds. What 
he do for all th Why was he to } 
it? Ifhe had been a manu 


is money ? 


acturing town, or a 
populous rural district, or an army of five tl 
sand men, he would not have cost more. II 
one solitary stout man, did not toil. n 
spin, nor fight—what had any mortal done tha 
i¢ should be pam red so? 


who 


In 1784, when he was twenty-one vears of a 
Carlton Palace given to him, 
by the nation with as much luxury as could |} 


devised. 


was and furnished 
His pockets were filled with money 
he said it was not enough; he flung it out of 
window: he spent £10,000 a year for the cx 


on his back. 
and more, 


The nation gave him more mone\ 
and more. The sum is past count- 
Ile was a prince, most lovely to look o1 
and christened Prince Florizel on his first ap- 
pearance in the world. Tl 

somest prince 


ing 
hat he was the hai 


in the whole world was agreed | 


men, and alas! by many women. 

I suppose he must have been very graceful 
here are so many testimonies to the charm of 
his manner that we must allow him great ele 
ion. He, and the 
the Count d’Artois, a 
charming young prince who danced deliciously 
on the tight-rope—a poor old tottering exiled 
king, who asked hospitality of King George's 
successor, and lived a while in the palace of Mary 
Stuart—divided in their youth the title of first 
gentleman of Europe. We in England of cours« 

Until George's 


gave the prize to our gentleman. 
death the propriety of that award was scarce 


gance and powers of fascin: 





King of France’s brother, 


questioned or the doubters voted rebels and trai- 
Only the other day I was reading in the 
reprint of the delightful Noc/es of Christo} her 
North. The health of THE KING is drunk in 
large capitals by the loyal Scotsman. You would 
fancy him a hero, a sage, a statesman, a pattern 
for kings and men. It was Walter Scott who 
had that accident with the broken glass I spoke 
of anon. He was the king’s Scottish champion, 
rallied all Scotland to him, made loyalty the 
fashion, and laid about him fiercely with hi 
Th 
Brunswicks had no such defenders as those two 
Jacobite commoners, old Sam Johnson the Lich- 
field chapman’s son, and Walter Scott, the Edin- 
burgh lawyer's. 

Nature and circumstance had done their ut- 
most to prepare 


tors, 





claymore upon all the prince’s enemies. 


the prince for being spoiled: 
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li court, it 


s stupid 


lreadfal dullness of papa’s 
unusements, its dreary occupations, the madden- 
17 humdrum, the stitling sobriety of its routine, 
would have made a scape-grace of a much less 
All the big princes bolted from 


i where old King George sat, 


ly prince. 
of e7 


ng up his books and droning over his Han- 


t 
and old Queen Charlotte over her snuff and 
er tambour-frame. Most of the sturdy, gallant 


sons settled down after sowing their wild oats, 
1 bee of their father 


| and 
, Which par- 


ime sober subjects 
not ill-liked by the 
y uuthful irregularities readily enough, for 


sake of pluck, and unafi 


het 


, and good- 


boy is father of man. Our prin 


nalized his entrance into the w 
orthy of his future life. Ile 

It was an inch long 
‘It covered almost the 
down to the 


orld by a feat 
invented a 


and 


new 
five inches 
whole instep, 
ground on either side of 
, | 


mnge 
foot.” A sweet invention vely and use- 
At 
read that 
fis ; his 


1 various- 


il as the prince on whose foot it sparkled. 


his first appearance at a court-ball, we 
silk, wi hite eu 


} 


‘his coat was pink 
vais white silk, embr ed wilt 


oat 
lored foil, and adorned with a 
) h paste, And l it was 
two rows of steel beads, fi 


profusion of 
ornamented 
thousand 
er, With a button and loop of the 


in 
Same 
and cocked 
a Florizel! 
His biog 
iousckeeping in that splendid new palace of his, 


in a new military style.” 
Do these details se triv- 
y are the grave incidents of his life. 


iphers say that when he ec 


‘Th 
ymmenced 


the Prince of Wales had some windy projects of 
encouraging literature, science, and the arts; of 
having. assemblies of literary characters; and 

for the encouragement of geography, 
iomy, and botany. Astronomy, geogra- 
! Fiddle-sticks! French bal- 
French cooks, horse-jockeys, but- 


hy, and botany 
et-dancers, 
ons, procurers, tailors, boxers, fencing-masters, 
jewel, and gimerack merchants— these 
were his real companions. At first he made a 
pretense of having Burke and Pitt and Sheridan 
But how could such men be se- 


hina, 


for his friends. 
rious before such an empty scape-grace as this 

Fox might talk dice with him, and Sher- 
but what 
genius in common with their tawdry voung host 
of Carlton House? That fribble the leader of 
‘h men as Fox and Burke! 
ions about the constitution, the India Bill, jus- 


idan wine; else had these men of 


suc That man’s opin- 
tice to the Catholics—about any question graver 
than the button for a waistcoat or the sauce fora 
partridge—worth any thing! The friendship 
between the prince and the Whig chiefs was im- 
possible. They were hypocrites in pretending to 
respect him, and if he broke the hollow compact 
between them who shall blame him? His nat- 
ural companions were dandies and parasites. 
He could talk to a tailor or a cook; but, as the 
equal of great statesmen, to set up a creature, 
lazy, weak, indolent, besotted, of monstrous van- 
ity, and levity incurable—it is absurd. They 
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thought to use 


they must have 


im, ale 


yw timid he was; how 


| 
known he 


entirely heartless and treacherous, and have ex- 
pected his desertion. His next set of 


mere table companions, of whom he grew 


friends 
yore 
tired too; then we hear of him with a very few 
the 
Guards, whose sprightliness tickled the fancy of 
What 
all his friends; 

An heir to t 


hang 


select toadies, mere bovs yom school or 


what 


he 


the worn- 
friends he 
never could 


ut voluptuary. matters 
He dropped 


have real friends. 
flatterers, 


had ? 


throne has adventurers who 


about him, ambitious men who use him; but 
friendship is denied him. 

And women, I suj 
ish in their dealings wit! 


Shall we take th 


pose, are { 
such 
Leporell 


a catalogue of the conqu 


men, 
ish 
Don Juan, and tell the 
whom, one after the oth Georg 


lis pock ief? What 


it answer to say how Perdita was 


rites to 


names of 
ince tlung 
purpose would 
pursued, won, 
? What good 
Mrs. 


ites of the Roman 


t-handkerel 


deserted, and by whom sueceeded 
he did act 


wding to the 1 


in knowing 1 ly marry 


FitzHerbert ac 
Catholic Churel 
have been seen 


the s to 


that her marriage settlements 


n London; that the names of 


This 


sno 


i 
witnes her marriage are known. 


sort of vice that we are now « to present 


D 
ha 


owardly, have 


new or fleeting trait of manners Li 


irtless, fickle, « 


world began. Th 


dissolute, he 
one hag 


h may 


ever since th 


temptations than most, and so mu 
r hi 
an unlucky thing for this 
tending to lead him yet farther on the 
that, besides bei 
fascinated by 
apparent, so that all the world flattered him; 
, Which led him 
and thus all the 


In extenuation ft 


It was 


m. 
doom ] 
one, and 
road to the deuce, ng lovely, so 


that women were him; and heir- 


a beautiful 


he should have voice 
directly in the way of drink ; 
pleasant devils were coaxing on poor Florizel ; 
desire, and idleness, and vanity, and drunken- 
ness, all clashing their merry cymbals and bid- 
ding him come on. 

We o 
ties under the walls of Kew Palace by the moon- 
h Lord Viscount Lep- 
orello keeping watch lest the music should be 
disturbed. 

Singing after dinner and sup} 
You may fancy all 


first hear of his warbling sentimental dit- 


light banks of Thames, wit 


r was the uni- 
versal fashion of the day. 
England sounding with choruses, some ribald, 
some harmless, but all oceasioning the « onsumy)- 
tion of a prodigious deal of fermented liquor. 

*The jolly 2 need 
take, 


muse her in 5 ro flight 


swallows 


But 
sang Morris in one of his gallant Anacreontics, 
to which the prince many atime joined in chorus, 
and of which the burden is, 

‘And th I think’s a reason fair to drink and fill 
This delightful boon companion of the prince’s 


found ‘*a reason fair” to forego filling and drink- 
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ing, saw the error of his ways, gave up the bowl 
The 
prince’s table, no doubt, was a very tempting one. 
The wits came and did their utmost to amuse 
him. It is wonderful how the spirits rise, the 
wit brightens, the wine 


and chorus, and died retired and religious. 


has an aroma, when a 
great man is at the head of the table. Scott, the 
loyal cavalier, the king’s true liegeman, the very 
best raconteur of his time, poured out with an 
endless generosity his store of old-world learn- 
ing, kindness, and humor. 
to it his wondrous eloquence, fancy, 


Grattan contributed 
feeling. 
, and 
little love-tunes on it, 
flying away in a twitter of indignation after- 
ward, and attacking the prince with bill and 


claw. 





Tom Moore perched upon it for 
piped 





his most exquisite 


In such society no wonder the sitting 
was long, and the butler tired of drawing corks. 
Remember what the usages of time were, 
and that William Pitt, coming to the House of 
Commons after having drunk a bottle of port- 
wine at his own hor would go into Bellamy’s 
with Dundas, and help finish a couple more. 
You p 


prince, 





Ise, 
‘ruse volumes after volumes about our 
and find some half-dozen stock stories— 
indeed not many more—common to all the his- 
He was good-natured ; 


luptuous prince, not unkindly. 


tories, 
One story, the 
to him of all perhaps, is that as 
he to hear all that 
could be said in behalf of prisoners condemned 
to death, and anxious, if possible, to remit the 
capital sentence, 


most favorable 


Prince Regent, was eager 


He was kind to his servants. 
There is a story common to all the biographies, 
of Molly the housemaid, who, when his house- 
hold was to be broken up, owing to some re- 
was 
discovered crying, as she dusted the chairs, be- 


forms which he tried absurdly to practice, 


to leave a master who had a kind 
word for all his servants. 
of 
corn and oat peculations, and dismissed by the 
personage at the head of the stables ; the prince 
had word of John’s disgrace, remonstrated with 
him very kindly, generously reinstated him, and 
bade him promise to sin no more—-a promise 
which John kept. 
told of the prince as a young man hearing of an 


cause she was 


a groom of the prince’s being discovered in 





Another story is very fondly 


officer’s family in distress, and how he straight- 
way borrowed six or eight hundred pounds, put 
his long, fair hair under his hat, and so dis- 
guised carried the money to the starving family. 
He sent money, too, to Sheridan on his death- 
bed, and would have sent more had not death 
ended the of that of Be- 
sides these, there are a few pretty speec hes, kind 
and graceful, to 


career man genius, 


with 








persons whom he was 
brought in contact. But he turned upon twen- 
ty friends. He was fond and familiar with 


them one day, and he passed them on the next 
He used them, liked them, 
loved them perhaps in his way, and then separ- 
ated them. On Monday he kissed and 
fondled poor Perdita, and on 
her and did not k 


was very affectionate 


without recognition. 


from 
Tuesday he met 
On Wednesday he 


with that wretched Brum- 


now her. 


an indolent, vo- | 


Another tale is that | 
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mell, and on Thursday forgot him: cheated |} 
even out of a snuff-b } 


x Which |] 
saw him, ve 


owed the ] 
in his dow) 
2 
CUA 


dandy: irs afterward, 





fall and poverty, when the bankrupt 
I : ] 


him another snuff-box, with some of the sn 

as a | iteous token of remem- 
brance and submission, and the king took t! 
*; and ordered his hors 


he used to love, 





snuft s and drove on, 
had not the grace to notice his old compa? 





favori rival, enemy, superior. In Wrap 
there is some gossip about him. When t 
charming, beautiful, generous Duchess of Dx 


onshire died—the lovely lady whom he used 


call his dearest duchess once, and pretend t 


mire as all English society admired her 
said, ** Then we have lost the best bred wom 


in England.” ‘* Then we have lost the ki: 
heart England,” said noble Charles Fox 
On another occasion, when three noblen 


to receive the Garter, savs Wraxall, ‘a o 


in 


n we 


personage observed that never did three men re- 
in so characteristic a ma 
advanced to the sov 


ld, 


Lord B. came forward fawni 


ceive the order 
The Duke of A. 


a phlegmatic, ec 


nnet 
rei \ 
. like a clown 
if and smiling lik 
Lord C, presented himself easy ! 
-d, like a gentleman.” These are t] 
stories one Il about the prince 
housemaid, 
groom, criticism on a bow. 
about him: they a 
and they characterize him. 


awl W ird air 





a courtier ; 
embarrass¢ 
1as 


to reca 


king—kindness to a gene rosity toa 
no better 
mean and trivial, 
The 


There are 


stories re 


great war ot 
empires and giants es on. Day by day 
tories are won and lost by the brave Tort 
smoky dags and battered eagles are wrench: 





] 
4 | 
aid 
1a 


and 





from the heroic enemy at his feet; an 


he sits there on his throne and smiles, and cive 
the guerdon of valor to the conqueror. Hi 


Elliston the actor, when the Coronatir 
which he took the principal part. 
used to fancy himself the king, burst into tears 
I belies 


nwas pe - 
formed, in 
and hiccup a blessing on the people. 
it is certain about George IV. that he had heai 

rhted so many people, 
and worn such a prodigious quantity of mar- 
shal’s uniforms, cocked cock’s feathers 


scarlet and bullion in general, that he actual 





so much of the war, kn 
hats, 


fancied he had been present in some campaigns, 
and, under the rock, led 
tremendous charge of the German legion at W 
terloo. 

He is dead but thirty years, and one asks 
how a great society could have tolerated him ? 
Would we bear him now ? 


name of General 


In this quarter of a 
century what a silent revolution has bec 
How it 
and manners! 


n work- 
has separat 

How it |} 
I can see old gentlemen now amon 


ing! d us from old times 
1as changed men them- 
selves ! Z 
us, of perfect good breeding, of quiet lives, with 


venerable grav heads, fondling their grandchil 
and 


thev were once. 


ch 
at them, and wonder 
That gentleman of the grand 
he in the 10th Hussars, 
and dined at the prince’s table, would fall un- 
der it night after night. Night after night 
gentleman sate at Brookes’s or Raggett’ 


ik 


dren ; look what 


old schoel, when was 
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ie dice. If, in the petulance of play or 
that gentleman spoke a sharp word to his 

r, he and the other would infallibly go 

and try to shoot each other the next morn- 
That gentleman would drive his friend 
Richmond, the black boxer, down to Moulsey, 
and shout, and swear, and 
while the black man was 
¢ Dutch Sam the Jew. That gentleman 











vould manly pleasure in pulling his own 
it thrashing a bargeman in a street 
v. gentleman has been in a watch- 





ise. That gentleman, so exquisitely polite 
with ladies in a drawing-room, so loftily court- 
us, if he talked now as he used among men in 
his youth, would swear so as to make your hair 


nd on end. I met lately a very old German 





ntleman, who had served in our army at the 
ning of the century. Since then he has 
lon his own estate, but rarely meeting with 


in Englishman, whose language—the langu: 








f fifty years ago that is—he possesses perfectly. 
When this highly bred old man began to speak 
English to me, almost every other word he ut- 
{ was an oath: as they used it (they swore 
adfully in Flanders) with the Duke of York 
fore Valenciennes, or at Carlton House over 
tead Byron’s letters. 
So accustomed is the young man to oaths that 


supper and cards. 


he employs them even in writing to his friends, 
nd swears by the post. Read his account of 
the doings of young men at Cambridge ; of the 
ribald professors, one of whom ‘* could pour out 
Greek like a drunken Helot,”, and whose ex- 
cesses surpassed even those of the young men. 
Read Matthews’s description of the boyish lord- 


ling’s housekeeping at Newstead ; the skull-cap 
passed round, the monk’s dresses from the mas- 
ierade warehouse, in which the young scape- 
it, chanting ap- 


{ 
rraces used to sit until daylig 


‘opriate songs round their wine. ‘* We come 
to breakfast at two or three o'clock,” Matthews 





says. ‘* There are gloves and foils for those 
who like to amuse themselves, or we fire pistols 
at a mark in the hall, or we worry the wolf.” 
\ jolly life truly! 
the mansion writes about such affairs himself in 
letters to his friend Mr. John Jackson, pugilist, 
in London. 

All the prince’s time tells a similar strange 
story of manners and pleasure. In Wraxall we 
find the prime minister himself, the redoubted 
William Pitt, engaged in high jinks with per- 
sonages of no less importance than Lord Thur- 
low, the lord chancellor, and Mr. Dundas, the 
treasurer of the navy. Wraxall relates how 
these three statesmen, returning after dinner 
from Addiscombe, found a turnpike open, and 
galloped through it without paying the toll. The 
turnpike man, fancying they were highwaymen, 
fired a blunderbuss after them, but missed them ; 
and the poet sang— 


The noble young owner of 


‘*Tlow as Pitt wandered darkling o'er the plain, 
His reason drown'd in Jenkinson’s Cham 
A ruetic’s hand, but righteous fate wit! 
Had shed a premier'’s for a robber'’s bl 
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Here we have the treasurer of the navy, the lord 


high 








chancellor, and the prime minister, : 
gaged in a most undoubted lark. In Eldon’s 


Memoirs, about the very same time, I read that 


en 


the bar loved wine, as Weill as the wo Isack. 





Not John Scott himself; he was : xl boy al- 
ways; and though he loved port-wine, loved his 
business and his duty and his fees a great ck 


better. 

He has a Northern Circuit story of those days 
about a party at the | 
Fawcett, who gave a dinner every year to th 
counsel, 

**On one occasion,” related Lord Eldon, **I 
heard Lee say, ‘I can not leave Faweett’s win 


iouse of a certain Lawye 


Mind, Davenport, you will 
lv after dinner, to read the brief in that caus 
that we have to conduct to-morrow.’ 

*** Not I,’ said Daver port. ‘* Leave my din- 
ner and my wine to read a brief! No, no, Lee 
that won’t do.’ 

«6-6 Pen, 


else is employed ? 





id Lee, ‘ what is to be done? wh 





**DavenrortT. ‘Oh! voung 
**Lee. ‘Oh! he must go. Mr. Scott, you 


must go home i 





acquainted with that cause, before our consulta- 
tion this evening.’ 

‘* This was very hard upon me; but I did go, 
and there was an attorney from Cumberland, 
and one from Northumberland, and I do 1 
know how many other persons. Pretty late, in 
came Jack Lee, as drunk as he could be. 

***T can not consult to-night; I must got 
bed,’ he exclaimed, and away he went. I 
came Sir Thomas Davenport. 

*¢* We can not have a consultation to-night 
Mr. Wordsworth’ (Wordsworth, I think, was 
name; it was a Cumberland name), shouts 
Davenport. ‘Don’t you see how drunk M 
Scott is? it is impossibl »to consult.’ Poor m 
who had searce had any dinner, and lost all my 
wine—I was so drunk that I could not consult! 
Well, a verdict was given against 





us, and it was 
all owing to Lawyer Faweett’s dinner. We 
moved for a new trial; and I must say, for th 
honor of the bar, that those two gentlemen, Jack 
Lee and Sir Thomas Davenport, paid all the ex- 
penses between them of the first trial. It is the 
lL We 


moved for a new trial (on the ground, I suppose 





only instance I ever knew, but they « 


of the counsel not being in their senses), and it 
was granted. When it came on, the following 
year, the judge rose and said: 

*¢* Gentlemen, did any of you dine with Law- 
yer Fawcett yesterday? for, if you did, I will 
not hear this cause till next year.’ 

‘* There was great laughter. We rained the 
cause that time.” 

On another occasion, at Lancaster, where poor 

3ozzy must needs be going the Northern Circuit, 
‘we found him,” says Mr. Scott, ‘‘ lying upon 
the pavement inebriated. We subscribed a guin- 
ea at supper for him, and a half crown for his 
clerk” no doubt there was a large bar, and 
that Scott's joke did not cost him much), ** and 
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sent him, when he waked next morning, a brief, 


With instructions to move for what we denomin- 


ated the writ of are adhwsit pavimento ? with 


observations duly calculated to induce him to 
think that it required great learning to explain 
thie necessity ot granting it, to the judge before 
whom he 


the town to attorneys 


Boswell sent all round 
for books, that might en- 
to distinguish himself—but in vain. 
the making the 
could of the observations in the brief. 


Was to move,” 


' 
te him 
Ile moved, however, for 


st use he 


writ, 


ihe judge was perfectly astonished, and the au- 


( amazed, 


ence The judge said, ** I never heard 
of such a writ—wh 
ento? Are any of you gentlemen at the bar 
able to « xpl tin this 7” 
The bar | ughed. 
**My lord, Mr. Bi 
pavimento, There was no moving 
time, 


at can it be that adheres pari- 


At last one of them said: 
swell last night a 


him for some 


At last li 
been dreaming about himself and the pavement. 

The canny 
When 


was carried to bed, and he has 


ld gentleman relishes these jokes. 
Bishop of Lincoln was moving from 
ier) of St. Paul's, he he asked a 
learned friend of his, by name Will Hay, how lh 


should move some especially fine claret, about 


ie aet ery Savs 


hich he was anxious. 
“ Pray, my lord bishop,” 
much of the wine have you ?” 


says Hay, ‘‘ how 


The bishop said six dozen. 

‘If that is all,” Hay answered, ‘‘ you have 
but to ask me six times to dinner, and I will 
arry it all away myself.” 

There were giants in those days ; but this joke 
ibout wine is not so fearful as one perpetrated 
by Orator Thelwall, in the heat of the French 
Revolution, ten years later, over a frothing pot 
of porter. He the head off, and 
‘This is the way I would serve all kings.” 

Now we come to yet higher personages, and 


blew said, 


tind their doings recorded in the blushing pages 
of timid little Miss Burney’s Memoirs. She rep- 
resents a prince of the blood in quite a royal con- 
dition. 
ness, creaking boots, and rattling oaths, of the 
young princes, appeared to have frightened the 
prim household of Windsor, and set all the tea- 
cups twittering on the tray. On the night of a 
ball and birthday, when one of the pretty, kind 


princesses was to come ont, 


The loudness, the bigness, boisterous- 


it was agreed that 
her brother, Prince William Henry, should dance 
the opening minuet with her, and he came to 
visit the household at their dinner. 

** At dinner, Mrs. Schwe.lenberg presided, at- 
tired magnificently; Miss Goldsworthy, Mrs. 
Stanforth, Messrs. Du Lue and Stanhope, dined 
with us; and while we were still eating fruit 
the Duke of Clarence entered. 

** He was just risen from the king’s table, and 
waiting for his equipage to go home and prepare 
for the ball. ‘To give you an idea of the energy 
of his royal highness’s language, I ought to set 
apart an objection to writing, or rather intimat- 
ing, certain forcible words, and beg leave to show 
you in genuine colors a royal sailor. 


** We all rose, of course, upen his entrance, 


and the 
hind 
room, 


two gentlemen 1 th 


their 


CInselves 
left 


But he ord red us all to sit down, ar 


chairs, while the footmen 
called the men back to hand about some y 
He was in exceeding high spirits, and in t] 
most good humor. He placed 
head of the table, next Mrs. 
looked remarkably ] 
and mischief ; 
ical. 

‘“¢¢Well, this 
with the 
Pray, have you all drunk his Majesty’s health 

‘¢*¢ No, you vour royal } 


ness might dem do dat,’ said Mrs. S 


himself 
Schwellenber 


full of 


as well as ¢ 


and 
yet clever withal, 


, 
Well, gay, 


is the first dav I have ever « 


king at St. 


James's on his birt] 
r royal highness ; 
make 
lenb rg. 
‘Oh, by , I will! Here, you (to t] 
footman ), bring Champagne; I'll drink the kir 
if I die for it. Yes. I have don 
“au king, I prot 
his Majesty was never talk 
ke ptt 
ive enabled hir 
to go through his fatigues; and I should h 
the ball Mary— I 
have promised to dance with Mary. I must ke 
sober for Mary.’ 
Indefatigable Miss y continues for a 
dozen pages reporting H.R.I.’s conversati 
and indicating, 


health again, 

eady; so has the 
: I beli« vie 
such good care of before; we have 
spirits up, [ promise you; we h: 


done more still, but for and 


surney « 


with a humor not unworthy of 
author of /Lvre/ina, 
ing state of excitement of the voung sailor prince 


the clever little the iner 
who drank more and more ( hampagne, 
old Mrs. Schwellenberg’s remonstrances by giv- 
ing the old lady a kiss, and telling her to hold 
her potato-trap, and who did not * ke Pp sole 
for Mary.” Mary had to find another partnet 
that night, for the royal William Henry could 
not kee p his legs, 

Will you have a picture of the amusements of 
another royal prince? It is the Duke of York, 
the blundering general, the beloved commander- 
in-chief of the army, the with whom 
George IV. had had many a midnight carouse, 
and who continued his habits of pleasure almost 
till death seized his stout body. 

In Piickler Muskau’s Letters, that German 
prince describes a bout with H.R.H., who in his 
best time was such a powerful toper that ‘*s 


stopped 


brother 


bottles of claret after dinner scarce made a per- 
ceptible change in his countenance.” 

‘*T remember,” says Piickler, ‘‘ that one even- 
ing—indeed, it was past midnight—he took some 
of his guests, among whom were the Austrian 
embassador, Count Meervelt, Count Beroldingen, 
and myself, into his beautiful armory. We tried 
to swing several Turkish sabres, but none of us 
hada very firm grasp; whence it happened that 
the duke and Meervelt both scratched themselves 
with a sort of straight Indian sword so as to draw 
blood. Meervelt then wished to try if the sword 
ent as well as a Damascus, and attempted to cut 
through one of the wax candles that stood on the 
table. The experiment answered so ill, that 
both the candles, candlesticks and all, fell to the 
ground and were extinguished. While we were 








roping in the dark and trying to find the door, 
the duke’s aid-de-camp stammered out in great 
ritation, ‘ By G—, Sir, I remember the sword 


3] yisoned!’ 
‘You may conceive the agreeable feelings of 
wounded at this intelligence! Happily, on 
r examination, it appeared that claret, and 
ison, was at the bottom of the colonel’s 
lamation.” 
And now I have one more story of the bac- 
ianalian sort, in which Clarence and York, and 
very highest personage of the realm, the great 
Prince Regent, all play parts. The feast took 
place at the Pavilion at Brighton, and was de- 
ibed to me by a gentleman who was present at 
the scene. In Gilray’s caricatures, and among 
Fox's jolly associates, there figures a great noble- 
man, the Duke of Norfolk, calle 1 Jockey of Nor- 
folk in his time, and celebrated for his table ex- 
He had quarreled with the prince, like 
the rest of the Whigs; but a sort of reconcilia- 
tion had taken place; and now, being a very old 
man, the prince invited him to dine and sleep at 
Pavilion, and the old duke drove over from 
his Castle of Arundel with his famous equipage 
of gray horses, still remembered in Sussex. 

The Prinee of Wales had concocted with his 
oval brothers a notable scheme for making the 
old man drunk. Every person at table was en- 

ned to drink wine with the duke—a challenge 

tich the old toper did not refuse. He soon be- 
gan to see that there was a conspiracy against 
him; he drank glass for glass) he overthrew 
many of the brave. At last the First Gentle- 
man of Europe proposed bumpers of brandy. 
One of the royal brothers filled a great glass for 
the duke. He stood up and tossed off the drink. 
‘* Now,” says he, ‘* I will have my carriage, and 
ro home.” The prince urged upon him his pre- 
vious promise to sleep under the roof where he 
had been so generously entertained. ‘* No,” 
he said, he had had enough of such hospitali- 
ty. A trap had been set for him; he would 
leave the place at once and never enter its doors 
more. 
The carriage was called, and came; but in 
the half-hour’s interval the liquor had proved too 
potent for the old man; his host’s generous pur- 
pose was answered, and the duke’s old gray head 
lay stupefied on the table. Nevertheless, when 
his post-chaise was announced, he staggered to 
it as well as he could, and stumbling in, bade 
the postillions drive to Arundel. They drove 
him for half an hour round and round the Pa- 
vilion lawn; the poor old man fancied he was 
going home. When he awoke that morning he 
was in bed at the prince’s hideous house at 
Brighton. You may see the place now for six- 
pence: they have fiddlers there every day; and 
sometimes buffoons and mountebanks hire the 
Riding House and do their tricks and tumbling 
there. The trees are still there, and the gravel 
walks round which the poor old sinner was trot- 
ted. I can fancy the flushed faces of the royal 
princes as they support themselves at the portico 
pillars, and look on at old Norfolk’s disgrace ; 
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but I can't fancy how the man who perpetrate: 
it continued to be called a gentleman. 

From drinking the pleased Muse now turns 
to gambling, of which in his youth our prince 
was a great practitioner. He was a famous 
pigeon for the playmen; they lived upon him. 
Egalité Orleans, it was ved, punished him 
severely. A noble lord, whom we shall call the 
Marquis of Steyne, is said to have mulcted him 
He fr quent d the clubs 
d as 
red, 


tside to 


in immense sums. 


where play was then almost universal; an 


it was known his debts of honor were sa 
while he was gambling Jews waited out 
purchase his notes of hand. His transactions 
on the turf were unlucky as well as discredita- 
ble: though I believe he, and his jockey, 

his horse Escape, were all innocent in that affair 
which created so much scandal. 

Arthur’s, Almack’s, Bootle’s, and White's 
were the chief clubs of the young men of fashion. 
There was play at all, and decayed noblemen 
and broken-down senators fleeced the unwary 

ere. In Selwyn’s Letters we find Carlisle, 

evonshire, Coventry, Queensberry, all under- 
going the probation. Charles Fox, a dreadful 
gambler, was cheated in very late times—lost 
£200,000 at play. Gibbon tells of his playing 
for twenty-two hours at a sitting and losing £500 
an hour, That indomitable punter said that the 
greatest pleasure in life, after winning, was los- 
ing. What hours, what nights, what health 
did he waste over the devil’s books! 
ing to say what peace of mind; but he took his 
losses very philosophically. After an awful 
night’s play, and the enjoyment of the greatest 
pleasure but one in life, he was found on a sofa 
tranquilly reading an Eclogue of Virgil. 

Play survived long after the wild prince and 
Fox had given up the dice-box. The dandies 
continued it. Byron, Brummell—how many 
names could I mention of men of the world who 
have suffered by it! In 1837 occurred a famous 
trial which pretty nigh put an end to gambling 
in England. A peer of the realm was found 
cheating at whist, and repeatedly seen to prac- 
tice the trick called sauter /a coupe. His friends 
at the clubs saw him cheat, and went on playing 
with him. One greenhorn, who had discovered 
his foul play, asked an old hand what he should 
do. Do,” said the Mammon of Unrighteous- 
ness, ** Back him, you fool.” The best efforts 
were made to screen him. People wrote him 


I was go- 


anonymous letters and warned him; but he 
would cheat, and they were obliged to find him 
out. Since that day, when my lord’s shame 
was made public, the gaming-table has lost all 
its splendor. Shabby Jews and black-legs prowl 
about race-courses and tavern parlors, and now 
and then inveigle silly yokels with greasy packs 
of cards in railroad cars; but Play isa deposed 
goddess, her worshipers bankrupt and her table 
in rags. 

So is another famous British institution gone 
to decay—the Ring: the noble practice of Brit- 
ish boxing, which in my youth was still almost 
flourishing. 
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iis early days, was a great 
patron of this national sport, as his grand-uncle 
Culloden Cumberland had but 
b present at a fight at Brighton, where one 
of the combatants was killed, the prince pen- 
sioned the bo and declared he never 
would attend another battle. ‘* But, neverthe- 
less’—I read in the noble language of Pierce 
Egan (whose smaller work on Pugilism I have 
e he ‘*he thought it a manly 
and decided English feature which ought not to 
be destroyed. His majesty had 
sporting characters in the Fives’ Court placed in 
his to remind him of his former attach- 
ment and support of true courage; and when 
any fight of note occurred after he was king, ac- 
it were read to him by his desire.” 
image of a king taking his 
n a royal dressing-gown— 
too majestic to read himself, ordering the prime 
— battles: how 
Cribb punched Molyneux’s eye, or Jack Randall 
peeled the Game Chicken. 

Where my prince did actually distinguish 
himself was in driving. He drove once in four 
hours anda half from Brighton to Carlton House 


been before him ; 
nye 


t} 


xer’s widow, 


} 
ul 


ynor to possess 
a drawing of the 
boudoir, 
counts of 


That 


recreation—at ease i 


gives one a fine 


to read him accounts of 


—-fifty-six miles. All the young men of that 
day were fond of that sport. But the fashion 
of rapid driving deserted England, and, I be- 


America. 
our youth ? 


trotted over to Where are the 
amusements of I hear of no gam- 
bling now but among obscure ruftians—of no 


boxing but among the lowest rabble. One soli- 


lieve, 


tary four-in-hand still drove round the parks in | 


London last vear; but that charioteer must soon 


disappear. He was very old; he was attired 
after the fashion of the year 1825. He must 
drive to the banks of Styx ere long, where the 


ferry-boat waits to carry him over to the defunct 
revelers who boxed and gambled and drank and 
drove with King George. 

The bravery of the Brunswicks, that all the 
family must have it, that George possessed it, 
are points which all English writers have agreed 
to admit; and yet I can not see how George IV. 
should have been endowed with this quality. 
Swaddled in feather-beds all his life, lazy, 
perpetually eating and drinking, his education 
was quite unlike that of his tough old progeni- 
tors. 
and war, and ridden up and fired their pistols 
undaunted into the face of death. His father 
had conquered luxury, and overcome indolence. 
Ilere was one who never resisted any temptation ; 
never had a desire but he coddled and pampered 
it; if ever he had any nerve, frittered it away 
among cooks, and tailors, and barbers, and fur- 
niture-mongers, and opera dancers. What mus- 
cle would not grow flaccid in such a life—a life 
that was never strung up to any action—an end- 
less Capua without any campaign—all fiddling, 
and flowers, and feasting, and flattery, and folly ? 
When George III. was pressed by the Catholic 
question and the India Bill, he said he would 
retire to Hanover rather than yield upon either 
point; and he would have done what he said. 


obese, 


| would have 
| her 


His grandsires had confronted hardship ! 
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Sut, before 


his ministers and parliament ; 
| 


he was determined t 


and he « 


» yielding, 


he beat them. The time came when G 
IV. was pressed too upon the Catholie clai 
the cautious Peel had slipped over to that s 


the grim old Wellington had joined it ; 
tells us, 


of 


and 1 
in his Memoirs, what was the co 
king. He at refused to s 
whereupon Peel and the duke offered their 1 
nations, which their 
He did these f the hon rn. Pe 
says, to kiss them both when they went ay 
Fanc y old Arthur's grim countenance and ¢ 
beak as the monarch kisses it!) Whe 
were gone he sent after them, surrendered, a) 
to them a letter begging them to ren 
in office, and allowing them to have their w: 
Then his 


majesty ry with Eld 
which is related : rth in the latt. 
Memoirs. Ue told Eldon what was not ti 
about his interview with the 
utterly misled tl 
whimpered, 
We 


very freely. 


the first 


gracious 
g 


rentlemen 


master accept 


two 


wrote 
had a meeting 
it curious leng 


new Catholic ¢ 
verts; 1e old ex-chancellor; 1 
and kissed him 


know old Eldon’s own tears wer¢ 


Did these 


fell on his neck, 


two fountains gush t 


gether? I can’t fancy a behavior more unma 
ly, imbecile, pitiable This a defender of t! 
faith! This a chief in the crisis of a great 1 
tion! This an inheritor of the courage of tl 


Georges! 

Many of my hearers no doubt have journeyed 
to the pretty old town of Brunswick, in company 
with that most worthy, prudent, and polite gen- 
tleman, the Earl of Ma 
away Princess Caroline for her longing husband, 
the f Wales. Old Queen Charlott 
» had her eldest son marry a niec¢ 


Imesburv, and fetched 


Prince o 





that famous Louisa of Strelitz, after- 
ward Queen Prussia, and who sl 
Marie Antoinette in the last age the sad pre-em- 
inence of beauty and misfortune. But Geor 

III. had a niece at Brunswick: she was a rich 

princess than her Serene Highness of Strelitz: 
in fine, the Princess Caroline was selected to 
marry the to the English throne. We f 
low my Lord Malmesbury in quest of her; we 
are introduced to her iliustrious father and royal 
mother; we witness the balls and fétes of t 

old court ; we are presented to the princess her- 
self, with her fair hair, her and her 
impertinent shoulders—a lively, bounci ing, romp- 

ing princess, who takes the advice of here ourtly 
English mentor most generously and kind 
We can be present at her very toilet, if we like, 
regarding which, and for very good reasons, tlic 
British courtier implores her to be particular. 
What a strange court! What a queer privacy 
of morals and manners do we look into! 
we regard it as preachers and moralists, and cry, 
Woe, against the open vice and selfishness and 
corruption; or look at it as we do at the king in 
the pantomime, with his pantomime wife, and 
pantomime courtiers, whose big heads he knocks 
together, whom he pokes with his pantomime 
sceptre, whom he orders to prison under the 
guard of his pantomime beef-eaters, as he sits 


own, 


of ares W 


heir 


-y 
Ol- 


blue eyes, 


Vv 
lv. 


Shall 
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yn to dine on his pantomime pudding? It 


» it is sad, it is theme most curious for 








rotesque, laughable, with its prodigious little- 
, etiquettes, ceremonials, sham moralities ; 
is as serious as a sermon, and as absurd and 
outrageous as Punch’s puppet-show. 
Malmesbury tells us of the private life of the 
duke, Princess Caroline’s father, who was to die, 
like his warlike son, in arms against the French ; 
presents us to his courtiers, his favorite; his 
duchess, George III.’s sister, a grim old princess, 
who took the British envoy aside and told him 


wicked old stories of wicked old dead people and 





nesses 


r nephew was regent, and lived in a shabby 
furnished lodging, old, and dingy, and deserted, 
and grotesque, but somehow royal. And we go 
with him to the duke to demand the princess’s 
hand in form, and we hear the Brunswick guns 
» their adieux of salute, as H.R.H. the Prin- 
ss of Wales departs in the frost and snow; and 
we visit the domains of the Prince Bishop of Os- 
naburg—the Duke of York of our early time; 
and we dodge about from the French revolution- 
ists, Whose ragged legions are pouring over Hol- 
land and Germany, and gayly trampling down 
the old world to the tune of ¢a ira; and we take 
shipping at Slade, and we land at Greenwich, 
where the princess's ladies and the prince’s ladies 
are in waiting to receive her royal highness. 
What a history follows! Arrived in London, 
the bridegroom hastened eagerly to receive his 
bride. When she was first presented to him, 
Lord Malmesbury says she very properly at- 
tempted to kneel. He raised her gracefully 





enough, embraced her, and turning round to | 


mo, said, 

‘* Harris, Iam not well; pray get me a glass 
of brandy.” 

I said, *‘ Sir, had you not better have a glass 
of water ?” 
Upon which, much out of humor, he said, 
with an oath, ‘* No; I will go to the queen.” 

What could be expected from a wedding which 
had such a beginning—from such a bridegroom 
and such a bride? Iam not going to carry you 
through the scandal of that story, or follow the 
poor princess through all her vagaries ; her balls 
and her dances, her travels to Jerusalem and 
Naples, her jigs and her junketings and her 
tears. As I read her trial in history, I vote she 
is not guilty. I don’t say it is an impartial ver- 
dict; but as one reads her story the heart bleeds 
for the kindly, generous, outraged creature. If 
wrong there be, let it lie at his door who wicked- 
ly thrust her from it. Spite of her follies, the 
great, hearty people of England loved, and pro- 
tected, and pitied her. ‘*God bless you! we 
will bring your husband back to you,” said 4 me- 
chanic one day, as she told Lady Charlotte Bury 
with tears streaming down her cheeks. They 
could not bring that husband back; they could 
not cleanse that selfish heart. Was hers the 
only one he had wounded? Steeped in selfish- 
ness, impotent for faithful attachment and man- 


| and political speculation ; it is monstrous, 


‘s; who came to England afterward when | 
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ly enduring love—had it not survived remors 
Was it not accustomed to desertion ? 
Malmesbury gives us the beginning of th 
marriage story ;—how the prince reeled into 


| chapel to be married; how he hiccoughed out his 
| vows of fidclity—you know how he kept them ; 
how he pursued the woman whom he had mar- 
|ried; to what a state he brought her; with wha 
blows he struck her; with what malignity he 
pursued her; what his treatment of his daugh- 
ter was; and what his own life. J/e the first 
gentleman of Europe! There no stronger 
satire on the proud English soci ty of that day 
than that they admired George. 

No, thank God, we can tell of better gentle- 
men; and while our eyes turn away, shocked, 





is 


from this monstrous image of pride, vanity, weak- 
ness, they may see in that England over which 
the last George pretended to reign some who 
merit indeed the title of gentlemen, some who 
make our hearts beat when we hear their names, 
and whose memory we fondly salute when th 

of yonder imperial manikin is tumbled into obliv- 
ion. I will take men of my own profession of 
letters. Iwill take Walter Scott, who loved thx 
king, and who was his sword and buckler, and 
championed him like that brave Highlander in 
his own story, who fights round his craven chief. 
What a good gentleman! What a friendly soul, 
what a generous hand, what an amiable life was 
that of the noble Sir Walter! I will take an- 
other man of letters, whose life I admire even 
more—an English worthy, doing his duty for 
fifty noble years of labor, day by day storing up 
learning, day by day working for scant wages, 
most charitable out of his small means, bravely 
faithful to the calling which he had chosen, re- 
fusing to turn from his path for popular praise 
or princes’ favor—I mean Robert Southey. We 
have left his old political landmarks miles and 
miles behind; we protest against his dogmatism; 
nay, we begin to forget it and his politics: but 
I hope his life will not be forgotten, for it is sub- 
lime in its simplicity, its energy, its honor, its 
affection. In the combat between Time and 
Thalaba, I suspect the former destroyer has 
conquered. Kehama’s curse frightens very few 
readers now; but Southey’s private letters are 
worth piles of epies, and are sure to last among 
us as long as kind hearts like to sympathize 
with goodness and purity, and love and upright 
life. ‘If your feelings are like mine,” he writes 
to his wife, ‘*I will not go to Lisbon without 
you, or I will stay at home, and not part from 
you. For though not unhappy when away, still 
without you I am not happy. For your sake, 
as well as my own and little Edith’s, I will not 
consent to any separation ; the growth of a year’s 





love between her and me, if it please God she 
should live, is a thing too delightful in itself, 
and too valuable in its consequences, to be giv- 
en up for any light inconvenience on your ‘part 


or mine..... On these things we will talk 
at leisure; only, dear, dear Edith, we must not 
part!” 


This was a poor literary gentleman. The 
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First Gentleman in Europe had a wife and 
aaughter too, Did he love them so? Was he 
fuithful to them? Did he sacrifice ease for 
them, or show them the sacred examples of re- 
ligion and honor? Heaven gave the Great En- 
glish Prodigal no such good fortune. Peel pro- 
posed to make a baronet of Southey; and to this 
advancement the king agreed. The poet nobly 
rejec ted the offered promotion, 

‘*T have,” he wrote, ‘‘a pension of £200 a 
year, conferred upon me by the good offices of 
my old friend C. Wynn, and I have the laureate- 
ship. The salary of the latter was immediately 
appropriated, as far as it went, to a life-insurance 
for £3000, which, with an earlier insurance, is 
the sole provision I have made for my family. 
All beyond must be derived from my own in- 
dustry. Writing for a livelihood, a ‘live lihood 
is all that I have gained ; for, having also some- 
thing better in view, and never, therefore, hav- 
ing courted popularity, nor written for the mere 
sake of gain, it has not been possible for me to 


lay by any thing. Last vear, for the first time 


in my life, I was provided with a year’s expendi- | 


ture beforehand. ‘This exposition may show how 
unbecoming and unwise it would be to accept the 


rank which, so greatly to my honor, you have | 


solicited for me.” 

Ilow noble his poverty is compared to the 
wealth of his master! His acceptance even of 
a pension was made the object of his opponents’ 
satire: but think of the merit and modesty of 


this State pensioner; and that other enormous | 


drawer of public money, who receives £100,000 


a year, and comes to Parliament with a request | 


for £650,000 more! 

Another true knight of those days was Cuthbert 
Collingwood; and I think, since Heaven made 
gentlemen, there is no record of a better one 
than that. Of brighter deeds, I grant you, we 
may read performed by others; but where of a 


nobler, kinder, more beautiful life of duty, of a | 


gentler, truer heart? Beyond dazzle of success 
and blaze of genius, I fancy shining a hundred 
and a hundred times higher the sublime puri- 
ty of Collingwood’s gentle glory. His heroism 
stirs British hearts when we recall it. 
and goodness, and piety make one thrill with 
happy emotion. As one reads of him and his 
great comrade going into the victory with which 
their names are immortally connected, how the 
old English word comes up, and that old English 
feeling of what I should like to call Christian 
honor! What gentlemen they were, what great 
hearts they had! ‘‘ We can, my dear Coll,” 
writes Nelson to him, ‘have no little jeal- 
Ousies ; we have only one great object in view— 
that of meeting the enemy, and getting a glo- 
rious peace for our country.” At Trafalgar, 
when the Royal Sovereign was pressing alone 
into the midst of the combined fleets, Lord Nel- 
son said to Captain Blackwood, ‘‘ See how that 
noble fellow, Collingwood, takes his ship into 
action! How I envy him!” The very same 
throb and impulse of heroic generosity was beat- 
ing in Collingwood’s honest bosom. As he led 


into the fight, he said, ‘* What would N 
give to be here!” 
After the action of the Ist of June, he writ 
** We cruised for a few days, like disappoint: 
people looking for what they could not { n 1, 
til the morning of ittle Sarah's birthda . bet 

eight and nine o’clock, when the French 
of twenty-five sail of the line, was discover 
We chased them, and they 
down within about five miles of us. The 1 


was spent in watching and preparation f 


windward. 


succeeding day; and many a blessing did I 
forth to my Sarah, lest I should never bl 
more, At dawn we made our approach ¢ 


enemy, then drew up, dressed our rar 





was about eight when the admiral mad 
nal for each ship to engage her opponent, a 
bring her to close action; and then down 


x 





went under‘a crowd of sail, and in a mann 
that would have animated the coldest heart, a1 
struck terror into the most intrepid enemy. ‘1 
ship we were to engage was two ahead ot 
French admiral, so we had to go throug 

fire and that of two ships next to him, and 
ceived all their broadsides, two or three tit 
before we fired a gun. It was then near t 
I observed to the admiral, that ab 

that time our wives were going to church, | 
that I thought the peal we should ring about t] 
Frenchman’s ears would outdo their parish bells 


o'cloc k. 


There are no words to tell what the heart fee] 
in reading the simple phrases of such a her 
Here is victory and courage, but love sublimer 
and superior. Here is a Christ 
ing the night before battle in watching and 
preparing for the succeeding day, 
his dearest home, and sendin 





an soldier spen 








( 


thinking of 





many blessings 
forth to his Sarah, ‘lest he should never bless 
her more.” Who would not say Amen to hi 
supplication ? It was a benediction to his coun- 
try—the prayer of that intrepid, loving heart. 
We have spoken of a good soldier and gox 


men of letters as specimens of English gentlemen 


of the age just past: may we not also—many of 


| my elder hearers, I am sure, have read, 


His love, 





and 
fondly remember his delightful story—speak of 
a good divine, and mention Reginald Heber as 
one of the best of English gentlemen? Thx 
charming poet, the happy possessor of all sorts 
of gifts and accomplishments, birth, wit, fame, 
high character, competence—he was the beloved 
parish priest in his own home of Hoderel, ‘* coun- 
seling his people in their troubles, advisi iem 
in their difficulties, comforting them in distress, 
kneeling often at their sick beds at the hazard 
of his o-n life; exhorting, encouraging where 
there was need ; where there was strife the peace- 
maker; where there was want the free giver.” 
When the Indian bishopric was offered to him 
he refused at first; but after communing with 
himself (and committing his case to the quarter 
whither such pious men are wont to carry their 
doubts), he withdrew his refusal, and prepared 
himself for his mission, and to leave his beloved 
parish. ** Little children, love one another, and 
forgive one another,” were the last sacred words 













































































THE FOUR GEORGES. 





said to his weeping peopl He parted with | the European Magazine of March, 1784, I can 





,. knowing, perhaps, he should see them no_ straightway upon it: 
Like those other good men of whom we ‘* The alterations at Carlton House being th 
just spoken, love and duty were his life’s | ished, we lay before our readers a description of ' 
Happy he, happy they who were so glori- | the state apartments as they appeared on th 
! He writes to his wife | 10th instant, when H.R.H. gave a grand ball t 





ly fi ithful to bot 





charming lines on his journey : the principal nobility and gentry... . . Th 
If t saw lowe, werk by may side. entrance to the state room fills the mind wit! ; 
My es at my knee, an inexpressible idea of greatness and splendo1 : 
il y would our pinnace glide ‘* The state chair is of a gold frame, co ; 
pox One See a: with crimson damask; on each corner of t H 


rs thee at the dawning gray, feet is a lion’s he ad, expressive ¢ f fortitude ar i 
When, on our deck reclined, strength; the feet of the chair have serpent H 
In careless « my | I lay twining round them, to denote wisdom. Faci 


the throne appears the helmet of Minerva ; and 














, thee when by Gunga's stream | over the windows glory is represented by a Sain 
My twilight steps I guide; George with a superb gloria. 
t beneatl ‘s pale bean | ; 
I ! grag . = | ‘¢ But the saloon may be stvled the chec/- - 
hee iy & t ; . . 
and in every ornament discovers great in- 
1 my books, 1 1 try, vention. It is hung with a figured lemon satit 
lin noor nn . , ; 
. Che window curtains, sofas, and chairs are « 
! t kind pprovil eve, ; inn 
the same color. The ceiling is ornamented wit 


emblematical paintings, representing the Graces 


by glazes he star and Muses, together with Jupiter, Merem 















‘aah thon ark Gist far, Apollo, and Paris. Two ormo/u chandeliers a f 
Thy prayers ascend for m placed here. It is impossible by expression t 
: oe do justice to the extraordinary workmanship, a } 
1 ‘ a Hse ‘ me ‘ vell as design, of the ornaments. Tl ey each ' 
broad Hind t ls, consist of a branching out in five direc- ' 
O'er bleak Almorah’s hill.” tions for the reception of lights. A beautif t 
That ¢ 6 nor Delhi's kingly gates, firure of a rural nymph is represented entwining \ 
Nor wild Malwah detain, the stems of the tree with wreaths of flowers. In 
et the bliss us both | the centre of the room is a rich chandelier. ‘I 
. western main }see this apartment da : 
towers, Bombay 1 bright, they s | should be viewed in the gl 
A the dark blue 1 | piece. The r: ot @ Bae 
But 1 \ hea blithe and gay | loon to the bal ym, when the doors are op 
ee ee ! formed one of the grandest spectacles that ev 


” 


[s it not Collingwood and Sarah, and Southey | was beheld. 
1 Edith? Ilis affection is part of his life. In the Gentleman’s Magazine, for the ver 
What were life without it? Without love, I1| same month and year—March, 1784—is an ac- 


can fancy no gentleman. count of another festival, in which anothe 








How touching is a remark Heber makes in| gentleman of English extraction is represent 
his Travels through India, that on inquiring of | as taking a principal shar 
the natives at a town which of the governors of “ According to order, H.E. the Commander- 


India stood highest in the opinion of the people, | in-Chief was admitted to a public audience oi 
he found that though Lord Wellesley and War- | Congress; and, being seated, the pre sident, after 
ren Hastings were honored as the two greatest | a pause, informed him that the United States as- 
men who ever ruled this part of the world, the | sembled were ready to receive his communica- 
le spoke with chief affection of Judge | tions. Whereupon he arose, and spoke as follows 


i i t 
Cleaveland, who had died, aged twenty-nine, in ‘“¢Mr, President, —The great events on wh 
1784. ‘The people have built a monument over | my resignation depended having at length taken 
him, and still hold a religious feast in his mem- | place, I. present myself before Congress to sur- 
ory. So does his own country still tend with a | render into their hands the trust committed t 


heart’s regard the memory of the gentle Heber. | me, and to claim the indulgence of retiring from 


And Cleaveland died in 1784, and is still the service of my country. 


loved by the heathen, is he? Why, that year ‘¢¢ Happy in the confirmation of our independ- ' 
1784 was remarkable in the life of our friend | ence and sovereignty, I resign the appointment 
the First Gentleman of Europe. Do you not! I accepted with diffidence; which, however, was ; 





yw that he was twenty-one in that year, and | superseded by a confidence in the rectitude of « 
opened Carlton House with a grand ball to the | cause, the support of the supreme power of the 
n bility and gentry, and doubtless wore that | nation, and the patronage of Heaven. I close 
lovely pink coat which we have described. I | this last act of my official life, by commending 
was eager to read about the ball, and looked to | the interests ¢ f our dearest country to th pro- 
ction of Almighty God, ] 





ci and those who ha 
he superintend nee of them to His h ly keep- 


the old magazines for information. The enter- 
tainment took place on the 10th February. In 





t 
t 











SOF HARPER'S 


ng Having finished the work assigned me, I} 


the great theatre of action; and, bid- 
ding an affectionate farewell to this august ‘bo “dy 
ler whose orders I have so long acted, I here 
offer my commission and take my leave of the 
cmployments of my public life.’ To which the 
president replied : 


Sir, having defended the standard of lib- | 


erty in the New World, having taught a lesson 
and those who feel 
oppression, you retire with the blessings of your 

low-citizens; though the ¢g 


eful to those who inflict 


lory of your virtues 
ill not terminate with your military command, 
it will descend to remotest ages,’” 

Which was the most splendid spectacle ever 
witnessed—the opening feast yb Prince George 
* Washington ? 


Which is the noble character hos after-ages to ad- 


in London, or the resignation o 


mire—yon fribble dancing in lace and spangles, 
or yonder hero who sh 
of spotless honor, a purity unreproached, a cour- 
table, and a consummate victory ? 

Which of these is the true gentleman? What 
is it to be a gentleman? Is it to have lofty 
ims, to lead a pure life, to keep your honor vir- 
in; to have the esteem of your 
and the love of your fireside 


‘athes his sword after a life 





fellow-citizens, 
to bear good for- 





e meckly; to suffer evil with constancy ; and 
irough evil or good to maintain truth always ? 
how me the happy man whose life exhibits these 
qualities, and him we will salute as gentlem 


whatever his rank may be; : 





show me the aces 
who possesses them, and he may be sure of om 
lov Auer varity The heart of Britain still beats 

i * George III.—not because he was wise 








sj just, ‘but because he was pure in life, honest 
in nt, and because according ‘ to his lights he 
worshiped Heaven. I think we acknowledg in 
t inheritrix of his sceptre a wiser rule and 
life as honorable and pure; and Iam sure tl 
future painter of our manners will pay a willing 
allegiance to that good life, and be loyal to thc 
memory of that unsullied virtue. 


A FALLEN STAR. | 
I. 

I savnterED home across the Park, 

And slowly smoked my last cigar ; 

The summer night was still and dark, | 

With not a single star. 


And conjured by I know not what 


A memory floated through my brain, 
The vision of a friend f forgot | 
And thought of now with pain. 


A brilliant boy that once I knew, 
In former happier days of old, 
With sweet frank face, and eyes of blue, 
And hair that shone like gold. 


Fresh crowned with college victory 

The boast and idol of his class, 

With heart as pure and warm and free 
As sunshine on the grass. 
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When heard along the sea, 


On me, the man of sombre thought, 
The radiance of his friendship w n, 
As round an autumn tree is wi 


IH loved me with 
He clung to me as clings 
And, like a brimming fount of ve 


His nature freshened mine. 








Together hand in hand we 
We threaded pleasant cou 
Or, couched beneath the limes 


On sultry summer days, 








he drew aside the vail 

re his bashful heart that hun 
, : 
old a sweet ingenuous tale 


trembled on his tongue. 








IIe read me songs and amorous lays, 


1 each Laue r line a f 


A nobler maid he never knev 
Than she he yearn 1 to call his wife 


’ 
A fresher nature neve ( 
Alon the shor lif 
Thi S rear diame nd hes up 
Whereon his future life to bu ld, 
II quail l all V th lden cup 
Phat youthful fanev tilled 


Like fruit upon a southe pe, 

He ripened on all natural food 

The winds that bw the skyey cope, 
The sunlight’s golden blood. 


£ 


, 


And in his ta 

A timid musi b ds: 
The fragments of a song scarce 
The essays of a bird— 





The first faint notes the 
Ere yet his pinions warra 
Vill on the margin of tl 





Utter with stran 


Thus rich with promise was the boy, 
When, swept abroad by circumstance, 
We parted—he to live, enjoy, 


And I to war with Chance. 


Il. 


The air was rich with fumes of wine 
When next we met. “Iwas at a feast, 
And he, the boy I thought divine, 
Was the unhallowed Priest. 





ere 





I'here was the once familiar grace, 
he old enchanting smile was there; 





shone around his handsome face 
The glory of his hair. 


But the pure beauty that I knew 
Had lowered through some ignoble task ; 
Apollo’s head was peering through 


A drunken bacchant’s mask. 





le, once honest as the d 


Now waked to words of grossest wit; 





Phe eyes, so simply frank and gay, 


With lawless fires were lit. 


Ile was the idol of the bcoard— 

Ife led the careless, wanton throng— 
The soul that once to heaven had soared 
Now groveled in a song. 

He wildly flung his wit away 
In small retort, in verbal brawls, 
And played with words as jugglers play 
With hollow brazen balls. 


But often when the laugh was loud, 
And highest gleamed the circling bow], 
I saw what unscen passed the crowd— 


The shadow on his soul 


And soon the enigma was unlocked; 
} The harrowing history I heard 
The sacred duties that he mocked, 
The forfeiture of word. 





 yprw most notable feature in the Presidential can- 


vass, now drawing to a close, is the attempt in 
New York to unite upon one common electoral ticket 
ll the opponents of the Republicans. As noticed 


1 our last Record, the supporters of Messrs. Doug 
las and Bell had formed a common ticket, while 
» of Mr. Breckinridge made independent nomin- 
Negotiations for a fusion of these two tick- 

were entered upon between the two Democratic 
State Committees; but they were unsuccessful. A 
nittee composed of leading citizens was then 





nized, by whom an electoral ticket was formed, 
embracing the names of the ten Bell electors, and 
substituting those of seven Breckinridge men in the 
place of an equal number of Douglas men, who re- 
signed the nomination. The “Fusion ticket” in 
New York now consists of eighteen supporters of Mr. 
Douglas, ten of Mr. Bell, and seven of Mr. Breckin- 
idge. In the other Northern States, with the pos- 
ible exception of Pennsylvania, there is little pros- 
pect of any fusion between the two sections of the 
Democratic party. Mr. Douglas, after speaking 
in Virginia and North Carolina, and again in Penn- 
vlvania and New York, proceeded to canvass the 
West. Apart from his continued advocacy of his 
doctrine of ‘* Popular Sovereignty,” the main point 
in his recent speeches is his reply to the question 
origin lly proposed at Norfolk, Virginia, Whether 
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And how he did his love a wr 
His wild remorse—his mad career— 
And now—Ah! hearken to that song 


And hark the answering cheer! 





Il. 

Thus musing sadly on the law 

That lets such brilliant meteors quench. 
Down the dark path a form I saw 

Uprising from a bench, 

Ragged and pale, in strident tones 

It asked for alms—I knew for what: 
The tremor shivering through its bon 


Was eloquent of the sot. 





It would not, could not be denied, 


It clutched the coins I gave, and fled 
With muttered words of horrid gl 
When, like the white returning dead 


A vision rose to me 








' 
As 
ork 

] } 
it auark 


I saw a fallin star 


Ranthly Record of Current Events. 


the election of Mr. Lincoln to the Presideney would 
afford a just cause for the secession of the South? 
At a great mass meeting held in ‘* Jones’s Woods” 
near New York, September 12, which was addressed 
by himself, Mr. Johnson, a candidate for the Vicc 
Presidency, and Hon. Mr. Morehead, of Kentucky, 
he answered this question thus: “I was aske 
Norfolk, Virginia, and in other plac s, wh 
the event any Southern Siate should se¢ 
this Union when Lincoln was elected, I w 
for the enforcement of the laws of the U1 
tell you, as I told them, that whoever is Presi . 
is bound by his oath to carry the laws into faithful 
execution. I also tell you that it is the duty of 
every law-abiding man, I care not what may be his 
politics, to aid in the execution of the laws. Hence, 
if Lincoln should be elected — which God in his 
merey forbid—he must be inaugurated according to 
itution and laws of his country. And I, 


as his firmest, and strongest, irreconcilable oppo- 








nent, will sustain him in the exercise of every Con- 
stitutional function.” Upon the question of ‘* fusion” 
he said: *‘ I do not charge all the Breckinridge men 
in the United States with being disunionists. I do 
harge Mr. Breckinridge himself with being a 
disunionist. But I do express my firm conviction 
that there i i 
not a Breck 








; not a disunionist in America who is 





iidge man...... I am in favor of a 







































a 


Oe RS Ne em 












cordi 


tional m 


il union of every Union man, every Constitu- 


an, every nan who desires the preservation 











of the laws in every and all contingencies. If Mr. 
Breckinridze is in favor of enforcing the laws against 
disunionists, seceders, abolitionists, and all other 
classes of men, in the event that the election does 
not res it hi then [am will but Lam 
utterly union or any fusion with any 





man or any party who will not enforce the laws, 


maintain the Constitution, and preserve the Union 
in all contingencies...... Believing that this 
Union is in danger, I will make any personal sacri 
tice to preserve it. If the withdrawal of my name 


would tend to defeat Mr. Lincoln, I would this mo 
withdraw it; more especially if such an act 
would insure the election of a man pledged 
mstitution, the Union, and the 
—Mr. Seward 


ment 
of mine 
to the C 


of the laws.” 


enforcement 
has been 
tern States, 


vigorously 
making elabo 
*3 in favor of Republican principles, and 
predicting their speedy triumph. 

The Sta 
resulted in favor of the Republicans. 
their candidate for Governor has about 
ity; in Maine about 16,000, In both States they 
elect their entire Congressional 
larg? majority in both branches of the State Legisla- 
tures. -The Prince of Wales, after completing his 
tour through the British Provinces, arrived at De 
troit on the 21st of September, and thence proceeded, 
way of Chicago, St. Louis, 


canvassing the Northwes 
rate speech 
1 Maine have 

In Vermont 


22,000 major- 


: elections in Vermont an 





and have a 


oe 
ticket, 





Cincinnati, and 
, to Washington, whore he arrived on th 
id... He remained the guest of the President until 
the 7th, visiting Mount Vernon in the interval. He 
then visited Richmond, and proceeded to Philadel 
phia on his way to New York. Every where in the 
1 States he has been most cordially received. 
night of the 7th of September the ste 
2, plying on Lakes Michigan and Su 
he schooner rhe 
Of about 400 per 


Among 


the 
r Lady Ll 
perior, was run into by t 


im 
lugusta. 
steamer sunk in a few minutes. 
on board less than 100 were saved. r 
were Mr. Lumsden, one of the editors of the 
leans Picayne, and Herbert Ingram, mem- 
ber of the British Parliament, and the proprietor of 
the London [lustrated News.—The ship Erie, be- 
longing to New York, was captured near the Afri- 
ein coast by the United States steamer Joh 
The /rie had on board 897 slaves. Of these 
were landed at Monrovia, in Liberia, the remainder 
having died on the upward passage. 








rew O 














can, 
RHO 














career of William Walker has reached its 
close. Making a descent upon Honduras, he took 
possession of Truxillo, as noted last mot Cap- 
tain Salmon of the British war steamer /earus de- 


manded that he should give 
cround that the I 
the receipts of the custom-house. 


up the town, on the 








tish Government had claims upon 
Walker, on the 
night of the 21st of Aucust, abandoned Truxillo, 
leaving his sick behind, and with 80 men retired 
d wn the coast, followed by a body of Hondurans, 
On the 30th of Sep- 
tember he was overtaken by General Alvarez, who 
was accompanied by the Captain of the /carus, at 
the head of a considerable body of troops. Walker 
and his men surrendered without resistance. Walker 
and his second in command, Colonel Rudler, were 
delivered to the authorities of Honduras, but the re- 
mainder of the party were sent back to the United 
States. Walker was brought to trial on the 11th, 
Rudler 


whose attacks were repulsed. 


condemned, and shot on the following day. 


was sentenced to four vears’ imprisonment. 
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ITALY. 
Thus far the career of Garibaldi in 
1 success. Afte 
Neapolitan troops f 
middle of August he ¢ 
sending troops in several small detachments 


| I 
the their landing, 
I 





one of almost uninterrt 





pleting the expulsion of th 


Sicily, about the mune 


] 
straits, who effected with 
opposition, in C > himself, with 4000 
landed at Re the 19th. Some skirmi 
of no importance occurred: but there was no d 
e upon Naples. A 





, on 


pposition made to his advan¢ 
he approached the city, the King withdrew wit! 
army, g as a reason his wish to spare | 
** beloved capital” the horrors of a siege. 
entered Naples on the 7th of September. A P 
visional 





assigt 


Gar 


Government organized at on 
ibers of which took the oath of allegia 
‘tor Emanuel, King of Italy, and the Ni ay 
added to his squadron, commanded by 
Meanwhile, the King of Nap] 
had retired with his army of 30,000 men t 
Capua, an his det 
der his crown without a 


was 
men 
\ 


fleet was 





‘ 
who 
ermination not to sur 
vi 


nounces 





rorous struggle, and 
troops to support him. The brilliant 
raribaldi seem now in danger of being 1 
tralized by ltl 
Sardinian Phough nominally a 

in behalf of Victor Emanuel, he se 
act mainly 





ym his 











a want of concord between him at 
Government, 
ms inclined t 
upon his own 
ins of Count Cavour, the a 
rainst whom he has ass 
d hostility. As far as can | 
imations, he see 
the papal power in the States of th 
, and to drive the Austrians from Venetia 
enterprise which Louis Napoleon, 
rof the Empire of France, thought too hazardous 
mpt: and o1 ly when thes« cts have b 
accomplished, to establish a king¢ mofltaly. It 
asserted that he is gradually coming under t! 
el **Red Rep tblican” party of Maz 
-{n the meanwhile the relations of the Papal 
ns to the other parts of Italy are becoming n 
complicated. The Sardinian Gove 
ed a dispatch to that of the Po 
the maintenance of foreign leg 
dismissal, and threatening armed interference in 
these troops interfered to prevent the free exp 
sion of opinion in the States of the Church. ‘1 
Papal Government refused compliance with these 
mands, and a Sardinian army was sent into Umbria 
and the Marches, These were attacked at Castel 
fidado by the Papal troops, commanded by Gencral 
The Papal troops were defeated, with 
considerable loss, by the Sardinians under G | 
Cialdini, and Ancona, whither Lamoriciévre had 
treated, was besieged. Victor Emanuel, whil 
ing war upon the Papal army, professes a profou 
respect for the rights of the Pope. In his proclama 
tion to his army he says: ‘* You enter the Marches 
and Umbria to restore civil order in desolated towns, 
to give the people liberty to express their own wish 
s. You have not to fight powerful armies; but 
only to deliver unhappy Italian provinces from th 
presence of foreign invaders......L intend to respec 
the throne of the Chief of the Church, to whom I 
am always ready to give, in concert with the allied 
and friendly powers, all those guarantees of inde- 
pendence and security which his blind advisers have 
in vain hoped from the fanaticism of the pervers 
sect which conspires against my authority and th: 
liberty of the nation.” 


responsibility, disregard 





the more cau 
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attitude of dec 
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———— 


THE EAST. 
rkish Government seems disposed to inflict 


Tt rh 


plary punishment upon the actors in the lat 
i res in Svria. At Damascus some hundreds 
ive been executed, including the Pacha, whos¢ 
rlect or complici gave occasion to the outbreak. 








the 
B 


destitution among 


Christian population, 


» have taken refuge at it is extreme. 


Viterary 
The Coltages of the Alps; or, Life and Manners | 


l, by the Author of ** Peasant Life in 


(Published by Charles Scribner.) Sel 
have the social and domestic customs of any 
than 
lligent 





ured with more minute fidelity 


been pi t 
the unpretending pages which an int 
itrvwoman of our own has here dev 


of life and 





ition manners, as ¢ 
rself during a temporary residence in the cantons 
of Switzerland. She evidently writes without prej 


hment to foregone conclusions, 
il sincer 


Ipressions 


without attac 
it bias toward party or sect, 
cord of 


with the i 


ly 








ton giving an accurate r 


d from varied intercourse habit 
:in their homes. Her powers of observation are 
irally of a superior order, and 
tly quickened by her interest in the subject, to 


h her Et 


t} 
i 





iropean tour has been principally d 
d, 
Among the pastoral people of Switzerland th 
terwalders seem to have been favorites with the 
hor, and one of her interesting chapters is 
pied with an acc of their simple and p 





e eminently 


rland are the 


. ive mode of life. They ¢ 


ple, and nowhere else in Switz 





s of the prevailing faith so thickly strewn on 
tain and in valley. The cross meets you at 

lmost every step; the valleys are filled with little 
cut in the trunks of trees, with some imag 

f saint or virgin; and high up on the Alps are seen 


lest chapels for the use of the sh 





lav cone rning the as far 
k as the vear 1508, Strange as it may seem 
precipitous heichts and frichtful gorges where 
flocks and herds are pastured are measured and 


lotted with the exactne of a 
has her appointed hill-t 


wse within his own limits. 


rarden. Every 





harge of an organized pastoral hierarchy. The 
s called the Senn, remains al- 


f person, who 











yays te the hut, and takes the whole care of the 

ilk. The next in rank and honor attends to trans- 

I ¢ the products of the dairy, supplies the estab 
lishment with fuel, and sees that nothing is want- 





cin the way of food. The third in office attends 
to the cleaning out-doors and within the hut, and is 
it the beck and call of his superiors for any menial 
rvice that may be demanded. The last in order is 
the cow-boy, who runs for the cows and drives them 
to pasture; and if there are sheep, a shepherd is 
The huts on the mountain 

heights are of logs, at the ends to fit 
wether, with a roof of the same, kept in place 
by stones. They are open to both wind and rain, 
ind, having no chimney, are black with smoke. 
The milk room is partly under-ground, and very 

lark, and is usually kept cool by rills of running 

| water, <A fire-place is made in the principal room 


by digging a cavity in the earth and paving it with 


ilded to the company. 
notched 





NOTICES. 


S37 
it citv sav, * We distribute 
have pro- 


r: we 
s possible, for shelter ; 





W hospital for the sick, and 
| \ lv, though not exclusive 

ly, for their ben and for mothers who nurse, hoy 

in tr une of the children | iving to tl 

mothers 1 nourishing food than dry bread.” 

on + 

Motives 

a) - we 

stones, while the smoke escapes through a hole in 
the roof. Over the fire is an immense copper cal 


dron, in which the milk is warmed before it is « 
verted into Swiss cheese. 


the milk 
eurdl da. 





press, bv 




















| 1 
hard, and acqui the taste which, however agreea 

ble to epicures, is apt to pr repugnant te cul- 
tivated pala In the sar noky room with 11 

great kettle stand 

on two poles | h 
stands a pail for 

stead of v I i 
why ’ often 

hole canton of Unt 1 1 more than 

v tl ind | ht of el every 
vear, each chi weighing from twenty-two to 
thirty-two pound i a ! price brin 
from seven to nine dollars a hundred-weight. 

In all the Alps of rwald you hear at early 
morning and evenit the call of the shepherd to 
prayers By means of | Aly hort 1 sort of 
tunnel-shaped tube of wood—he 1 i} liar 
ries of cha s, which echo far and wide, and with 
a shrillness which is ur ly | he 1 ntain 
air, The m« t it is heard they all « ' 
their orisons; if near a cl 1 tl ent if not 
they kneel upon the rocks Phe far s/f d 
Vaches echo from every Alpine height. These a 
not reg t or mel] vet they ar rned 
bv rules of thei lin tl itn ph of th 
mountains are t | md d iption Phet 
is very little m« the lips or 1 th, and tl 
breathing is scarcely perceptibl Someti two 
or three si together, and keep time and tune; but 
this is1 usual, It isthe s f the s« shey 
herd on the hills, and invented, not for communica- 
tion with men, but with the a ils who are hi 
his life-companions rhe literal ty lation of tl 
terms is cow- , referring to the ma in which 
the cows arrang emselves when ¢ ing at it 
call, Th which are in the habit « indering to 
the greatest distanc hay | ind th m 1ent 
they hear the ‘‘cow-s¢ I turn their steps 
homeward, and are followed by all the rest in a 
row. 

The first driving r Alping pas- 
ture in the spring, a t autumn, 
are made the occasi il A larg 
bell is selected for t lsomest cow 
with peculiar reference to its tone, while the two 
cows next to her in beauty are h red with thos 
a little smaller in size, but the tones of which chime 





in with the larger one. Th bells are hung upon 
an embroidered leathern band, and the cow whose 
neck receive » largest at onee shows the con 
sciousness ¢ rank, and t) h it is removed 
while she roams in the past she never forgets 
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the honor it has conferred on her of leading the.row 


at morni ind evening call. 
In the pas 
meat on the table, except on Sundays and festivals ; 
but ham, with potatoes and other vegetables, is used 


almost every day for dinner. 
| 





il cantons it is not usual to find fresh 


The peasants gener- 
lly eat four meals a day, and at two of them wine 
is never wanting. The lowest class of laborers ar 
not content without at least 
i glass of brandy before 


besides 


a quart daily, 
ing to work in the morn 





ing. Pancakes and watiles, with wine, form the 
common evening repast, and cheese is eaten on all 
oc' ions In addit 1 to the lively details con 
cerning the rural life of Switzerland, which form 
the basis of the volum», it contains many historic 


al and antiquarian notices, 


h serve to impart 





unity to the descriptions, nable the curious 
ider to connect the past with the present 
The Life and Letters of Mrs. Emily C. J 
( (Published by Sheldon an 
of this biography was no less remark 
brilliant 
and the earnestness and elevation 

With a singularly 
} 








KENDRICK. 





r romantic history than for her 


sas a writer, 





r character. enthusiastic 
re of practic il 
all the elements of a heroi 
nature, she exhibited a childlike docility in the di 
charge of the humblest duties; her de 
principle was irbed by the 
and with the power of lofty self-sac 
i playful and gentl 
the idol of a d 


din 


rament she combined a large sto 


8 sand energy: with 


p religious 


never dist innate gavety 
} 


of her humor; 


*, She always retained the 


affectionateness which made her 


oted circle of friends. 


Iler early life was pass 


V 
poverty and all sorts of privations, Compell 
l 


ibor with her hands at 





a tender age, the days which 

ire usually given to the pursuit of knowledge were 
iploved in the ditticult quest of a livelihood. Her 
indigent parents were in a great measure dependent 





on her for support at an age when most young peo 
ple are provided for with the most careful appliances 
of home. Sut nothing could retard the flight of her 
vouthful genius. Her « nt mind soon found vent 
in po , and literary composition became a neces- 
itv of her nature. The delicate and graceful effu- 


intense glow of 


most serup 


sions of her pen, quickened by an 


feeling, won admiration from the lous 
judsres, 
encircled with the full blaze of popular enthusiasm. 


t 
In the very heyday of public favor she formed the 


ind it was not long before she found herself 








acqtaintance of the missionary hero whose toils and 
sufferings in pagan barbarism, so nobly met and so 
bravely endure re the theme of applauding won 
der from his Christian countrymen. From that hour 


fate was linked with his. With what courage, 
' 


what wisdom, what and tender devotedness, 
land of the 


touching picture 


| u 
woman, with 


sweet 
did she enter upon her new career in the 
Orient! Nev 
of the t 
stern, resolute bravery of the martyr, than is 


r was dr 





Vn amore 





soft, clinging ¢ 








presented in the pathetic pages which record her ex- 
perieyce in Burmah, and the closing scenes of her 
life rhe tragic element mingles deeply with the 
current of her fa Her story is one that com- 
mands ial pity and admiration, drawing tears 
from the most rigid eve, and affectionate reverence 


» coldest heart.—The editor of this volume 


is entitled to the warmest gratitude for the manner 





in which he has performed his delicate and unaccus- 
tomed task. To a great degree, he has permitted 
the subject of the biography to be described from 
her correspondenc?, in which pours forth the 


s effusions of an impulsive and confiding 











s own ¢ 
} 


ymments are always appre 
his delineations of cl 


1aracter ist 


und his narrative of events is mark 





m and profound feeling. 
P. Morris. (Publis! 


position of Gener 


’ GEORGI 
Th 


ican song writer, has be 








the people. He ; won the suffraves of ac 
fastidious critics, and gained admiring readers i 
hemisphere. In the memoir pretixed 


distant 
this complete and beautiful edition of his poems ) 














find a'record of the opinions of several intell 
judges, whose dec ms may challenge the for 
law in literature Thus Mr. Willis, writin 





the ardor of friendship as well as from admirati 
* Morris has hung the n 
ights in the world upon hin 

] + 1] ly 


S are Gest li OVer Dri 


of genius, remarks: 

beautiful tl l 

| his song ined to re 

h to form a sunset. I 

» honest, truthful, and familiar ; 
and eminently musical; and 

ically full of the poetry of everyday f 


late Wallace, one of t 





too, the Ilorace Binney 





richest and most accomplished minds whose ear] 
loss the country has b called to deplore, sa 
‘There is no professed writer of songs in this « 
who has conceived the true character of this d 
cate and peculiar creation of art with greater pr 
cision and justice than Mr. Morris, or been n 
felicitous than he in dealing with the subtle a 


; that beset its execution. 7 
kind of excellence which we ascribe to Mr. M 
| of a lofty order—genuine, sincere, 
» of question; more valuable in this cl 
of composition than in any other, 


His composi 





mot 1 more difficult. 
tions, , natural in spirit, bea 
with the charm of almost faultless execution, 1 


challenge for their author the title 
of America.” ‘To the same effect a 


prominent literary journal of London: ‘* We ki 





of none who have written more charmingly of 1 
than George P. Morris. Would to Apollo that o 
fully h 


rhymsters would condescend to read care 
poetical effusions! But they contain no straini 
after effects, no extravagant metaphors, 1 
is little fear of their bein 


Let the read 


) driveli 


conceits ; and so there 
taken as models by those gentle 
er mark the llence of the k 

songs—their perfect naturalness, the quiet beauty - 
of the simi the tine blending of graceful thougl 
and tender feeling which characterize them. Mor 
ris is, indeed, the poet of home joys. None ha 
described more eloquently the beauty and dignit 
f true affection—of passion based upon esteem ; 
and his fame is certain to endure while the Ang] 
Saxon woman has a hearth-stone.” The edition now 
issued contains the only complete collection of Ge 


men. 


surprising ex 





] 
ies, 


eral Morris’s poems, and is presented in a style « 
chaste and elegant typography which will recom 
mend it to amateurs. 

The Household of Bourerie, by A Sovrmern LAvy. 
(Published by Derby and Jackson.) The unques- 


tionable imaginative power evinced in this high 
wrought romance can scarcely be regarded as a com : 
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hich interweave 
land bloody threads through the 


¢ of poison 





exture of the narrative. An attempt is made 
ly a Mephistopheles of the most mali 
mon whose soul is lurid with the ret 
tion of infernal fires—in the person of a gifted 1 
of the world, of all elegant accomplishments, of 








attractive exterior, polished and enticing in manner, 
eloquent and fascinating in speech, and winning a 
=ty wl e influence over those who came within th 
blight of his presence by the power of a bold and 
subtle intellect; but himself mastered by a murder 





ous love of destruction, devoted to the foulest mag 
ul in isting the spell of his evil eve 

over every estation of beauty and innoes 

ecstaticall ing his hands in human blood, ¢ 





obtruding his fiendlike unive 
wherever a sunny prospect opens upon the rem: 


ing personages of the story. The plot is fragment 





ality of mischief 








forming a 


r not 


ind complicated in its construction ; 
confused Mosaic from scattered picc 


a little diligence for its comprehension, but every 


*s, requirin 





if boldness of con ption, s 





and a combined beauty 
‘xpression, which it would be difficult 


recent works of fiction. 








uted a possi! ility of social relations which have 
no prototvpe either here or, in modern days, else- 
\ re. Only in the darkest medieval times, or, 
rather, only in the ghastly fancies of writ 
Mrs. Radcliffe or Monk Lewis, can such ho 
made to assume a 





y approach to verisimilitu 





these pages the contrast between scenes of p 
oceurren ind all that « » conceived of A 








ein or English life, is too violent to be availabl 

even for purposes of the wildest fiction. Still, in 

t! y most milk-and-watery plati 

tud somed as Sibylline inspirations, 

it i shing to m with a f. le 

} 0 displavs the unt nistakable fire of 
ific its brightness 





i/ps, by Joun Tyxpatt, 


F.R.S. (Published by Ticknor and Fields.) The 
po 1 love of nature and power of graphic descrip- 
tion displayed by the author of this volume make 


1 s attractive to the general reader than the 
fruits of his intelligent scientific enthusiasm are val 
uable as a contribution to a most interesting branch 
of physical geography. Within a few years past 
the phenomena of the Alpine 
made the subject of zealous research by several 
1 explorers, as Agassiz, Desor, Guyot, | 
r Forbes, Huxley, and others; but none 
evinced a more resolute spirit amidst the perils of 
nterprise, or given a more adi ) 
i servations than the writer of the present 
work. His fi 
for scientilic purposes was in 1856, in company with 
Mr. Huxley, the results of which were embodied in 
ented to the Roval Society. In the fol 
lowing vear he made a second expedition, during 
which he accomplished the ascent of Mont Blanc 
together with Mr. Huxley, thus enjoying the 
tunity for important observations, and ol 








glaciers have been 





nirable record of 








st journey to the region of the Alps 





a paper pre 





new light on the object of his researches. 

A second ascent of Mont Blane in 1858 i 
in a singularly interes ; 
ous other excursions among t 
now fairly brought within the 
Th > conel 1S] " 


Tyndall arrives embrace the fol 


scribed 


as well as vari- 








vestigation. 
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re, which has bee 
nt to convert snow 
ny to pressure dimii 


he mass becomes mot 


prov d by experiment 








into ice. The power of vield 
e compact, but dox 


» even afier it | 





taken the form of ice. 


ifficient depth of such a substance is col 
lected on the earth’s surface, the ] ywer portions ar 
squeezt 1 out by the upward pressure, and, if rest 
ing upon a s] will vield in the direction of tl 


posit of snow which covers the higher portions of 


vel 
lofty mountains moves slowly down int i 1 adjacent 
valley, through which it descends as a true glacier, 
partly by sliding, and partly by the vielding of tl 

mass itself. Several vallevs thus filled may 

in a single valley, the t welding to 





gether to form a trunk glacier. The quality of vi 
cosity is practically absent in ier 
subjected to strain the glacier does not vicld | 
stretching, but by breaking, which is the origin of 











the crevasses. The i laciers is la 
d when weather cloven i thi 
plates. In the sound i iol rs ji 
blue stripes drawn through the ma 
laciers. These blue por 





h the air bubbles have | 








more completely expelled. This is the veined struc 
ture of the ice. It is divided into marvyinal, tra 
vers and longitudinal struct \ hi ber 
irded as « pl tary to marginal, | i] 
and transverse ¢ isses 
Old Mackin » The Fi fthe I l 
D S ’ by W. P. Srricktanp. (Pub 
lished by J Challen and S Ihe historical 
r lle« 4 l with t northern portion of 
i t well i iis gra 1 and ] resqu 

scenery, | inspired tl uuthor of this volum 
with an enthusiastic admiration of the localitv. TI 
sets forth the natural advantages of this magni 
region, its unbounded material resources, and it 
adaptation to be the centre of an extensiv 
mere Hi vol Wyeearha d 
tails Th proure rv is dw lt upon 
it considerable length, and a j and eloquent trib- 
ute is paid to the labors of the Catholic missionari 


who were the pioneers of civilization in the wilder- 
ness of the Northwest. Several interesting stat« 
ments are given in regard to the present agricultural, 
industrial, aud social condition of the growing St 

of Michigan, exhibiting in a strong light the ad 


vancement of wealth and cultivation wi 











l announcing the most sanguine aug 
ment in the future. 

Mrs. Anice I. Haves. (Pub 
on and Co.) The high reput 


1 as a favorite writer for the do- 





mestic circle will receive no diminution by this fres} 
production of her pen. It presents the same natural 
and healthy views of life, the just insight into char 
acter, and the rare facility of ex sion which hay 
crowned her previous writings with such a wid 
popularity. 

Wheat and Tar 





(Published by Harper and 
vervday experiences of English 
} 





ished the ample materials whic 


societv 
are here r tive 
story. Its principal illustrations are derived from 
the lights and shade of current political and ecclesi 


vents, which are woven into a plot 





up into an animated and effec 


istical moven 


which. if producing no pret t 1 exciteme 


with human passions and sympathi 


is 








C ditur’s 


EARNING: 
} 


we could reach across the intervening ages 
find out exa tly who and where he was, we 
yuld like to the first learned 


Other first things we can picture, : 


shake hands with 
illy portray—such, for instance, as the firs 
lving serenely sunward, all alive to the first 
luting breath of the morning, and responsive to 
And 
, too, the first man and the first woman, in their 

t home, standing at their full Godward height, in 


irge and ¢g 


quickening touch of each hour of the day. 


nsciousness of what they were 


rious « 
in their headship of a new race, and as inheritors 
of a life waiting to expand their capacity to know, 
and holding for them a futuri 
ty of beatitudes well-nigh infinite. 


ind love, and enjoy ; 
hen, too, we 
something of the first boat ever built, and 

lat a vovage it mad t sea that ever 
rolled, and how Alps and Himalayas bowed beneath 
it as it passed, and an unseen Pilot st 
terious helm, and strangely directed its tloatings as 
Ile willed. And 
bro 


know 


on the greate 
ood by its mys 


first cities, where their walls swept 
d circles, and their towers lifted up heavenward 
heights, and their hanging gardens overlooked hum- 
ble dwellings—these we know. But the first learn 
ed man—how he looked and how he lived; in what 
and the precise muscles re 
ixed to play with little children—we fear he is 
iomed to bea myth. Not yet has geology found 
his fossil, nor Layard exhumed his original footsteps, 
nor Rawlinson restored to speak the treth 


So we must be content 


rains he 


s made love, 
] 


his voice 
of ancient Hebrew records. 
to do without him. 
But parable. Varying Word 
rth’s line, we can say that ‘* Learned men have 
no * and we have been on terms of re- 
l f ip with them. It was not al 
Learned men were once the aristocracy of 
i The venerable Bee art from 
herd, and Sealiger 
In those davs lear l 


» great world did obeisan 


the loss is not irre 


} 
llows 


cies. ay 
ommon 


time changed its us 
democratized its spirit. Distance ¢cased to lend en 
chantment to the view, and learning walked on th 
highway with humble pretensions. 
in coffee-houses; Parr’s solemn wig could be meas- 
red in d Porson’s Greek 
Hyblean honey and the fragrance of Tempe whith- 
ersoever he went. 


Johnson talked 


any company; at bore 


here is a time in the history of 
every thing when it comes forth from mystical as- 
attrac 
Learning has gone through this trying stage in its 
history, and that, too, with an augmentation of its 
influence. True, it is not now feasted and flattered 
as it formerly was; nor do kings draw it to their 
courts, as Charlemagne and Alfred did. Still, it is a 
vast and noble power, while such instances as Goethe, 
Niebuhr, Humboldt, and Bunsen show that govern- 
ments yet love to render it homage. 

In our day, then, learning takes the common fare. 
It travels in the people’s line, and submits to the 
peopl Prerogative and privilege have fled ; 


factitious supports have fallen away ; 


sociations, and is disenchanted of false 


ions, 


's ways, 
and just what 
it is in itself—no less, and no more—is now the 
re of its appreciation. This is a vast gain all 

1 Had learning continued under the old sys- 
tem of protection it would have served its roval 
and, like ‘‘ purple and fine 


and nobility. 


masters linen,” been 


lhe people live by 


contined to courts I 


ITS USES AND ABUSES.—If | 


Cable 

. 

free trade, and nations hum; > by m 
ings that flow around the globe on fre 
late in free air. Lé ig itself has b 
cause of the chang By being 7 
; “Aree gM 

and palaces, and f 


world 


gainer b 


has acq 

en, and take 
softheage. If 
to spend a lifetime 
or in solving the problem of perpetual motion 
follow its bent or whim until complacet i 
surf d. But it must be 
isolation unchec 

> as Mrs. Bri 


> amon 
fit to mn 


over a Greek 


wants of rthe v 
ing fore it se lulyre j 


stractions— 


whi 
world, faithful to its ins 
t itable dis« 
olding tl ims of lear 
it; for learned men are met 


id not 


to a certain extent 


toa manly world, a 
tractions and 1 


} 
im 


vate luxury for scholars, a 
libraries—then civilization ¢ 


puffy pretensions, while s 
to its sustenance. 
But, notwithstanding, there 
question of utility. 

of the 


led by « 


ln 


nats 
PALLO 


excual 


rcial co sid 


ss for 


re, to ha 


in view in many of 
, together with « wledge, 
idapted to the objects by which 
But then there is a broader 
ssential to the justi and 

> presented ; 

nt prosperity, 
for something hi 
Utility, there 
attributes, 


ion with our 
fore 


As 


s—in 


tter 
‘ertain obje 
y are meaus to an end—utility demands 
their culture. Now it is evident that learning may 
mplated under both these It isa 
productive power, a guiding power, a ruling power 
in the factory, on the 
every practical sphere that can be named. 
too, and in a far nobler sens¢ | 
nd serves the intellectual and moral nature. 
The value of learning, 
given, lies in its use. But it is us 
ble, on the one hand, by dollars and cents; 
the other hand, by intellectu: 
ti ither 


be cont aspects, 
farm, in 
TI 


within, 


in the market-place, 
», it has a sphere 


acc ording 
not a rmina- 
r, on 


statement 





refore they are 
d. If learning has its positive uses in all 
hes of art, in trade, in the professions, it has its 


1} 
tl Olly 


] 
character, enlarging the sense of manhood, strength 


wise in cultivating our faculties, enn 
ening its conscious g 1 ie dimmer and more 
ote objects of the universe. One form of th 
itv should never be arraved agai h 
+ exch is constantly aiding the other; nor, i 
ld they long exist in independent attitudes, 
» the tendencies of the mind to rest in partial 
f truth, that it is difficult,for most 1 
a balanced judgment on this } 
vet nothing is clearer than that knowledge su 
this two-fold relation, and is only worthy of the name 
luly performs both offices. A practi 
fore, is not a man in this or that positic 
who, in whatever si ion placed, use 
wwledge for practical re . No 
results appear—whether in the 
men’s thoughts, whether outwardly in 
, or inwardly in building 1 
har r—th Vv are both alik 

A philosopher, then, may be 
A metaphysician, too, may be a practical man. 
it must be confessed that many of them are not 
practical men the fault is not in philosophy and 
metaphysics, but in their abuse. The reason of this 
abuse is found in the fact that they > mere think- 
ers, not thinking men; for whenever manhood goes 
into thought it communicates a genial impuls 
creates a social voice instead of a soliloquizing tone, 
and never rests until it enjoy kindred fellowship. 
Such men, when true to natural instincts, are never 
dreamy, impracticable men. The heart is always 
claiming to be heard; its steady and earnest throb 
is the most audible thing within ; and if men listen 
to its upward and outward beat no mere specula- 
tions or fine-spun reveries will be tolerated. We 
call these thinkers abstract, and such they are, but 
the real question is as to the quality of their ab- 
stractions. Supposing they are abstractions too 
misty and ethereal for character and life, they are 
worthless; but if they are nebule only because of 
distance, let us wait for their brighter advent into 
our sky, assured that the telescope will reveal them, 
and practical astronomy use them in its calcula- 
tions. Every age originates these abstractions ; 
one generation lays them up in store for another, 
and as the fund accumulates it forms a reservoir on 
which shaping and adaptive intellects constantly 
draw. All great thoughts exist first as abstrac- 
tions. If this were not so their practical power to 
serve the world would soon be exhausted. 

Is not something analogous to this seen in the 
ordinary phenomenon of outward civilization? The 
multitude work~—buy and sell, and get gain—under 
each other’s eyes; while away in distant wilder- 
nesses, down in dark mines, or far off upon the sea, 
others are busy in collecting many of the materials 
out of which are created the comforts and appli- 
ances of civilized life. Each of these large classes 
subsists by the other. So with thinkers and actors. 
The energy of the world, as seen in trade, commerce, 
government, society, would be fitful and short-lived 
if abstract thinkers were not continually replenish- 
ing its stock of ideas and opening fresh fields to in- 
spirit activity. Such thinkers penetrate those vast 
solitudes that encircle the apparent, the tangible, 
the familiar; open highways through their ancient 
forests and over their long-hidden valleys, and lead 
forth the busy throng to secure their treasures. 
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And what we cal i wehs of civilization 
rarely any thin; than these discoveries of al 
stract thinkers passing down into the hands of th 
At ery st of progr we have a new 
r ind 1 forward minds ; 
fact more marked, in our day, than tl 
» facility with which we avail ourselves of 
i » and research, 
Our civilization en, is a victory of thought. 
s holarship 4 
foundations 


cident are in 


es its wonders 
nsistent with the rule of 
they are likewise inconsistent with the ay 
man over his sphere of action. Incompatible with 
God's world, they are incompatible with our world ; 
for though we are frail, 


imperfect, sinning cr 


ures, yet so far as we a world subject to o1 
sway, al d occupied so ; » constitute a home, 
represent God's attributes and glory. If, then, 
world grow into order and beauty under ou 1 
if we multiply year by year new ties between it 
objects and our welfare; if we are constantly bor 
rowing something from its immense resources 
adding it to the grand capital that makes civiliza 
tion rich and mighty, it is not acquired as luc} 
d fortune, but as the fruit of pati nt and pro- 
found study. Here, therefore, learning vindicates its 
claims on our warmest appreciation. It stands 1 
tween us and want, wretchedness, ruin. It 
human weakness more than a match for ady 
cumstances; puts nature’s gigantic fi 
grasp; converts the blank sky into a sailing-chart 
for the mariner; domesticates rivers and lakes into 
the houselx Id economy of nations; enlarges the area 
of being by vast accessions from new realms of the 
universe ; and, working within still more than with- 
out, lifts our humbled consciousness into the dignity 
of serene manhood, and aids us to fulfill our minis- 
try as co-workers with God's infinite providence. 
This is seen most clearly in the history of our ré 
cent civilization. One might almost affirm that it 
is a law of thought to reach from one extreme of 
society to the other, so certain is it that the least 
favored classes of the community—such as subsist 
vy severe toil and have least leisure for improve 
ment—are precisely those who receive the most sig 
nal benefits from the progress of knowledge. In 
this country, where the natural laws of society take 
effect more fully and with less artificial restriction 
than any where else, the advantages of knowledge 
constantly gravitate, as it were, toward the hands 
of those most needing their aid. Out of a large 
number of writers, speakers, teachers, preachers, 
whom we know, the most of them have sprung from 
families not distinguished for intelligence of mind 
or prominence of social influence. The walks of 
enterprise present the same fact. Men who were 
apprentices twenty-five years ago—men in many 
cases common laborers and field-hands—are now 
very often found in the front rank of society; and 
in various instances we have learned on inquiry that 
the banking capital and controlling power of neig 
borhoods and towns were mainly in possession of 
such persons. How has this come to pass? Much 
is doubtless due to energy and skill on the part of 
these individuals; but energy and skill are relative 
things, and depend mainly on the circumstances un 
der which they are exercised. Had these persons 
been cut off from access to books, lectures, and liv 
ing instructors; had the » afforded them no hel; 
by science and art, in the shape of inventions and 
other instruments of service; in brief, had not 
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knowledge created a demand for skilled labor and 
cht have 


but such a number, 





intelligent enterprise, one out of many 
attained his present atti , 
and with such comparative ease, could never have 
realized such success. The diffusion of knowledg 
has develop da new state of soci ty. It has trans- 
formed the old public — narrow, stunted, fenced 
round with prescriptive rights and stifi 









imbecility by hereditary compliances—into a young, 
fresh, elastic public, that measures men and things 
by the native force burning within, and gathers 
them to its own heart just according to the heart 
they happen to have. No genius like Johnson would 
wait on a Chestertield now, nor would Fulton and 
Whitney, if they had been of our day, have experi 
enced half their difficulties in bringing their inven- 
tions before the people. 

Such facts show that, of all monopolies, the mo- 
woly of learning is the most foolish, the most im- 
tent, the most suicidal. Bentham’s principle 
**the greatest good of the greatest number”—is true 
of knowledge. There is no distinction of class wher 
the interests of knowledge are involved. For what- 
ever may be the relations of one class of society to 
another, and their bearings on each other's well-be 
ing, it is certain that knowledye is one of those in- 
ward and permanent needs which belong to man by 
virtue of his intellectual and moral nature, and to 
gratify them is, therefore, the surest method to ad 
vane? the welfare of society. Any learning then 


that can not be popularized convicts itself of untit- 











ness as a social agency. If it can not be brought 
into the walks of life; if it is shy of the crowd, 
timid of faces, fond of cloister and shade, then it 
may be a private luxury, a badge of transcendental 
seclusiveness; but there is some fatal defect about 
it that in due time will banish it from the world. 
The great heart of humanity is really the best test 
of every thing. Ay, more, it is the hope of every 
thing; for down in its hidden recesses slumber the 
echoes that one day will respond to the utterance 

of sublimest truths. If our Universities were feudal 
castles of science the world of our day would not 
tolerate them, for we are all beginning to see that 
diffusion is the fixed law of progress. Any thing 
that is not better by diffusion is not a good thing. 
Hiard is it to see, harder still to believe. We 
Americans resist the grand law just as much as 
aristocrats if it come in collision with our prejudices. 
Science still strives to keep up its reserve, its brist- 
ling technicalities, its dead formalities; but all in 
vain. Art has broken through the restraints, lit- 
erature is still freer from conventional pride and 
pompous stilting. Step by step we are advancing 
to the point at which humanity will be the public ; 
and then, when every glowing thought and every 
burning sensibility is answered from without, tal- 
ent and genius, virtue and worth, will not retreat, 
as fermerly, from the world, but will renew their 
confidence and perfect their stret 
forms of beauty and love. 

A few nations practically make the world ; fewer 
still show any marked signs of progressive ideas and 
increasing power. Among those nations that real- 
lv seem to be fulfilling a purpose, and are accom- 
plishing objects beyond the circle of their own self- 
ish interests, it seems quite clear that the sentiment 
of humanity, as operative toward the race of man- 
kind, is closely connected with a still deeper sense 
of humanity as uniting and consolidating their own 
subjects in the bonds of fraternal sympathy. A 
home-humanity is certainly the source of foreign 
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zines, lectures, 
bound. The efi s diff 1 
therefore two-fold ; for while it increases the d pel 
ence of citizens of the same government on onc 
other, and draws*them nearer together, it is sure to 
originate a series of influences that transcend tl 
boundaries of their birth and radiate into ren 
lands. Take, for « xampl , our own country. I} 
ot l 
nificant facts of the 
are sending us their surplu 
often degraded, we are fu 
and inventions that ar 
of mind. This, moreover, i 
Led by its own insti 







migratory n 


ture 





em with i 
1 in the world 






are quietly domesticating themselves in every part 
of the world, and thus establishing centres of moral 
and social power. Never was there such an instance 





of the sil nt popularizing of a cor 3 our | ople 
are now effecting abroad in | the United 
States. Taken in all its bearings, it is one of the 
lifie in startling « sand1 
It is al ther a1 pt 
l ! t as well as an i 
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\ ‘ 
tv to absorb the ideas of other 





} mparable with that far-reaching 
force which is now making itself felt despite of 

tary traditions and organic prejudices, 
is merely elective nity; but the other is a gal- 











vanic battery, sending its clectrical currents around 
the world. 

If, now, our country is thus diffusing its i 
by means of intelligence and the enterprise cons 
quent thereupon, let us not lose sight of the connec- 
tion which exists between that influence and the 
higher degre dividuals have 
their office; so have the masses of the people their 
vocation to fulfill: but the two should not be con- 
founded. Masses never make discoveries; never 





s of private culture. hh 





and startling inventions; never bring 





originate it 
to light profound facts, or project sublime ideas on 
the world. These are allotted to individuals. The 
truths of science and art, the principles of mechan- 
ical and commercial progress, the laws of nature, 
are ascertained by private minds. Sut they must 






become the property of the people, or they are prac- 
tically worthless. Here, then, a new problem arises. 
If the people are not competent, by general intelli- 
gence and active force, to accept the ideas of their 
chieftains, whether those chieftains belong to the 
ranks of accredited scholarship or spring helmeted 
and sceptred immediately from their own walks, 
these ideas are not incorporated into the agencies of 
the day. Bacen, Newton, Watt, Davy, Ste phen- 
con must incarnate themselves in the public or their 


genius expires. Learned men and an int lligent 


public are the counterparts of each other. The wise 















skilled hand must go together, ot 
1 is a one-sided, unbalanced, incongruous 
Agreeably to this law, every forward st p 

» people in education and enlightenment e1 
unces the value of a learned class. The highest 


of thinkers, men of original thoughts, philos- 
st titles, 
re needed 
» employment to the awakened intellect 


phers and poets worthy to wear their 


tors, and discoverers, are not only m 


a 








people, to feed their mental appetites, to dire 
strv into new fields, but, what is essential 
to steady and large st iccess, they are made mot 


ciation and reward, 





Bold minds, it is true, must always expec } 
» penalty for leaping far in advance of the age. 
ry new truth must be a battle-ery to rouse up 
Ly dices; but, as the people grow more culti- 

d, fresh facts are more readily accepted. The 


} 





ilous spasms that communities have generally 
through, whenever a new movement was about 


ugurated—the petty convulsions that have 





ivs followed a discove rv or an invention, 
1 have done so much harm to truth and progress, 
thus constantly lessened, and men are thereby 
cated into that openness of intellect which is so 
lesirable as a mental habit, apart from its relations 
to novel disclosures of nature’s laws. Society has 
r been hospitable to these strangers. ‘‘ Angels 
vares” have they often proved themselves; and 
ll was it they were ‘‘angels,” or they would have 
lied of sheer disgust. 
Ihe history of science is a sad commentary on the 
truth that the world never knows its best friends. 
Whenever an ‘‘early star, predicting dawn,” has ris- 


1, weak men could not pluck it from the high or- 














bit, but they have raised a cloud of prejudice to ob- 
re its shining. Roger Bacon was supposed to be 
the patron: of the devil, and was imprisoned 
rv Copernicus sought the grave as a shelter 
om »and obloquy. Galileo felt the venge- 
uce of the Inquisition. Newton's own countrymen 
d against him, and, as Playfair remarks, it was 
means of **the stratagem of Dr. Clarke” that 
per? 


the Newtonian Philosophy first entered Cambridge. 
Ilervey, who discovered the circulation of the blood, 
and Jenner, to whom we are indebted for security 
rainst small-pox, were violently opposed. The 
eavers of Blackburn, infuriated against Hargreaves 

r inventing the spinning-jenny, broke into his 
se, destroyed the new machine, and compelled 

he inventor to fly from the town. Lyons treated 
its great benefactor, Jacquard, in the same spirit, 
and his loom, by which the most beautiful fabrics 
re cheaply produced, was publicly broken to pieces. 
The eldest Peel had his carding-machines destroyed 
i mob—his works at Althain were thrown down, 

\ he foreed to abandon his neighborhood. The 
troduction of coal as a fuel, of gas for lighting cit- 
ics, of Macadamized roads, of fast coaches, of rail- 
is, met with bitter opposition; and as late as 
%20, after Stephenson had offered to run a railway 
train from Woolwich to London at the rate of eight- 
n miles an hour, the Quarterly said, “ We should 
is soon expect the people of Woolwich to suffer 
themselves to be tired off by one of Congreve’s rico- 
chet rockets as trust themselves to the mercy of 
such a machine, going at such a rate.” But a vast 
change in this respect is in progress. Reaping-ma- 
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less hostility than former inventions. Farmers are 
user to try guano on their fields, and no woman 
: needs an argument to buy asewing-machine. Navy- 
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’s, Steam printing-presses, telegraphs, excite far 
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rs are prompt to avail themselves of Ma 
1 Governments that diffuse scienti 


knowledge are heartily sustained by popular sy1 


q Prometheus is unbound and 
free: the rocks take the chain that once and long fet 
tered his daring limbs; the hungry vulture feeds on 
the carcass of worn-out life, and not on the throbbi g 
heart: and the divine fire, fil 
back to the sun by day and to the stars by ni 
Much, then, has been gained in behalf of the i 
terests of knowledge. If the fifteenth and sixteenth 


centuries were remarkable 





g the world, flames 








r invention and disc¢ 








ry has been the great agent in appl 
ing scientific truth to useful purposes. Nor had 
knowledge ever such a hold on popular feeling ; 


ic sentiment 











strong and almost universal publ 


tains its claims and venerates its importance ; and 
men begin to see what a providential agency is 
knowledge in securing the progress of the race. This 
state of things has started new problems, which are 
now agitating the minds of thinkers. On every 
hand thoughtful men are perplexed and sorely trou- 





bled. Unexpected phenomena have sprung wp in 
uur advancing pathway; nor is it too much t 4 


that much of our science now occupies a most equiv 
dy, and morally 


moreover, Out ol Ke 





ocal ition — wavering, 
half-benighted—a positic n 
with the true spirit of civilization, and often anta 

onistic to the religion of Christ. Against ignorance 
and prejudice, against hostility and the still worse 
enemy of indifference, science | 








is fairly won the 
ay. But, strangely enough, its best interests are 
now threatened by its professed friends and foremost 
champions—men who seem intent on putting a 
perstition of known laws in the stead of the old su- 
perstition of unknown laws, who would fabricate a 
dead Deism out of discoveries and inventions, and 
reinstate an exploded fatalism over the a of the 
world. Transcendentalists cleave to the isible, 
but not to the faith that is the only ‘evidence of 
things not seen.” Rationalists can believe in no Bi 
ble that authoritatively dictates truth and law to 
intellect. Pantheists know of no Christ essentially 
different from Zoroaster and Mohammed, — Inspira- 
tion denied, Jesus degraded, manhood must truckle 
to the dust, so late ly shaken from its swift feet and 
wiped from its uplifted brow. A new Sensational 
ism, wide enough to include man and his brother- 
brutes, is seriously proposed; Paley is burlesqued in 
fantastic shapes; the poetry of Pope, its music ex 
cepted, is translated into the jarring discords of in- 











congruous generalizations, and his stanzas set to 
statistics; and if Goethe could return to earth he 
would have the pleasure of seeing his Mephistoph- 
eles a recognized gentleman in the courtliest halls 
of the world. One of England’s learned men (Mr. 
Buckle) writes history as though man, a thinking 
principle allowed for, gravitated like rocks, swelled 
out his dimensions like veast, and took on his polish 
as leather takes Day and Martin's blacking. 

All this is sad enough. Ignorance excites our 
pity, not contempt; but learned folly and scientific 
blasphemy are the final stages of intellectual debase 
ment. Men are never so humiliated as when their 
tall Babels babble out their downfall; and if they 
will persist in building up toward heaven, while 
their foundations rest wholly on the earth, nothing 
can be expected but disaster and defeat. Science 
has its definite work; philosophy has its specific 
province; but science is not, never can be, the total 

ctivity of the mind; nor can philosophy expand it 
self over the entire field of human contemplatio 
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ry conditions on which we are capable of 
» and philosophy presuppose other conditions 





en 





of still higher and more ennobling forms of thought, 
to which the more earthly interests of knowledge 
should be held strictly subordinate. On its own 

yund, kept rigidly and persistently to its proper 
and assimilative objects, we believe that intellect may 
be satisfied. Food is 
ally furnished—to nourish and enlarge its growth; 





rnished—liberally and roy 


and, besides this, luxuries for poetic rapture and 
fr. } 


ideal jovs are freely superadded. But when men 





i 

tr ipply its cravings with false diet, then fol 
lows that long and dreadful train of symptoms 
which tell too clearly that these prodigals of the 
brain are away from the table to which they were 
born, and are spending their substance in riotous 
living. A great deal of our i 


in this state. 





ct is precisely 
Morbid, introvertive, pining amidst 
plenty, it is vainly striving to transcend its own 
limits, to grasp other territories than its own; and, 
bafiled in the mad endeavor, it falls back on its treas- 
ures, only to mope like a wretched miser over what 
it has not. There is but one remedy, which is for 
intellect to accept its place and be content. If we 
will seek the tree of false knowledge, and eat of the 
forbidden fruit, certain is it that every day will issu 
its new edict of banishment, and drive us forth as 
exiles to the desert. 

Nor, indeed, are Christian people guiltles 
wrong in this particular. In the creed of some of 


them science and theology are changing places. In- 





stead of religious science they are constructing a 
science of religion, and henceforth ¢ hristianity is to 
be a cup-bearer to the monarch of philosophy. Oth 
ers, falling short of this enon ity, 


are nervously 
tremulous as r I 


spects the discoveries of science, and 
their anxi ty is a brain-fever to ke P science and 
Christianity on terms of intimate and confidential 
fellowship. Such men are now quite numerous, 
Busy above the busiest, they have entered on a vo 





lapo tles were scare ly 
itisticd not to undertake it. 
Miracles 1 natur laws must be harmonized; 
the exact logical relations of faith and reason laid 
down; human clements eliminated from divine in 
the office of inspiration; and in the end, if our faith 
must not quite stand in the wisdom of men, it 
must stand on the basis of an « qual partne rship be- 
tween the natural and the supernatural. But it 
seems to us that this is abandoning the true ground 
of Christianity. If our faith has a divine founda- 
tion, it is treachery to search for any other; or in any 
way, direct or indirect, to brace up that foundation 
by the researches of science or the deductions of phi- 
1d philosophy are humanly com- 
petent to illustrate certain religious truths, to en- 
force special doctrines, to detect the Divine presence 
among their phenomena as found in the universe, 
and otherwise to promote a spirit of reverence and 


cation to which prophets 





equal, or, if equal, were 











losophy. Science ¢ 


love. But they are not primary evidences of Chris- 
tianity ; and sincere, humble, truthful faith is in 
nowise concerned with them. The proofs of Chris- 
tianity were brought by Christ from heaven; when 
he lay in the manger they lay there with him ; when 
he spoke they spoke; and whenever his Infinite 
glory shone forth, flashing through the darkness of 
the times and startling men into a sudden conscious- 








ness of a fearful splendor about them, the glory of 
Christianity vlended its radiance therewith, and the 
astonished crowd felt at one and the same ant 
the majesty of a Divine person and the grandeur of 
divine truth, 
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Good men, Christian men, 


lofty purposes, have eg 





deferring to science and philosop! 





faith. The main evidences of Christianity are d 
vine things, outside of the common phenomena 
material nature and the ordinary operations of 
mind; and henee, to put the inductions of rea 
however clear and strong, beside them, is sin 
o destroy the distinction between God's work a 








man’s work, Apart from its folly it is presumpt 
ous, for it attempts—disguise the spirit as men 1 





to build up human buttresses around the ] 





Ages. Philosophy and science are invaluable t 

world in political economy, in all the external f 
of civilization ; and, moreover, where religious 0) 
ions as distinguished from faith are concern 
auxiliary service is most desirable ; but they 





terly unable to create a Christian truth, to origi 

a new spiritual sentiment, or, indeed, in any 

to inspire a pious heart, except by quickening: a 
expanding feelings already awakened by the I] 
Ghost through the Gospel. genius of 
Chalmers, in the ‘* Astronomical Discourses,” thre 
the known wonders of the upper universe; n 


Go with the 





was science as eloquent as here, r did a 
tronomy descend with such ease from i 
ublime heights. It was the advent of astron 
into the popular heart; nor can we ever ise 


cei 
rejoice that through the pulpit of the Tron Chur 
Glasgow, the magnilicent discoveries of New 
were embodied in the language of theology. b 
strictly speaking, the Christian argument, as ] 

ing between faith and unbelief, gained nothing ft 
In fact, the very spirit tl 
transfigures these merely material truths into tr 


the ‘ Discourses.” 
of religious wonder and joy, is the spirit that Chal 
mers caught from the cross of Christ. 

Hugh Miller did m 
but it was |} 


Take another instance. 


to give a religious aspect to ge ology ¢ 


Christian sentiments, as acquired altogether throu 
another medium, that enabled him to do this great 
work. The old red sandstone would never have i 
timated God in Christ had not the stone-mason of 
Cromarty learned the precious lesson in another a 
higher school. Important, then, as these discov 
eries were, let us not seek to enhance their worth ! 
fictitious logic. Real value needs no artificial exag- 
geration; and hence, to render the fullest eredit t 
science, whether as expounded in the stately style 
of Chalmers, or in the simpler and more beautiful 
diction of Hugh Miller, does not require us to b 





lieve that in either case we have gained any positive 
advantage in behalf of Christian doctrine or Chris- 
tian evidences. Had Punyan known them all, he 
would not have written a better ** Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress." The genial mind of Wesley might have felt 
them, but his sermons would have had no mor 
pungency for the slumbering conscience, no in- 
tenser fervor for the heart. 








Editor's Ensy Chair. 

T should be the Indian Summer when your eye 

falls upon this page—the softest, sweetest seasor 
of our year. The first week of September is usual 
ly intensely warm. The summer fervently squeezes 
the hand at parting. But then follow days so bland 
and benignant, so moderate and tender, that it is 
hard to believe that the days do not ripen as th 
fruit does. The mellow, golden glow of the finest 
autumn weather differs from the passionate ardors 
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of mid-summer as the sugary sweetness of the Bart- 
lett pear in September ditfers from the crude sharp- 
ness of the same fruit in July. 

The days now have a pathetic tranquillity, a ten- 
der resignation that brings external nature very near 
to affectionate human sympathy. You stand upon 
the hill-top and catch the earthy, woodland odor 
which reminds you of the universal change that 
is proceeding around you. The misty sunshine 
streams among the yellow leaves which hang light- 
ly upon the trees, and are lifted quietly off by the 
sighs of the south wind. The horizon, yonder fields 
and groves, that great meadow below, the blooming 
margin of the sea, are all slightly vailed in soft gray 
haze. The warm silence broods over all like a ben- 
ediction. You stretch out your arms into the air in 
token of kiaship with all that lovely life; your heart 
is mysteriously drawn to the visible world. God 
saw that it was good. Man sees it to-day. 

I have mentioned before Coleridze’s description of 
the differing sadness of spring and autumn. But 
the vague yearning of the season, and the shadowy 
sympathy with nature, are nowhere more simply ex- 
pressed than in these lines of Arthur Clough’s—an 
English scholar, and the latest translator of Plutarch : 


“When soft September brings again 

To yonder gorse its golden glow, 
And Snowdon sends its autumn rain 

To bid thy livelier current flow; 
Amid that ashen foliage light 
When scarlet beads are glistering bright; 
While alder-boughs unchanged are seen 
In summer livery of green; 
When clouds before the cooler breeze 
Are flying, white and large: with these 
Returning, so may I return, 
And find thee changeless, Pont-y-wern.' 


Tue Rev. William Arthur is an English clergy- 





man, who was in Italy during the spring of this | 
present momentous year, and he has published a | 
very readable and interesting work, reissued by the | 


Harpers, called ‘Italy in Transition; or, Public 
Scenes and Private Opinions in the Spring of 1860.” 
The value of the book is enhanced by extracts from 
documents found in the archives of the revolted Le- 
gations, which illustrate the tender paternity of the 
Papal Government, and serve to show the world 
why those Legations thought they might better 
their condition, or rather could not make it worse, 
if they united themselves to an enlightened and 
Constitutional Government. The truth seems now 
to have been tolerably well demonstrated that the 
whim of a single man, even though he were Rodri- 
go Borgia or Giacomo Antonelli, is not a wise basis 
of government. 

There is a peculiar interest in this work of Mr. 


Arthur's because of another book upon life in Italy | 


four centuries ago, in what are amusingly called 
“the ages of faith,” which has been recently pub- 
lished by Mr. T. Adolphus Trollope, son of our old 
friend Mrs. Trollope, whom we did not like because 
she said we expectorated too much, and brother of 
Anthony Trollope, the lively novelist and traveler 
to the West Indies and the Spanish Main. Adol- 
phus Trollope calls his work, which is in two vol- 
umes, and has not been republished, ‘‘ Italian Wo- 
men.” It consists of copious and profoundly inter- 
esting memoirs of Saint Catherine of Siena, Cather- 
ine Sforza, Vittoria Colonna, and others, of whom we 
catch only fragmentary and picturesque glances in 
the grave histories of the period. But the peculiar 
charm of Mr. Trollope’s book, like Mr. Arthur's, 
Vor. XXI.—No. 126.—3 H 
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lies in its vivid glimpses of the actual daily life of 
those times. With a racy common sense which is 
never deluded by religious sentimentality, he com- 
ments upon events and criticises character; calling 
a lie a lie, and a Pope a villain, if a Pope is proved 
to be a villain. 

In his sketches of life, however, there is no vague 
declamation. He is fortitied by a familiar acquaint- 
ance with all the contemporary chroniclers and an- 
nalists; and there is, perhaps, no work of similar 
extent and kind which exposes the time so distinct- 
ly. Pope Sixtus Fourth, who vigorously began the 
papal system of nepotism, or enriching your sons, 
and Pope Alexander Sixth, who continued the sys- 
tem, and who, Trollope says, did not take the trou- 
ble to call his sens his nephews, are very graphical- 
ly, but incidentally, portrayed in some of the me- 
moirs. ‘The absolute barbarism of the Court of 
Christendom at its most brilliant epoch, and the ut- 
ter practical atheism and satanic carnival of “ the 
ages of faith” which make medieval and early-mod- 
ern Italian history so murky—and damp, as it were, 
with unseen blood—are revealed in this book as they 
are used with such power by Robert Browning in 
play and poem. 

| If you take Arthur in one hand, and Trollope in 
the other, bearing in mind all that the literature of 
| travel, and observation, and reflection for two hun 
dred years has said about Italy and its condition, 
you will hardly fail to feel that the utter prostration 
and comparative imbecility of the country and its 
people which we of late days have witnessed are due 
to the same genius of barbarism which wasted it 
upon its release from the throttling grasp of imperial 
Rome. 

Tue Prince seems to have pushed the President 
out of metropolitan regard. We have all been look- 
ing for his coming, and asking about him, and won- 
dering, and reading the works of Mr. Jenkins. But 
above all, we have been getting ready for the ball. 
| And, dear distant rural friends, you may imagine 
| the delightful excitement we have been enjoying 
| when you remember that we (the city and cities of 
j}and about New York) are more than a million of 
| people, and that only three thousand are to be ad 
} mitted to the ball. 
| ‘The history of this festival may one day be inter- 
| esting to somebody for some reason now inconceiv 
able. It will then appear to be this: that a ball 
| was proposed by the British residents in the city 
| and a dinner by the chief merchants—the Chamber 
| of Commerce, as it were, and its dependencies. A 
committee of invitation, composed of well-known 
New Yorkers, waited upon the Prince in Canada, 
But as it had been made manifest that the Prince 
| was an ardent worshiper of Terpsichore, it was 
| thought best to have the great festival in honor of 

that goddess, and the Prince was bidden to a ball. 

During these arrangements the English residents 
and their proposition somehow disappeared. It was 
understood that New York was to have a ball of 
continental] proportions, and that the saltatory splen- 
dors of Montreal, which had dared to be magnificent 
although situated upon the same continent with 
| New York, were to be extinguished utterly. 

The Chamber of Commerce and its allies now 
underwent a wondrous change from a dinner com- 
mittee to a ball committee. A hundred new names 
| were added, chiefly of younger men, and the ground 
| swell of universal excitement began to set in. The 
| Misses Gunnybags, whose respecied father was prom- 
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inent upon the list cf responsible people, began im- | 


mediately to invent a toilet of adequate splendor for 
the event. Ah! Selina, it was natural, but was it 
worth while? Was it true what Clara Cobra said, 
‘Selina might spare herself; the Prince will not 
know whether she has on a brocade or a tuppenny 
gingham.” Clara Cobra of the venomous tongue! 
who, I doubt not, secretly believes, as these lines 
are written, that his Highness of Wales will select 
her from all the myriad fair, and, taking the Duke 
aside, will say to him, ** Newcastle, I must dance 
with that glorious creature!” And what if—being 
a mortal like other youth—he should feel the soft 
magic of those eves, the music of that voice, what 
a frightful responsibility might not the Duke's be- 
come! Do youknowthe consolation? The Prince 
is not twenty, Clara Cobra is twenty-two, and a 
New York belle. Now a New York belle would 
not marry a man younger than she—not even if he 
were prospective King of England. Ask her if she 
would. Nay; consult your own experience. Do 
you know any of them who care for such baubles as 
coronets? ‘Titles? They despise them. Noble- 
men! They cry avaunt! Did you never hear 
them wonder how Ethel Newcome could consent to 
marry that fool the Marquis of Farintosh? It is 
because there are no Marquises of Farintosh in our 
society. They wouldn't marry a fool because he 
had rank and wealth. Gracious, how could you 
think of such a thing? There is the dear, discreet 
Selina Gunnybags, who expressly says that she 
doesn’t mean to marry for money. A house on the 
Avenue; a carriage and a saddle horse; unlimited 
pin-money and as much Stewart's as she wants, 
with an occasional year in Europe and summers at a 
Newport cottage—that is the sum of her humble de- 
sires in matrimony, and she leaves interested mar- 
riages to those who have not principle enough to 
spurn them. 

But how Selina and Clara have led us away from 
the ball! 

The committee was now composed of four hun- 
dred members, each of which was to be entitled to 
seven tickets. No more, no less. Not Solomon 
Gunnybags himself could get the eighth ticket, ex- 
cept by lawful purchase from the lawful holder. It 
was computed that the white and gold Academy 
could comfortably contain, comfortably seated upon 
available sofas, comfortably promenading and polk- 
ing, not more than three thousand people. Now, 
then—seven times four hundred people are twenty- 
eight hundred people; and two hundred invited 
Presidents, Secretaries, Governors, gorgeous war- 
riors, et cetera, are two hundred more people, mak- 
ing a grand total of three thousand. That was fair 
enough, wasn’t it? If you have a million or more 
people, and a committee which, under such cireum- 
stances, ought to be self-appointed, proposes to give 
a ball, how can you manage matters better than by 
having the committee large and dividing equally 
your tickets? It is true that the committee ought 
not to run in families or firms. It isn’t fair to have 
Solomon Gunnvbags, and his sons Eliphalet, and 
Zedediah, and Welcome, and Onesimus; and his 
nephews three; and his brothers-in-law and cous- 


ins all on the list—because it is not meant to be aGun- | 


nybags’ ball, delightful and beautiful as that would 
doubtless be. If the committee was so constituted, it 
was an unfair arrangement. As for other distinctions 
they don’t exist, do they? Mr. Millionaire Gunny- 
bags and Mr. Shoemaker Sole both belong to the 
American haute noblesse, do they not? Well, then. 
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But there was one point. It was resolved that 
the cards of invitation should be issued in the ratio 
of four ladies to three gentlemen. Was that exact- 
ly wise? Of course, abstractly, the more lady you 
can have the lovelier and livelier is your societ: 

sut this is a miserable matter of fact. Question in 
social statistics, as Count Fosco would say: Are par- 
ties with a redundance of the divine womanly elo- 
ment more agreeable to every body than where the 
lower and inferior sex predominates? Answer by 
universal experience, No. For evidently the mx 

charming and exciting balls in the world are those 
where men are in: excess and despair, and there is an 
incessant sweet struggle for partners. ‘‘Give n 

the ball,” cries that enthusiast of society, Willow- 
legs, ‘* where every young woman is dancing and 
every matron eating terrapin, and a black cloud of 
disappointed men hovers upon the edges of the whirl 








ing ring, giving a keener zest to enjoyment by a 
spectacle of discomfiture.” Willowlegs used this 
argument in the committee meeting. It was irre 
sistible, and they wisely resolved to leave the sex 
of the odd ticket to the discretion of the committec- 
man. 

But the Chamber of Commerce had duly consid- 
ered this grave question, and had decided as ha 
been recorded for good reasons, The Chamber vir 
tually said, ‘Of the twenty-eight hundred guests 
many hundred will be dowagers and non-dancing 


ladies, who will occupy seats, and restore an equi- 
librium of lace and broadcloth upon the floor; while 
almost every invited guest is a black coat.” Thi 
again seemed fair enough. Yet they were amen 
to Willowlegs and reason. But the most perplex- 
ing point remained, and, at the moment in which 
the Easy Chair writes, still remains: who shall be 
the first partner of the Prince? There has been talk 
of the accomplished niece of the President ; but she 
will have already received the Prince at the Whit» 
House, and New York is rich in worthy partners of 











the dance. It is a question without precedent, and 
must be answered in the simplest manner. Willow- 
legs says it is evident what should be done. Wil- 
lowlegs is of opinion that during the first hour of 
the ball the Prince should be presented to various 
ladies, and he will make shis choice of partners fast 
enough. Fast enough, says Willowlegs, with a 
smile. For he knows very well, if he were th 

Prince of Wales, who the Princess should be. 

Apparently Willowlegs is right. The Prince 
should be treated at this ball precisely as Mr. Gur 
nybags would treat him at his own house. And 
who, think you, would dare to undertake to name a 
partner for the Prince? If Mr. Archibald, the Bri- 
tannic Consul, declined to select invidiously twenty- 
five English residents to serve upon the commiitec, 
who do you suppose would select one woman of all 
New York women at the ball to share the first d ) 
of Albert Edward? Let such a man not trv to 
fuse or bury his individual presumption in the vag 
ness of a committee. If our dear friend Solomon 
Gunnybags were to do it, do you suppose he could 
hide his offense from Clara Cobra? No, no; not 
though he called upon the Chamber of Commerce to 
cover him, 

It was very easy for General Jackson to take the 
responsibility of removing the deposits. But study 
the names of the four hundred, and see which of 
them you believe capable of choosing a partner for 
the Prince. 

Reader, when you peruse these lines the great 
night will be over—it will have become historic. 

























I READ the preceding passages to Mr. Willowlegs, 
at his particular request; and by way of reprisal, 
Mr. Willowlegs read me the following original poem, 
declares, if the Committee of four hun- 
dred are so « razy as to name a partner for the Prince 
by their Chairman, will certainly be found in an ob- 


which, he 
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By the time the Baron has been our guest—in 


fact about the time 


of the great ball—and in this 


very number of the Magazine, in which we are now 


so wisely chatting about him, you may turn back a 
few pages and read about the last Prince of Wales 


in England. 


There is a difference between the two 
} 





, hot. 


e corner of the Academy the next morning. 


Let us hope that it will not be found : 


If | —and a most instructive difference. 
was great-uncle of Albert Edward. 
tion of Princes has changed. 


George Fou 


rth 


But the educa- 


The sentiment con 


Me veral weeks, several weeks, 
Several weeks onward 
Into a dreadful scr 2 
Rode the four hundred. 





Into a dreadful scrape 
Rode the four hundred, 


For up came an order which 





Some one had blundered 
** Baron, the choice is made, 
Take that ¢ the Cl 

1 } 


Into a dreadful ser 











** Baron, the choice is made! 
Each man was then dismayed; 
For the Committee knew 
They had all blundered. 
“heirs not to make reply, 
Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to wink their eye:— 
[nto a dreadful scrape 
Rode the four hundred. 














to the right 
fs to the lett of I 
Sneers in the front of them 

Volleyed and thundered 
Stormed at with l and yell 
They tried to brave it well 





3 


Into a dreadful scrape 
Rode the four hundred. 


Flashed all the bottes rernis 
Flashed all the gants perle-qris, 
jent every broadclothed knee, 
Dancing the polka, while 
Mrs. Grundy wondered; 
Prancing across the flo 
With many a puffing | 
Sweet streams of girll 1 pour; 
Then they stand still—but not, 
Not the four hundred. 





} 








Pokes to the rigiit of them, 
Dabs to the left of them, 
Shoves in the front of 1 
Volleyed and thunde 
ed at with sneer 
r to brave it we 
Down all their faces fell, 
Who can their mis’ry tell? 
All that was left of them 
Left of four hundred. 













When can their blunder fade ? 

Oh the mistake they made! 
All New York wondered. 

Pity those erring men, 

They won't do so 


Wretched four h 





again 


indred! 


come, and we are all excitement. 


this he will have gone home to his mother. 
visit will be among the memorable events of our 
history ; not because the amiable young Baron is so | ties ; the companion of gamblers and demireps ; 
great a man, but because the revolted provinces, now | man who has just closed half a century without on 
grown into an empire, have received with such | single claim on the gratitude of his country, or the 
honest and festal welcome the heir-apparent of | respect of posterity !” 

George Third’s throne. 





cerning them has changed, 
England would feel if the 
Baron Renfrew 


| 
Europe ?” 


How do you suppose 
placid and accomplished 


were another ‘first gentleman in 


| And yet can manners and morals have really so 
| greatly changed in so short atime? Is not the dif. 
ference due rather to that of individual character ? 
How large a part George Third and the Regent 


| silent Victoria has been! 


| 
played in the politics of fifty years ago! 


But how 
We can hardly conceive 


| now of the Prince of Wales as having a party in t! 


| + . ° , ’ 
Commons, and a headstrong whimsy, which is calle: 
policy, of his own. 





] 


We should as soon expect to 


hear the figure-head of a ship quarreling with th 
| pilot, as a king of England resisting the Parliamen 
| or trying to coerce it. 


Fifty years and less hay 


changed a great many things. 


Forty-eight years ago, on the 22d of March, 1812 
| and in the two hundred and twenty-first number « 
the Lraminer, appeared that famous article of Leigh 


Regent. 


unreal as th 








It seems, as we read it, in the calm, ec 


Born to 


Hunt's upon the then Prince of Wales and Prin 


} 


light of these days, and with the pleasant impres 
sions of a Prince of Wales so fresh and sparkling, : 


old portraits of the same personag 


centuries ago, in armor and slashed doublet. 
Look upon the two pictures. 
of that famous article. 
It quotes the conclusion of some adulatory 
to the Prince in the Morning Post, as 


Here is the stir 
| 
line 


follows 


rifted with each grace of mind, 


| delight and bless mankind; 
Wisdom with Pleasure in her train, 

j Great Prince, shall signalize thy reigt 
| To Honor, Virtue, Truth, allied : 

| The nation’s safeguard and its pride, 
| With monarchs of immortal fame 


Shall bright renown enroll the 


this Protec 


Exciter 


this Adonis 





head and ears in disgrace ; 


ing eulogies, 
subject of millions of stings and reproaches! tl 
tor of th 


i 


nam¢ 


And then it proceeds : 
“What person, unacquainted with the true stat 
of the case, would imagine, in reading these astound 


that this Glory of th People was the 


arts had named a wretched for 


eigner his historical painter, in disparagement, or i 
ignorance of the merits of his own countrymen! tha 
this Mecenuas of the age patronized not a single desery 
ing writer! that this Breathe 
not say a few decent exté mpore words—if we are to 
judge, at least, from what he said to his regiment 
on its embarkation for Portugal! that this Congue 

or of hearts was the disappointer of hopes! 
of desir 





r of el could 


uence 


that thi 
Monsieurs of the Jost!) 
n liveliness! was a corpulent man of 


(bravo! 


As the Easy Chair writes the Baron is yet to | fifty! in short, that this deligitful, blissful, wes 
When you read | pleasurable, honorabl 
His | prince, was a violator of his word; a libertine; ove: 


ble, virtuous, true, 


a despiser of domesti 


Master Leigh Hunt had to smart for bis smart 


and immortal 


eee 








SOE aT seine aon ne 


ness. He went to jail for two years. The Regent 
went to /zs punishment a little later. 
he was quits with two years of it. 
From that portrait turn to the amiable youth who 
has been so gayly dancing through the Canadas and 
‘*the States.” Think of the tone of Victoria's court. 
To be sure the orators say a little too much of the 
domestic virtues of the Queen; for she ts a Queen, 
and to assume that her honesty is so marvelously 


Let us hope 


praiseworthy is to compliment her at the expense 
of her kind. Remember that George Third was the 
bulwark of the domestic virtues, and he certainly 
left England in hot water. 

The Prince’s mother is a good woman, and he is a 
cood fellow doubtless; but there is a chanve of the 
times. It was only during George Third’s reign 
that the popular element in the British Govern- 
ment really secured the rights it has. Thackeray 
truly says of that reign—‘tIt was the good time 
for patricians.” Buckle truly says of it, that it was 
as despotic as it could be made. But it was in the 
reign of George Third that the royal prerogative 
was taucht its limits. The King ceased to be a 
monarch, and became ez-officio President of the 
Council without power. 

Certainly such a prospect is pleasanter for the 
young Baron. Probably George Third’s proper do- 
mestic life puritied the tone of English society more 
than his political obstinacy and tyranny harmed the 
politic il tone of the people. And that career stands 
before the Baron. The King of England is the first 
personage of his empire. 


political. Immense power! He can put vice out 
of fashion! Take a small case. Fancy you could 
make smoking unfashionable among young men in 
New York! How the tobacconists would tear their 
hair! 

The Easy Chair does not quote smoking as a rice, 


but as ahabit! You would probably tind it an en- 


tertaining business to ascertain whether the authors | 


of those capital papers upon smoking and the use 


of tobacco in general, which so constantly illuminate | 


the magazines in these days, are written by smokers 
I believe they are, for two reasons. One 
is, that they justify its use by the universality of 
the habit, and the other is, that they insist that 


or not. 


it is harmless. The Baron, however, is a great 
smoker. He won't therefore try that form of the 


experiment of fashionable influence. 
he make dancing unfashionable. 
does, no one who has seen him will doubt that it will 
be the doing of an amiable, good-humored, well- 
meaning man. 

Ar the opening of a girl's school in Boston the 
other day, the name of which is to be the Everett 


School in honor of Mr. Edward Everett, that gen- | 


tleman made a speech. In a very good-humored 
way the orator naturally alluded to the question of 
women’s rights in the matter of education, ete. 
Now, as often happens, when a speaker tries to 
straighten a point he bends it backward. In other 
words, he proves too much. It was so with the 
pleasant argument of Mr. Everett—it proves a great 
deal more than he meant it to prove. 

He says, for instance: ‘* I think it would be found, 
on trial, that nothing would be gained—nothing 
changed for the better—by putting the sexes on the 
same footing with respect, for instance, to the right 
of suffrage. Whether the wives and sisters agreed 
with the husbands and brothers, or differed from 
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The moral influence he | 


can wield is even stronger by its divorce from the | 


Neither will | 
But whatever he 





them, as this agreement or difference would, in the 
long-run, exist equally in all parties, the result 
would be the same as at present. So, too, whether 
the wife or the husband had the stronger will, and 
so dictated the other’s vote, as this also would lx 
the same on all sides, the result would not be affect 
ed. So that it would be likely to turn out that the 
present arrangement, by which the men do the elec- 
tioneering and the voting for both sexes, is a speci 
of representation which promotes the convenience 
of all, and does injustice to none.” 

Of course, the obvious fallacy of this argument, 
so far as the sex is concerned, is the assumption that 
but the more fatal faul 
of it is, that it is just as good an argument against 
a hundred men as against fifty men and fifty wo 
They would balance each other, the 

Yes; but would he say, because the thr: 
millions of voters in this country were very near! 
divided at the last national election, that there was 
no need of having so many voters? If vou increas 
the present number of voters by the addition of as 


women are always wives: 





men. Savs 


orator. 


many women, 
the 


or 


says Mr. Everett, thereby swelling 
whole number to six millions, ** the agreemen 
ditference would, in the long-run, exist equally 
all parties, the result would be the same as at 
sent. 


in 
pre 
in a few years by just as many men, the ratio of dif 
therefore, is the log- 
ical conclusion, it isn’t worth while to increase the 
number of voters, 

Of course this is not Mr. Everett’s desire. 
it is the **too much” of his argument. If he has 
established his point, he has proved that suffrage 
ought not to be extended. 
takes the result of his argument a great deal farther. 
For if there be no need of making the three millions 
six millions, for the reason that the ratio of differ 
ence will be the same—if this ratio can | 


But if you increase the present number 





ference will be about the same ; 


But remorseless logic 


ye main 
| tained among us in a vote of a hundred thousand, 
that vote is quite large enough, and the rest of us 


have only to regard that vote as **a species of repre- 


sentation.” 

Mr. Everett is a scholar. 
ment virtually the argument of England against the 
Colonies before the Revolution. ‘We are practi 
Cc lly one people,” said the British 
‘* vour interests are ours. The empire flourishes and 
falls altogether. What hurts us hurts you. Ow 
governors keep us constantly informed of your con 
dition; and although you have no nominal repr: 
sentative, vet what hurts you hurts us, and we are 
‘a species of representation which promotes the con- 
venience of all, and does injustice to none.’” 

Naturally the colonies and the women (some of 
them, at least, who pay taxes) denied and deny the 
justice of the cheerful argument. But the argu 
ment is the same in both cases. 

In the most perfect good temper and humor, Mr. 
Everett proceeds to say: ‘* Meantime, for all the 
great desirable objects of life, the possession of equal 
advantages for the improvement of the mind is of 
| vastly greater importance than the participation of 

political power. There are three great objects of 
pursuit on earth—well-being, or happiness for our- 
selves and families; influence and control over oth 
lers; and a good name with our fellow-men, while 
we live and when we are gone. Who needs be told 
that, in the present state of the world, a good edu- 
cation is not indeed a sure, but by far the most like- 
ly, means of attaining all the ends which constitute 
material prosperity, competence, position, establish- 


Now was not his argu 


Government ; 











; 





















































t in life; and that the 
sources of enjoyment ?” 


And a little later, in the speech, he savs: ‘‘ It is 
the mental and moral forces, not political power, 


men it also opens 


purest 


which mainly govern the world.” 

These things are true, if they are correctly under- 
stood Bi 
is of Austria might say the same things. 


it, unfortunately, young Bomba and Fran- 
“What 


want, young man,” said a veteran publisher to 


young author; 


11 ‘what you want is reputation, not 
money.” He was willing the youth should have 
the reputation, but he preferred to keep the money 
for himself. ‘* Improve your minds, dears,” says 
the Czar to his subjects ; ‘* don’t trouble yourselves 
about political power.” Now it is by means of po- 


tical power that moral forces control the govern 


li 

nent of the world—just as it was by means of wood 
| canvas that Columbus reached America. And 
is by ** the participation of political power” that 


‘the possession of equal advantages for the im- 
provement of the mind body in 
The defect of the argument lies in sup- 
g that there is any necessary opposition be- 


is secured to every 
the State. 


ween the education and the politic al power, or that 
There 
n men of profoundly cultivated 
in Rome—but they could 
so they could be of 
And 
, if intelligent and honest men continue 


they can be played off against each other. 


have always b 





I is and consciences 
never control the 
» advantage to the people. 


Government, 


in our own 
r te 
remain so contented with improvement of mind, as 


politic al 


no Wl 





if that could in any way release them from 


dutv, or excuse their guilt in neglecting it, it may 
clanee that the political power which they do not 
par icipate may s¢ riously interfere with ‘‘a good 


ication. 


) In fact, the great truth that wants to be loudly 








preached at the opening of every school and the 
Commencement of every college is, that just in 
the degree that a man is educated and intelli- 
gent, just in that degree should he interest him- 


self in polities, because in no other way can he se- 
} : 


cure to every man the chance for the same educa- 


tior 

Mr. Everett is too wise a man not to see this as 
plainly He did not mean to deny it 
in his speech. But in his half-sportive effort to 
the undesirableness of ** female suffrage’ he 
used an argument that would limit all suffrage an 
destroy popular governments. 


as any body. 
show 


You may say, possibly, that William Walker had 


1 right to go to Nicaragua, when he first went, be- 


cause he was invited by one of the contending par- 
ties. But if you know his history while there, vou 
will not justify him farther than that. It was not 
long before the whole country was against him, be- 
cause they saw that he was not fighting for Nicara- 
gua, but for Walker and his purposes. 

What can you say in defense of his invasion of 
Ile not invited. He 
Ile was not supported when he was pur- 


Honduras ? was was not 


wanted, 


sued—nor lamented when he was executed. Why 
should he have been? It is terrible when the 


French Marquis of the old régime is murdered by 
the peasants. But who made them murder him ? 
Who made himself the symbol of intolerable tyran- 
ny? And while you mourn for him—if you do 
mourn—he, who had every chance of knowing his 
duty, and opportunity of doing it, was the direct 
author of crimes at which the heart curdles, 
Where is your sympathy for the peasants whom 
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the Marquis oppressed, starvcd, d 1, murder 
ed ? 
Weep for William Walker, if vou will But re- 
member the fields he so wantonly reddened—re - 


member the hundreds of unhappy 
death—remember } 
ing to all precedent l 


vouth 





to disease ar iow fairl 


and ge convictior 


nera 





i 

rld, he was doomed, and hoy painless his own 
ending was, compared with that he awarded to so 
many innocent men, and women, and childre 


member these things—not ¢ 





as destroying the false romance tl! 1 with 
sickly lustre about such aman. It d not invest 


him with more interest that he v 
iat only hei; 
because he ought to have kn« 


it be pleaded for him tl 


sense, 

ruilt 
Nor shall 

der of Prov 








an educated man, Tl 


it it is in the on 










































idence that the Anglo-Saxon race shall extend over 

the continent, and that he was only cutt the 

way. It may be in the divine order that we shall ' 
spread ; but it is equally in the divine order that, at 

present, pirates shall be hung 

Perhaps we shall hear that he died bravely So ‘ 
did Hicks, last summer, in New York hart So 
did most of the famous criminals. ‘The kind of cour- 
age which enables a man to be put to death instar 
ly, without visible tlinching, is not very rare Most 
men die calmly, 

Nor think it unkind to speak of an executed 
criminal so plainly. ‘ Liberty!” said Madame Ro- 
land, ** what crimes are done in thy name! And 
when crimes are done in the name of Progress, by 
men so incompetent that the contrast of the apy 
ent aim and the performance might almost urge idi 
ocy on their behalf, then is the moment to stamp 
all the infamy upon such efforts. Shall it be l 
that he was, at least, honest? There is no proof 
of it ; and if there were, let us respect his h . 
and remember that crime is then most danger 
when most honest. We can ask, I grant, not f 
but honesty of any man—honesty in thought and 
deed. But when the honest deed touche woth 
er man, then society cries, ‘* Hands off, at y 
peril!” 

wrasse Dé 

Mr. Easy Cuarrn,—Like most w ve heard or] ed 
them, | La eat admirer of Shake-peare dramat 
writings, both on account of their wisdom and their wit; 
and am, therefore, pained whenever I perceive, in t 
pul ed and sanctioned editions of them, instance f 
t eat | 1 of human nature is made to utter n 

irdities, as is too often the case 
1 not unaware that much of t originate tl 
ignorance or the blunders of early transcrib r publish 
ers, and that a good deal has been done by bsequent 
ible editors and annotator correct the evil. Still, 
far as my observation exten en of these blundet 
remains uncorrected, even in the latest and most approved 
editions, to show that all has not been done that1 th 
been done to give us the language and the meat f tl 
bard as he himself indited them. As an instance, I giv ' 
a part of the celebrated soliloquy of Hamlet, wi I copy 
* from the text of the corrected copy left by the late George 
Steevens, Esq.," edition of 1852, as follows: 
1 that is 1 n 
wr s 1 the 1 fi 
I slings ws s 
Wr to t rms wt ae 8 : 
An posing, end hem 

f nonsense ever was written, this, as it stands, is sure 
ly nonsense, and such nonsense as I can not believe that 
Shakespeare ever wrote. Please, theref observe how 
the substitution of one simple and obvious word shall 
change this nonsense into sense and beauty—as thus* i$ 


















“To be, or not to be, that is the question :— 
r in the mind, to suffer 






rows of outrageous fortune ; 





Or to take arms against a siege of troubles, 
And, by opposing, end them ? 

Here, all is harmonious, the metaphor consistent and 

ible, and the sense obvious and perfect. ‘* Slings and 

arrows” were weapons appropriately used in sieges in the 

time and locality where the poet has placed Hamlet; but 

ve no meaning or connection as applied to or coupled 


ith the ** sea, 8. B. B. 


—S. B. B.’s suggestion is not new. If he will re- 
fer to Richard Grant White’s ‘* Shakespeare's Schol- 
r” (New York, 1854), he will find at page 413 a full 
nd final reply to his question, Mr. White says: 
“Pope and others would read ‘ siege of troubles,’ 
alleging that arms may be taken against a siege, 
but not against a sea, and that the similarity in the 
sound of the two words might easily have caused a 
ubstitution of one for the other. Soit might: much 
more easily than Shakespeare could have written 
*“*Or to take arms against a siege of troubles, 
And, by opposing, ena them ? 





Por, by line and plummet criticism, if it be a siege 

rainst which arms are to be taken, it is a siege 
which is ended: for the siege then becomes the ob- 
ject against which the action is to be directed, and 
the last line must be 

“And, by opposing, end it.’ 

But it is the troubles against which arms are to be 

ken, and by opposing we end them. ‘Sea’ is but 
+ picturesque descriptive word in the sentence. An- 
other writer would have said ‘a throng of troubles,’ 
or something of that kind; but Shakespeare said 
‘sea,’ and by one word brings to our mind the im- 
minent, ever-succeeding woes which, innumerable 
like the multitudinous seas, sometimes overwhelm 
the soul. ‘Sea’ makes the passage not only highly 
poetical and Shakespearian, but correct. ‘ Siege’ 
makes it not only cautiously exact in following out 
i figure, and therefore un-Shakespearian, but incor- 
rect to any mind which judges by any other than a 
merely literal standard.” 

This is full of that clear good sense which distin- 
guishes Mr. White’s Shakespearian comments. It 

ttles the question. Does not S. B. B. agree ? 


Our Foreign Bureau. 


ET us fancy ourselves still at Matlock, in the 

_4 leafy shire of the valleys, and the caverns, and 
the moors. The firstlings of the grouse season are 
eaten ; the foliage is pinched with the autumn chills; 
there are sounds of flails upon the hills above the 
Royal Inn; our landlady serves us from time to 
time a basted pair of partridges; always the mill 
clamor comes up from the Derwent water, and al- 
ways the little fountain is flinging out its pearls to 
the farthest border of its mossy basin. 

And as we listen after dinner to the tinkle and 
the dash of it, there comes up thought again of that 
strange boy-murder at Road, about which the peo- 
ple of Matlock and the people of all quiet English 
towns are talking still. 

Who killed the child? Was it the nurse? No 
estimony which rumor brings asserts her ill-will 
or her cruelty. It does not appear, even, that she is 
suspected by the parents. Doubting ones remark 
only that she was reading her Bible with somewhat 
unusual assiduousness on the morning after the crime, 
and that she has given early notice of intention to 
leave her present service. 





| whiles., 
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Was it the father? He rides off hastily, indeed. on 
the morning following the murder, for the police of 
the adjoining town, without engaging in any active 
search about the premises; but does this count against 
him? No motive appears. Still less cause is thers 





to criminate the mother, who is represented as over 
whelmed with grief. 

Was it the half-sister, who has been already ar 
raigned? <A few carcless expressions to her school 
mates imply jealousy of the unfortunate boy, 
the petulant dislike of a wayward girl; but f 
this, to murder, involves a monstrous growth of pa 
sion and hatred of which she has given no indi 
tion to those nearest related. 

And yet cireumstances force the belief that the 


criminal was an inmate of the household. Somnam 





bulism is suggested: but somnambulism does not 
take on such fierce development in one night ; it has 
its antecedents; it is a habit; and those who are 
capable of giving information scout this hypothesis 

There is no knowledge of any enmity strong 





enough to make a motive; no possible hope of protit 
to any party: was the motive then possibly—fear ? 
Had the child witnessed something on the fatal night 
which the child must not divulge— something so 
fatal to the peace and honor of the family that its 
lips must be sealed forever? If so, there must be 
complicity ; and opinion gravitates now to that be 
lief. Meantime it must be a dreary household—that 
of the Kents at Road. 

Nor is this the only home-tragedy that has chal- 
lenged the attention of English people. A certain 
William Youngman, of Walworth, after murdering 
a mother, two younger brothers, and his betrothed 





bride, with no other apparent motive, as would ap- 
pear, than to recover a meagre insurance of £100, 
effected upon the life of one of the parties, has paid 
the penalty of his crimes by a public hanging from 
the roof of Horsemonger Lane jail in London. All 
the night before the execution the neighboring 
streets were thronged with men, women, and chil 
dren, who drove away drowsiness by stories of great 
criminals who had lived and died before. ‘ The 
young girls relieved the story-telling with snatches 
of songs; a public house, close to the drop, and a 
coffee-stand being frequently patronized between 
As the time wears on scholars of a more 


| respectable class arrive on the scene, and offer large 
| prices for the best places in windows opposite the 


gallows, which now begins to stand out in horrid 
relief against the moon. The boys, tired of waiting, 
are beginning to play leap-frog. The squalid, brutal 
mob, who have been spending their time in the pub- 
lic houses, are reeling about the pavement; thieves 
in hundreds are mingling in the motley throng ; and 
when the dawn lifts up the curtain of night the 
cold eye of morning rests upon a dense mass of hu- 
man beings staggering about in drunken, besotted 
confusion. cursing and swearing, singing ribaid songs, 
larking, laughing, chafling, and in every conceiva- 
ble manner giving way to the lowest, the most reck- 
less, and most abandoned conduct.” 

It surely is not strange that, in view of such 
scenes, the chronicler from whom we take them 
should moralize thus: 

** We see on every occasion how little impression 
is made on the mob by an execution—how little im- 
pression for good. May we not, if we inquire, as 
readily discover what is the impression for evil? 
The highest thought called forth in the bosom of 
that multitude by the spectacle of the murderer's 
expiation is, ‘May I die as game as he!’ There is 














no horror expressed by this reckless mob; no hope 
whispered that they may never be led to commit 
such a crime; there is not even to be discovered a 

nptom of pity either for the criminal or his vic- 

s. It is a spectacle which moves the heart only 
to harden it. 

‘The revelations of the police courts afford con- 
tant evidence of the demoralizing influence of ex- 
and of the emulation excited by the deeds 
How hear of 
threatening husbands, and husbands threaten- 
in language something like this: ‘Ill 
‘ as Palmer served Cooke,’ or ‘Tl do for 
1 as Manning did for O'Connor,’ ‘I'll swing for 
Here, it will be observed, 
the crime is contemplated not alone as an act of 






rious criminals. often do we 
wives 
ing wives, 

rve you 
vou one of these day % 
vengeance, but also as a means of attaining notorie- 
ty. In the class that 
makes crime a profession—a public execution can 
have little terror. T hey know that detection does 
i always follow guilt. They have a chance of 
( pe; and if the worst comes to the worst they 
will have the satisfaction of being talked about, 
pared for ity i 


the eyes of the criminal class 


pre heaven, and launched into eter 


th 





yin 








presence of some thousands of spectators.” 


of Crime,” 





¢ gives us a leader upon a ** Week 
trag 
is swift enumeration of a 
of alu 
of two husbands 


, after mention of the 
alluded to, there 
salesman who has poisoned his mistress 


dies 


atic 








nto death by his keepers 





l A 

killed by their wives—of two wives killed by their 
husbands, and a horrible array of child murders. 
We name such dismal topics to note the eagerness 


with which they are caught up and discussed in all 
the « yuntry districts of England; and if w 
the tap-room of a Matlock inn on these evenings of 
the harvest season, the chances are ten to one that 
we hear more about Youngman, and the mystery of 
Road, than of Garibaldi or of the Mark Lane reports. 


» go into 





We do not often talk of the crops; but the crops 
have furnished large staple for the current British 
talk in the season past. 
and unexpected changes been recorded—never such 
long dalliance between hopes and fears. ‘The Arch- 
bishop makes ready his mandate for special fastings 
and prayers; and straightway, before the mandate 
can take effect, there comes a flood of genial sun- 
shine that sets all the harvesters at work. And in 
the midst of the new thanksgivings there come 
floods which deluge aJl Ireland; bridges are 
away, meadows ruined, and corn drowned in the 
sheaf. Hay every where is yellowed by long ex- 
posure, and its best juices sucked away by the wet- 
ness of the haying-time. 
dications of rot ; and only the later gleams of sun- 
shine have saved the corn harvest from dismal fail- 
ure. The final summing up is of a crop below the 
average, indeed, but by no means so short as to 
make the Illinois grain-growers rich. The Danu- 
bian provinces promise largely, as well as Southern 
Russia and Poland. 

To one accustomed to the bright skies of America 
it is matter of exceeding wonder how, under the 
dripping atmosphere of England, the binding wheat 
should take on any golden ripeness at all, or the 
grass find sunshine enough to build up the gray 
ricks that we see. For a week it is lying in the 
swath—unturned, drenched, browned, its under sur- 
face yellowed with threatened rot ; then come two 
or three leaden days, when no rain falls, and the 
hay-makers toss it and turn it, rejoicing in the 


Never have such sudden 


swept 


Potatoes are showing in- 
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‘fine weather” (though there is no glimpse of sun), 
and the crop is gathered into great round heaps, there 
to sweat, through succeeding days of moisture, until 
and the 
heaps are opened, and tossed, and gathered again, 
aud stored away in the g 


a Godsend of sunshine comes suddenly ; 


ray ricks we see, and come 
out from under that pressure of covering thatch in 
but still 
1 carrying, perhaps, as much nutrition 


the winter browner than American hay, 


unctuous, an 





as the grasses which have 
sunlight of the West. 
up by the wet; 


scorched under our fierce 
The grain, too, is followed 
barley lies for days, and even weeks, 
till the xernels swell and almost sprout, waiting for 
a kindly sun, that by-and-by comes, and redeems 
the harvest. 

From harvests to the Prince of Wales we come 
res). Of course the 
British journals are making themselves merry over 
the fu yre and enthusiasm which attend the rece p- 
tion of the distinguished British guest. Every body 


only by a turn of a page (7 umes pa 


reads with a mirthful unction the enraptured praises 
of the //erald—of his Roman nose, his charming apt- 
itude in the waltz, his “ resting” of his partners—his 
likeness to the Black Prince, of “ glorious m mory” 
‘*Hlal” aflinities—and the 
id being captivated. 

We don’t know how good a story-teller the Prince 


his rollicking Prince 


chances of his captivating ar 
may be, but if he have half the suavity and humor 
which the reporters credit him with, he will have the 
material wherewi‘h to set many a ‘* dinner-table on 
a roar” upon his return. How eagerly the Queen- 
mother will listen to that tale of his triumphs in 
the American ball-rooms! What freshness for the 
Court gossip! 

And, in a something larger way, what good thing 
it is that the prospective ruler of a great nation 
should take this near view of the world which is 
building up vonder across the ocean; that a Prine 
should see how a great people live without princes ; 
that a Colonel (of we know not what crack British 
regiment) should travel over three thousand miles 
of hopeful and growing country without sight of an 
army; that the scion of a royal house (the best es- 
tablished in Europe) should dance with the first 
pretty girl at hand without derogation of dignity— 
for the first pretty girl at hand, though the daugh- 
ter of a tallow-chandler, may next year come to be 
a President's wife. 

A Prince never made a wiser journey, or a more 
protitable—not excepting the journey of the Black 
Prince to certain watering-places of France, years 
ago. It is a journey that counts for progress more 
than castles taken. Fancy old Dr. Johnson writing 
about, and calling Albert Edward ** Rasselas!” Will 
Murray bid for a book of travels from Newcastle? 
Or is it already advertised by Derby and Jackson? 

The swing of centuries is bundling all peoples 
nearer together. Princes may be at the top or the 
bottom, and Sultans too; but we are coming fast to 
reckon their weight and their force only by their 
sterling manhood. 

Who knows any thing of the whereabouts of the 
late Neapolitan King? who cares ? 

The Count de Paris goes up somewhere in the 
country, to somebody's preserve, to shoot a few 
grouse (we find it by accident in the Herald): it is 
only fashionable information. The same fashiona- 
ble journal tells us that the Due de Nemours some- 
where, at some time, gives a dinner-party. Itisa 
good dinner without a doubt; there ‘are nice people 
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at the dinner; there is wit and pleasant talk, and 
honhomie and Bordeaux, premier cru, But below, 
in the South, at our cousin’s, the Bourbon of Naples, 
there is a hurry and stampede, and packing of crown 
jewels. 

A man in red shirt-sleeves does the honors of what 
dinners they give in the palaces whose windows look 
on Vesuvius. And what a masterly quietude there 
is in this man Garibaldi, about whom vou and we 
ill talk most now! How he hovers there on the 
Sicilian coast, while the Neapolitan steamers are 


tacking to and fro! how he hovers—telling no secrets | 


of the plan that he matures—now sending forward a 
few thousands in boats, and presently signaling their 
return: seeing every thing, listening to every thing, 
disturbed by nothing: making a grand plunge now, 
as if he would pluck out the heart of this Bourbon 
tyrant, with his earnest little army of patriots; but 
it is only a feint. He summons them to him again, 


he eats his frugal supper: his bearing checks their | 


impatience ; and yet they are impatient, nay, they 
are fretful; Austria is maturing her plans of de- 
fense; diplomacy is busy to avert the fall of this 
Bourbon. But Garibaldi is imperturbable, uncom- 
municative, steadfast in his hope. And one day it 
is all accomplished. When the diners at the grand 
café of the Via Toledo were talking of his approach, 
and of his toilsome march through Calabria—look 

ing for him in some three days’ time—lo, he is there ! 
At the gate, in the street, at the palace. In the in- 
terval, between tyranny that was and the swift lib- 
erty that is, the shopkeepers had not time to put up 
their shutters, or the sentinels to be relieved at the 
doors of the opera. A nation never gained freedom 
so noiselessly and so swiftly. Let us tling up our 





cap here in the Derbyshire hills and say **} tea Gari- 
baldi!” and the clamor of the Derwent mills says— 
** Amen!” 

Let us excerpt this little talk of an English volun- 
teer-surgeon about the hero of Italy; we love the 
least details about such a man: 

**Patazzo Reate, Messtna, Arqust 12 

‘*T arrived here on the Sth inst., at six p.m. All 
the hotels being crowded the authorities accommo- 
dated me in the Palazzo de la Cita. This town, like 
Palermo, bears the aspect of acamp. There are re- 
joicings and hopes, but they are damped to some ex- 
tent by the Neapolitan occupation of the citadel. 
People have no doubt that Garibaldi will have all 
his own way. They have such confidence in his 
wisdom and omnipotence that if he should lose a 
battle it would be very hard to make them believe 
otherwise than that he did it intentionally, for some 
wise ulterior object. If he did miraculous things 
with 800 volunteers, what can he not do with from 
30,000 to 40,000 men, with Sicily in his possession 
and the whole of Europe applauding and rejoicing in 
his progress! The general cry is, ‘‘ Avanti!” The 
evening of my arrival I was told that the Dictator 
was at the Faro, two hours’ ride from this, where he 
has gone to embark for Calabria. Being anxious to 
lose no time I ran about in search of a cab to go to 
his head-quarters. I obtained one only by the aid 
of two guards with bayonets, sent by the authorities 
for the purpose. I arrived at the Faro at one in the 
morning, and presented myself to the General, who 
was on board the steamship Aberdeen, surrounded 
by his staff. He received me kindly—I may say, 
affectionately. ‘I heard about you,’ said he, ‘ and 
am very much obliged to you, and am very thank- 
ful to the kind English ladies who take such an in- 
terest in our cause.’ While he was reading the let- 
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ter of introduction I could not help putting my 
lenses at the proper focus to scrutinize that hero of 
modern history. His portrait in the /dlustrated 
London News is very correct. He is as gentle as a 
dove, and has a mild, placid countenance. He |} 
rather the gentleness of a woman than the ferocity 
of a soldier. He commands in an under tone, at 
when every body round him is full of anxiety, he is 
as cool as a cucumber. His dress is a red flannel 
shirt, rather the worse for the wear, a pair of gray 
trowsers, a black wide-awake, and a_ beautiful 
swerd; no coat or blouse. He introduced me to 
Medici, who was with him at the time, and to some 
other ofticers of his staff. He asked me to come on 
board with him. I left for Messina the same in- 
stant, to take my luggage, and returned to his head- 
quarters at five in the morning. The whole fore 
noon was spent in embarking an army of about 
5000 men upon three steamers, but in the afternoon 
he gave orders to land them again. In the evening 
they went all upon small boats and advanced toward 
Calabria, but he gave them orders to return. Last 
night and the night before last they advanced again. 
Fire opened upon them from the fort of Calabria and 
from six Neapolitan steamers, but our artillerv did 
not answer: they returned again to Faro. ‘There 
is no doubt he knows what he is about—it may be a 
manceuvre (who knows where he wishes to land 7) 
-but of one thing I can assure you, that the anxiety 
of our volunteers to land on the continent is inde- 
scribable. Now they are more reconciled to the 
manceuvre ; but the first day, when they were told 
to go again ashore, the dissatisfaction was audible. 
Some said there was a three-davs’ armistice; others 
that he received a tele rraphic dispateh of some ne- 
gotiations ; but they all looked very sad indeed. It 
was quite a pitiful aspect. Every one of them 








dreams of his entry into Naples, Rome, and ulti- 
mately into Venice.” 

If onlv Verona, and Mantua, and Peschiera could 
fall as easily as Naples has fallen! 

‘* If any traveler who has just done Rome, and is 
taking the Italian circuit before returning to his na- 
tive country, should chance to visit Venice, his im- 
pression will be the following: ‘I never was in a 
more quiet city in my life; it is dull—very dull 
but as to any signs of discontent, none exist. Now 
as no Venetian will trust any man whom he does 
not know well, so the stranger will never hear the 
truth: and the |! enetian Gazette no more dares to 
mention the nightly arrests than it does to recom- 
mend wholesome and useful reforms. ‘The stran- 
ger, therefore, betakes himself, in the cool of the 
evening, to the Piazza San Marco, lolls in luxury 
either at the Café Specchi, Florian, Suttilo, or any 
other, even the Quadri; and there, to the sound of 
beautiful music, played by one of the finest bands 
in Europe—for none can surpass the Austrian in 
that respect—he takes his ice, or his coffee, smokes 
his cigar, and puffs out his sorrows or his cares in 
the balmy air of an Adriatic breeze. The stranger 
is driven to this—for there are no theatres open— 
and as he knows no one, he speaks to no one; and 
his neighbor in the next chair, a spy, a sure spy of 
the polize, has in improvisatore talent of an Italian 
to fill up the gap in his report. The band is gone, 
the gas turned off from the iron branches which 
threw a blaze over the seventy-two musicians ; 
itinerant minstrels succeed. A host of vendors of 
shell-work, slippers, punches, and all sorts of arti- 
cles, rather disturb the luxury of the traveler's qui- 
et thoughts—for these vendors will not easily take 
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‘o’ for an answer, and import ine the calmest into 
‘Via-via.’ He rises fron 
we with wonder the tall Campanile which stands 

1 the and entices him to view 
the Piazzetta, the Column, the Island of St. Georgi 
» on the silvery rays which sparkle on the 
still 
ler has sp 


to write to the Z7imes t 


1 invTv 1 his ch iir, sur 


bright moonlight, 


iter. ll is still is death; silent as 
ive the trave 


Piazza, 


never was there 


nt his evening on th 


ind is willi 





since the leakv ark repos d on 
hamlet half so quiet, half 


That has 


il, any city, town, or 


itented, as Venice. 








e guard; every city has d; and 


narrow streets the soldiers 1 h in sin 





guard seems as long and minable 





s the s 





i-serpent. lave you a quick, observant 

. Mr. Traveler? ‘Yes.’ Very good. Just see 
every musket in this greatest of all cities is not 
1 and capped and ready for immediate use, and 

ul larly remark if vou can see one soldier with- 


npanion, Nev 
h of 


everlasting meet- 


r mind the 


ticers in white uniforms by 





i \ hundreds ; or 

i mu are inclined to see men and their numbers at 
or exercise, take a morning's stroll to the 

( »o di Marte, or look at the artillery on the Pi 


1, or count the guns pointed from the Island 


of St. Georgio, or go to the end of the railway bridge 


{remark how many forts you can number from 
th ill of the Botanical Garden to the Fort Hai- 
nau, and its ris close to it: or take a walk 
al the Lido to Mamaloco, and if you are not th 


dullest of all imaginable drones, the thought 
occur to you why all this military display, 
i ense fortilications, this eternal surveillance, if 
Venice is the quiet, dull ci \ it looks ? or i 


if this quietude is not the result of experience : 


‘What experience and what pruds ne 


pooh ! all these forts and soldiers are merely for d 
fe from invasion. Nonsense! discontent, in 
leed Why, I walk about from noon to midnight, 


nd have never heard a murmur of sedition, or eve 


slightest demonstration beyond a tricolored 


seen the 
ribbon tied to a pigeon’s neck. 

‘** And have you not remarked that all the Italian 
Ss wear condolas 
il f 
vou not aware that when the band played in 
oats under the windows of the Prince of Hesse, 
not a light was to be seen from any And 
when the music concluded by playing the Buona 


Sera, that at its conclusion hundreds of voices sud 


mourning? Do you see any 


wing an Austrian fresco on the Grand Can: 








house ? 


denly were heard singing to that favorite air, ‘ Ah, 
Ca lia! presto andate via de qua?’ Are you 
aware that at San Marco Church the preacher was 


hissed for his remarks upon Garibaldi, that upward 
» and that 
because the 


f thirty arrests took place in consequence 
three cafés were ordered to be closed 
spies had reported that the hissing was arranged the 
night previous? The Venetians, wittily enough, re- 
venged themselves by singing, as the cafés were be- 
ing closed, ‘ Un altra volta per carita.’ 

** Bless me! and do you ¢ ill 
There are more straws to show the direction of the 
wind. 

‘** Do you want reasons for discontent? I 
Now listen to this: 


this discontent ? 


will 


cive you enough. In the first 


place, the taxation of the Venetian provinces is six~- 
ty per cent., so that if you, Mr. Traveler, had one 
thousand a year, you would not feel very contented 
if an absolute Government took six hundred of it. 
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You would not feel verv enamored of t) 
which arrested any of your friends, and placed your 
1 Nv trial, 


eopardy, and who, without a 
without vou 


or form of trial, or mockery of trial, or 


being informed for what you were arrests da. 


self in the same | 


sent 


you 
the marshes 


away to an unhealthy prison, situated on 


of the Danube. 





’r if vou had a sister who was ill, 

l went go out of the king- 
it ie baths recommended by the docto re- 
ceived f If you are well enough to tray 





el, you are well enough to remain. You can not 
go.’ Or if vou had estates in other countries where 
revolution has begun, and you ventured then to go, 





1 that your name was ] lacarded « the Ri 
lL else where, rtable ass ran 


four mon 


with the comfi 


that, 


t, if you did not return withi 
estates would | 


hs, your 


sequestrated first, and sold after 


ward, and you knew it was no little threat by tl 
fact of its huving been alre yt l »¢ 
—and that even if you were allowed to leave 


country for three months, you might have to suffer 
the i 
see V¢ 
( vant 
Or what 


Vicenza, 


indignity of having your stockings taken off, to 


1 conveyed no letters, as happened latel 
one of the first noblemen in Veni 
the the Countess 


who had a visit from the 


think vou of case of 





who had a letter in his hand? ‘ This letter is from 
vour husband, Madame. He refers to H. and L 
und M. = *Who do these letters re ‘TI can 
not tell,’ answered the Countess ; never seen 
the letter ‘Oh, then, perh ps your memory will 


be better by a little solitude; come to prison 


} 

Countess had very lately been contined, and was 
suckling the infant; if another nurse had not been 
found might have diced. These are trifles, 


the child 
vou say. Wel 
men to the amount of 5t 
to take in Piedmont. They 
on the Rialto, and called upon to return. If they 
do so, what they to expect ? They have to 
ption—that of course—the Aus- 


ot such 


l, what think you of this? 


000 ha 








servi are ali 


have 


i cordial re¢ 


expect 


7 

trian poli fools as to scare the bi 
Phe returt 
under surveillance, to be arrested shortly aft 


» are l 
they intend to entrap. 


is made to join the army, of which no ¢ who has 
not seen the discipline can for a moment estimate 
the punishment ; so that the very fear of the pun 
ishment keeps these people from returning; and 


then their prop 
for the benelit of 


rtv is contiseated, and certainly 


» next of kin.” 





Wurruer is bound that great array of vessel 
which Garibaldi is reported as assembling together 
in the Bay of Naples? Which way shall he march 
with that that grows by thousands to every 


army 
1 not be against La- 
moriciere, for lians, pouring down 
the g the Austrian and 
Hibernian forces of the great mercenary ; it can not 
ntingent of Rome, for this 
is only a private guard of a superannuated old gen- 


league of his progress It « 
already the Sardi 
cll 


from north, are expul 


be against the French « 
tleman, who, even before this, may take the whim 
to remove his household to qui ter lodgings, where 
ard shall be nee de d. 
Garibaldi has too large a heart, 
faith, to forget Venetia ; y well happen 
that the great Southern army shall pass the winter 
months around Verona. In such case, how far will 
North Germany sustain the Austrian claims in It 
How far and how long will France stand neu 





no body 
and too large a 
and it may 





“iet 
aly f 
tral ? 

And if Venice sees day again, will the liberating 
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army cross the Gulf, and become Hungarian volun- 
teers? And will the Greeks of Turkey, taking hint 
from Russia, whose legions, rumor says, are thick- 
ning every week on the borders of the Danubian 
Drincipalities, declare for independence? And next, 
the Christians of Syria ? 

Tue Oriental puzzle is not unlike that of Italy. 
Dotare in course of solution. 

In the East is the head of a great religious sect, 
whose temporal power is on the wane ; in the West 
is another, whose power, even as we write, is flick- 
ering with its last blaze: the last chronicler of its 
splendor being some ardent Irish volunteer, who 
writes fulsome letters to the Cork Advertiser. Wars 
and blood in times gone have cemented the bases of 
Islamite power in the East, as they have cemented 
those of Papish power in Italy. What to do with 
Rome is the diplomatic riddle of the West; and 
what to do with Constantinople must be the riddle 
of the next few years in the East. The engrossing 
ind traditionary authorities in each must bend. 
Civilization crowds them from their seats: the 
world does not listen longer to Papal bulls, or to 
the prayers they say in mosques. In both countries 
the struggle is the same—to make citizens out of 
subjects; to give wider and freer range to thought 
and to action. The Turk, stimulated by wholesome 
threats, may give better justice to his Greek de- 
pendents than the Austrian gave to the Lombard ; 
but his misfortune is that if he gives justice to the 
Christian, he gives power—a power that must iney- 
itably overweigh and outmatch the effeminacy of 
the Mohammedan. Fuad Pacha has done nobly 
thus far in Syria; but let all the Sultan’s ministers 
and officers act as nobly, and the Sultan’s power is 
ruined. Let him declare strict justice always as 
this Syrian ofticer has done, and the masculine en- 
ergy of the Christian subjects will grow as surely 
into a controlling and administrative power in the 
state as the sun shines. 

This parallelism between Italy and Turkey was 
set forth, during the summer of the Lombard war, 


by a Russian writer (M. Tchikhatchev), in a pam- | 


phlet bearing title ** Italie et Turquie.” His idea was 
that the two countries must advance together; and 
that the complete regeneration of Italy would be 
lily followed, if not attended, by the complete 
regeneration of Turkey. From a Russian stand- 
point it is easy to conceive of an easy and simple 





pe 


stantine’s fleet in the Bosphorus ; but for Western 
Europeans the solution of the Oriental question has 
its difficulties. France, England, Russia, and Ger- 
many all covet the most magnificent site in Europe. 
It is in the keeping of a party too feeble to hold it 
long, even if unattacked ; and far too feeble to hold 
it fora moment, in case of serious attack. A map 
published not tong ago in Paris (about the date of 
the famous Persigny letter) marks down Constanti- 
nople as neutral territory, and the seat of a Euro- 
pean Congress; the fortresses demolished ; and the 
Sea of Marmora silloné by coursers of the five great 
Powers. The map, it may be observed, gave the 
Rhine as the eastern boundary of France; it gave 
Austria in a highly depleted state ; Greece immense- 
ly enlarged; Suez, and Gibraltar, and the Danish 


chroniclers of the last papal triumphs. We have 
one of their letters just now under our eye, which 
is quite too good not to print. It is signed Richard 
A. O'Carrol, and the Dublin Morning News says of 


it: ‘*God bless the true son, the true Christian, and 
the brave Irishman whose letter this is!” 

We quote a part only : 

‘Now I will give you a description of what I 
have seen since I came here in this great and im- 
mortal city. I saw the Pope the first Sunday I w: 
here. He passed by in his carriage, with a grand 
guard, all nobles, followed by cardinals. He saw 
us standing in the streets—there were two along 
with me; when we saluted him he put out his hand 
and gave us his blessing. I have seen the stairs 
our Saviour was brought up by Pilate to be shown 
to the people. You must go up those stairs on your 





knees, at every step a prayer; there are twenty-four 
steps altogether. You have a great reward for do- 
ing this; vou can not go up unless on your knees. 
Not ten yards from where I am now is the spot 
where St. Laurence was roasted on a gridiron; there 
is a chapel alongside of it, and a nunnery also. Yes- 
terday a priest from the Irish College brought me 
to the festival of St. John and St. Paul, martyrs, in 
the chapel of the Passionists; he there'showed me 
the exact spot where these martyrs suffered; it was 
beautifully covered with flowers, a few of which I 
send you; I took them off the spot myself; he then 
showed me where their bodies were encased in a 
marble box or coffin under the altar—any one could 
see them. I have been in the Colosseum, which 
was built before Christ; it was used for putting 
Christians to death by wild beasts, under the Roman 
Emperor Nero. I have also seen the chains that 
bound St. Peter when he was on this earth; they 
are only seen once a year by the people; I had the 
part that bound round his leg around my neck, which 
was a great favor to have, or even to kiss it. I have 
been in St. Peter's, that great and mighty church 
where the Pope officiates. There are four thousand 
columns outside it, and each column is as large as 
the ones under the Post-office in Dublin. On Fri- 
day, the 29th of June, the Feast of St. Peter and 
Paul, I went to the church of St. Peter's; heard 
mass—the Pope celebrated mass. It was one of the 
most mecniticent sights I ever beheld. He was sur- 
rounded by cardinals, bishops, priests, and guards 
of honor. He has one regiment of noble guards; 


these are composed of all young noblemen and 
regeneration of Turkevy—to wit, the Admiral Con- | 


Sound, free; Jerusalem, the seat of a pleasant | 


Christian patriarchate, presided over by the Pope. 
A very pretty map to iook upon! 


princes; also he has a guard of the most respecta- 
ble young men in the city, all splendidly dressed. 
Twenty-four of the Irish Brigade formed part also 
of his guard—I had the honor of being one of the 
number; after mass he gave us his benediction and 
blessing; he then was carried by eight men on a 
raised chair, splendidly decorated with gold—cardi- 
nals, bishops, priests, guards of honor, and we had 
the honor of being his body-guard. He is the iden- 
tical picture of his likeness you see in Sackville 
Street ; a fine old man, with a splendid voice—you 
can hear him all over the chapel.” 

But all of the Irish Brigade are by no means so 
happy as Richard O'Carrol, who had the ineffable 
satisfaction of placing round his neck the chains that 
bound St. Peter's legs. 


Dents O'Keere, whose letter addressed to a Brit- 


| ish consul we quote, shows far less hilarity, and as 


We spoke just now of Irish volunteers as the | 


much less of Papal fervor. 
He writes from Spoleto under date of August 4: 
“Dear Sir—I approach you with this memorial 
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on behalf of myself ninetv others, all 
British subjects, in prison in this town, confined in 
the citadel, for refusing to sign the oath of allegiance 
to his Holiness for four years. We badly situ- 
not having proper food and hud- 
We are closely 


ruards placed on us night and 








and about 





are 
ee “din every way, 

ed together on some dirty straw. 
n , havin 
lay, wih h preve 


fin yvtwog 





nts us from getting a clean sheet 
f paper to address you. Dear Sir, we are ignorant 
f the length of time we are to be here, and we now 


laim protection as British subjects from you, hoping 

1 will exert to 
imediately, ai home. We are tifteen 
ivs in prison, suffered greatly in health 
Your memorialists 
Sir, 





your intluence have us 
id sent 
and h 
rom such close confinement. 


in dutv bound, 


spec 


now 
ave 
us 
I remain, 
Di 


man writes 


will ever pray.- your 





tful servant, Nis OKerere.” 

Another unhappy 
late of Rome, August 7: 

‘From information I have recently received I 
reason to believe that the Irish in Spoleto are 
ubordinate and discontented state. It 

said that outbreak occurred there the 
iy, to quell which the Roman Carabinieri were 


as follows, under 


} 
ive 


i very ins 


other 


called in by Colonel Pimodan, contrary to the wishes 
of the officer commanding the Irish Brigade; that 
re than one Irishman was cut down by the Cara 


binieri, one, it is said, by Colonel Pimodan himself, 


d that a very ill feeling will arise between the 
Irish and Roman troops in consequence of this col- 
lision. It is further stated that General Lamori 
ciere is desirous of distributing the Irish among 
various foreign regiments, instead of forming them 


into a distinct Irish Brigade; and that he is not f 
vorable to the Irish officers, and would be glad of an 
opportunity planting them by young men of 
ood family from the 
carcity of commissions, are now serving in th 
ranks of the Papal army. It is also said that th: 

ish clergy here are much offended at the treat- 
ment which their countrymen serving as volunteers 
have met with from the Papal Government. Num- 
bers continue to leave the brigade. On the Ist inst. 
fifty discharged volunteers left Civita Vecchia for 
Marseilles, and I have just learned that fifty more 
are about to be sent away 

The Irish Brigade hardly be popular any 
where in Italy just now. It is really quite a pity 
that so much of Irish enthusiasm should have been 
squandered so vainly in attempting to uphold the 
tyrannies of Italy. The days of modern Rome, if 
will be made funny with the story of 
Irish Brigade. 


a- 


of suy 


from other countries, who, 


can 


ever written, 
the 


€ editor's Dh Drawer. 


J OVEMBER has a bad name, and, by 
& consent, takes rank as the dullest and dreariest 
month of the year. It is never dull and dreary with 
the Drawer. Perpetual summer, sunshine all the 
year, is with the Drawer, its readers, and writers ; 
and, if it were not for the almanac, they would know 
no Nove mber, 

‘*The Woman in White!” Have you read it? 
It has had a run through the pages of the Weekly, 
and is now out in a volume—a strangely thrilling 
story, that winds itself all about the heart and the 
head of the reader with a mysterious fascination and 
power that may not be told. Read it, reader; for if 
vou of the sort who love to laugh when wit is 
o feel when the hand of a mas- 
springs in the soul, 


common 





are 
vou are one t 


ter touches the deep 


abroad, 














DRAWER 


key of the 
heads or introduction 
This he does, 


which is the soul of wit, bu 





Drawer 
S$ to the 
not for 
t rath- 


rhe man who keeps the 
habit of cutting off the 
most of the letters he rece 
the sake of brevity, 





ives, 





er because he is the modestest man in the whole es- 
tablishment, and blushes to sound jh , ch 
these letters bestow on his work ie gets that 
it is not his work. The Drawer is lively or dull 
its friends make it. It is a lake into which th 
laughing streams are running from a thousand hills, 
ind in a drought the Drawer is dry. But th se let- 
ters begin with assurat like the follo from 
the interior of Virginia: 

‘Dear Drawer,—I write to vou as a fr 1 


Indeed, I do not knov 





visits and delis 


without your monthly 1d 
Our mornings and eve are gladd 





gentle 


what we 


humor of 
have 

are not reading “but en 
home Phe hildren re 


your pages, and the tl 
ead enliven many an ho 
jovin 


rard the 


ge the qui t of 
Drawer 








their special wens asures, and the remarks they make 
I sometimes think, are as quaint and striking as th 
soydegn a little ones vou record 

R friends among the clergy write frequently to 
the Drawer, and manv of the best i 
pleasantest stories, with a moral that makes men 
better to remember, are from their pure pens rhe 
newspapers, within the last month, have chronicled 
the sudden death of an able and excellent divine, in 


of life, already known as an author 
und evidently fitted 

He 
d his apprecis i 
most lovable traits 


the prim 3 
preacher, 
the Church. 
tributors, ar 
of the 
acter. 


and 


was one of our 





ANOTHER friend writes from Bangor, Maine 











™ Tothe man whe Ss ps the key to the Drawer: 
By little ones have been treated rather s bily 
by the Drawer of late—the August Number, just 
Bel not being illuminated by a single chubby 
face; and, as a matter of course, I, in common with 
the greater = of your readers, am justly very in- 


rh int. Casting about, however, to discover who 


was the owner of the Drawer, in order that I might 
have the satisfaction of giving him a good sound 
thrashing for his negligence, I was startled by the 
discovery that the Drawer belonged to nobody in 


and to every 
Drawer’ fi 
being 


body in general; that the 
ned a sort of joint stock 
¢ bound to put in his share 


particular, 
‘readers of the 
company, evé 





ry one 


in order to enjoy the benefits of the concern. The 
editor of the Drawer has nothing to do with its con- 
tents further than taking care that nothing out of 


the 
the 
osed all the 

v the ed- 





the gets inside. The ‘relish’ for which 
Drawer is so famous is owing to the reality of 
incidents which it chronicles. If I suy te 
good things in the Drawer were mad 


way 


itor, I would throw it out of the wi e yw, ‘just as | 
would a bottle which I had reason to suppose was 
made up in some of your New York distilleries. I 


send the following as an installment of the debt 
which I have long been owing the Drawer: 

‘*Our little Mamie is just four years old, 
in my own and her mother’s opinion, the prettiest, 
funniest, loveliest little four-year old in all 
the world or out of it. She has only 
is to say, only one thing that would be 


and is, 


wisest, 


one fault—that 
a fault in 
isn’t a 
it of thinking 


any body else, 1 rut somehow, it seems to me, 


fault in her—and that is, she has a hal 
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i tthe te too much of herself. ‘ Cousin John’ is a clerk 
in a hardware store down town, and comes up every 
Sunday evening to take tea with us. He came up a 
few weeks ago, and taking Mamie, as usual, on his 
knee, began to talk to her. After he had exhaust- 

1 his stock of fairy stories, the following dialogue 

k place: 
‘Mamie, don’t you want to go down to the store 
ith me to-morrow afternoon ?’ 
‘No’ (ve Ty ¢ decidedl 
‘Why not i 
‘B cat 
* Because a i?” 
‘I've been down a dozen times already, and 
have seen every thing there is there.’ 
‘Come, Mamie, do go with me. I'll show vou 
all the axes, and saws, and hammers, and nails, and 
planes, oe , and hoes, : 1 guns, 
and pisto nda great big brass cannon, so big that 
it takes a a rse to draw it, and , t big cannon. 
balls, so big that Johnnw’ (her 
er) ‘couldn't lift one of them, an 
Well’ (hesitatingly, and with a look of per 
plexity that surprised John and myself), ‘Tl go, 
John.’ 
“She didn’t say another word except ‘ves’ and 


‘no’ and her prayers during the evening, and all th 








iovels, a 








-ven-ve r old broth- 











next forenoon preserved a gravity which astonished 
and alarmed her mother, wl 
discover the cause, and naturally imavined her to be 
ill; forgot a4 feed her kitten, and didn’t ask for her 
doll, which had been put away Saturday evening on 
the hi h > lf in the closet, at all during the fore- 
noon. In due time John came for her, and on their 


10 was whollv unable to 


arrival at the store, true to his promise, he com 
menced to show her all the wonders. Mamie did 

ule question, whereat 
John was not a lit oh amazed, it was so different 
from the little chatter-box to whom he had exhib 

ited the same articles a week or two before. Mamie 
impatient and fidgety, and at last broke out 
with, ‘Oh dear, John! I’ve seen all these things be 


fore, : l 


inv remarks, or ask a 


make 





prrew 





nd know all about them; but where’s vour 
"John? Show me your “so forth!” J 





want to see your Ji 

**He had promised to show her the pistols, and 
guns, and so for‘h—a new article, certainly !” 

A CORRESPONDENT here in town writes to the 
Drawer, and assures us that the following incident 
happened in his experience, which is very likely, as 
we h ive received the same story from others as oc 
curring in theirs. Old stories turn up again in real 
life as well as in print. He says: 

My parents live in the conntry, up the North 
River. My partner in business was going up there, 
und I gave him a letter to the family, requesting 
them to send me a parcel by him on his return. 
He called at the house just as the family had finish- 
ed dinner, and they asked him to take a seat at the 
table. I had three unmarried sisters at home, and 
the girls, anxious to apologize for the scanty meal, 
said that it was not very inviting, did not think he 
could make a meal, ete. He, in turn, became anx- 
ious to say something, and remarked: ‘ 7’here was 
plenty, such as it was!’ The old lady and girls 
blushed up to the eyes. If their faces were red, his 
was scarlet: and, wishing to correct his blunder, he 
said: ‘ /t was g00 le nough, what there was of it “oo 


Wixa Rocers, of Vermont, has been frequently 
in the Drawer, and stands a fair chance to get his 
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due, It is now some vears since he was first ré port 
weer sort of man—a tyrant husband, who 
loved to torment his wives in the strangest of all 
wavs, making their lives miserable almost t 
belief. We have another . etter respecting his secu id 
better-half, which, in ju > to her respected mem 
ory, we insert, as a suitab he ituary notice : 
‘Having seen in a ae number of the Drawer 
ome anecdotes of the eccentric Wing Rogers, with 
statement that, after his persecutions of poor Becky, 
his hg atient first wife, he ‘caught a Tartar’ in the 
, | wish to say that the fact was that, instead of 
~ irtar, he got a sensi/le woman, wl« 





ed as a qu 











ortable, 
‘IT remember well the circumstances of the mar 


to respect herself and to make him comf 


riage, as I heard them narrated some years ago by a 
very respectable old gentleman, when the subject of 
Mr. Rogers’s oddities was brought up. Feeling the 

help-meet in his family, and probably 
¢ that his ingenuity of torture might grow dull 
from want of exercise, he set about seeking another 





wift 
* Te ed off one morning on horseback, taking 
with him a aie upon , an 
house of a female aequaintanee, upon whom he had 
Lhis eves. He fow 
wash-tub. The good woman, who was perfectly 





aware of all his oddities and the circumstances of 
his former marriage, welcomed him without slack- 
ening her diligence at her employ1 ‘ 
no embarrassment in her deport: 
was apparently great cordiality : er, 

talked freely, and continu: d to wash bus ) Wiil 

out much cireumlocution he made known his errand, 


and was frankly aee pt ad. The call Heieetatin washed 








on busily, carefully and deliberately examining each 
irticle to ascertain if ev 
he exacting old fe 
faculties in exercise, 

‘If thee consents to the 


place immediately, as my affairs are urgent.’ 


v spot was effaced. but, 


ow, probal ly to k ep his 





1 
] 
il 


said 


arriage it must take 





‘“*To this she assented; and it was finaby ar- 
ranged that the marriage should take place av the 
moment. The good woman wiped the suds from 
her ha na and arms, and a neighboring Justice soon 
made them man and wife 

: at a conclusion of the ceremony he ordered his 
wife to mount the horse behind him, and proceed to 
mill; thence to his house, without further ceremony 
or preparation. 

* Nay,’ she responded, quiet) 





v, ‘that was nt in 
the bargain; thee asked me to marry thee imme 
diately, and I have done so; and whenever thee 
brings a suitable conveyance I will return home 
with thee.’ 

he old fellow found it in po sible to alter her 
resolution, and after a time came for her, and she 1 
turned with him to his house, and endeavored, like 
a sensible, prudent woman, to order his affairs as be 
came a good wife, not minding his exactions unless 
they proceeded bevond all bounds of reason. 

‘One day he came in from the field, and ordered 
his wife to bring him a pitcher of water from the 
spring. She went cheerfully and readily, and 
brought the water. He received it from her hand, 
and looking into the vessel declined to drink, on the 
plea that there was a straw in it, and pouring it out 
on the ground ordered her to bring another. She 
did so, and, this time, took good care to ascertain 
that it was perfectly pure and irreproachable. Wiith- 
out drinking, he poured it out, and ordered her to 
go the ¢hird time. She did so, and returned; and 
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1 at a convenient distance, she dashed the whole 
contents over his person. He spluttered and gasped 
at the suddenness of the cold bath; and when suf- 
ficiently recovered, he looked up at the calm, quiet 
countenance beside him, and spoke out, 

‘There! that’s done like a sensible woman! If 
Becky had done that years ago, she would have 
made a good husband of me.’ 

‘‘ It is reported that the couple lived in a tolera- 
ble degree of comfort and harmony to the end of 
their union, she adapting her ‘treatment,’ as the 
loctors say, to the exigencies of the case.” 

Aw editorial friend in Indiana contributes “ two 
mites” from his part of the country : 

**At one of the bi-annual terms of the Marshal 
Circuit Court, Judge S presiding, the parties, 
having called their jury, entered into trial, exam- 
While 


the counsel for the plaintiff was enthusiastically en- 





ined their witnesses on both sides, res 





gaged in presenting and arguing his case, a cow in 
the court-house yard kept up a constant bellowing 
immediately back of the Judge’s seat, which an- 
noved him to such an extent that he yelled out, 
with quite a crooked face, ‘Mr. Sheriff, drive that 
This so interrupted 
counsel in his strain of eloquence as to induce 
to retort: ‘1 suppose, if your Honor please, 
that she was only bellowing for her calf, and I should 
think you would be the last to complain!’ 


cow away, or have it done!’ 
the 


him 


* Down on the Wabash and Erie Canal, a year or 
two ago, quite a crowd of passengers on a 
friend, George M‘L——, who is 
iderable of a ‘wag’ when he is in the humor for 
it. He is one of those ‘ Hail fellows well met,’ 
and having seen some of the ladies putting on some 
extra airs, as he thought (though unusually famil- 
concluded to tell 
marvelous stories about the West and 
He described to them, at the 
dinner-table, many scenes on the Tippecanoe River, 


among 
packet was my 


iar with him), for travelers, he 
them 


some 


Western s« enery. 


just as we were passing the point where it emptied 
into the Wabash, one of which was a cave, which 
was supposed to be unfathomable, from the accounts 
given by explorers, and the entrance to which was 
a hole not larger than a flour-barrel. ‘* Well, ladies, 
just before I left home this entire bluff, as one of 
those * landslides,” tumbled into the river, includ- 
ing about an acre in all,’ 
“*Ta! me, Mr. M‘L—. 
hole ?” 

“*Well, it left the hole sticking out about ten 
feet !’” 


What became of the 


A MicuiGan ‘ parient,” rejoicing in a little Ella, 
writes: 

‘‘Last evening, just before going to bed, Ella 
having remembered she had left her stool (a favorite 
piece of furniture of hers) out under a tree, where 
she had spent the afternoon in company with an 
imaginary tea-party, cried out to her elder sister, 
‘Cleaty! Cleaty! you must go now, right away, 
and bring my stool in, before it gets covered all up 
with dark!” 


Anp another proud sire in the State of Kentucky 
records the following striking sentiment as bursting 
from the bosom of his first-born, eating an ear of 
corn. He writes: 

‘* While at dinner several days ago, my boy, two 
years old, was eating an ear of corn which had not 
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been thoroughly cleaned of the silk. Suddenly stop 
ping, and apparently very much out of patience, he 
exclaimed : 

‘** Whoever made this torn didn’t make it right.’ 

“*Why, Willie?” , 

‘** Tause it’s dot hair all next to the stin.’ 

“T give it to you in his ve ry we rds.” 

THe progress of ‘* Young America” is wonderful. 
Read: 

‘* Our Charlie, the other day, was riding with his 
father on the Bloomingdale Road (New York), and 
was very much interested in the scene around him, 
He talked a great deal about horses and light-wag- 
ons, and was incessantly wishing for something to 
turn up to race with. He took a look behind him 
to see if any thing ‘fast’ was coming, and seeing one 
f the regular trotters coming after them, turned 
round, made a grab for the reir 
in a most excited manner: ‘Hurray, 
Here comes a fast c 
‘in, Lemons !’” 


, and screamed out 
papa, hurray! 
Go 


ab! Let your old nag out! 


A CORRESPONDENT in Utah Territory sends a very 
amusing anecdote to the Drawer, but the profanity 
of the talk excludes it from our pages. We print 
nothing here that may not be read in the family, 
with the ladies and children all around us. We may 
be a tritle more fastidious than they are in Mormon 
dom, but we have a notion that all the “ bad words” 
ought to be skipped when the ladies are around— 
and when they not, as well. Begging pardon 
for this preachment, the Drawer begs to hear from 
its territorial friend again. 


are 


‘*Briow I give you,” says a valued contributor, 
“the 
Tennessee, going to prove the identity of a party 


‘non-committal’ evidence of a gentleman in 


who had been arrested for passing counterfeit money. 
It was given me by a distinguished member of the 
bar of that State : 

“LAWYER. ‘State to the Court and jury where 
you first saw the defendant.’ 

‘*Wurness. ‘According to niy best recollection, 
the first time I ever saw the defendant I was stand- 
ing on my porch, or in the street in front of my 
door, or I might have been sitting on my horse; my 
horse was hitched to the rack, with his head a little 
to the right of the rack, or it might have been turn 
eda little to the left, or he might have been turned 
around with his tail to the rack; I won't be positive 
as to his position. The defendant was passing about 
a panel or a panel and a half from me (a panel 
might be from eight to thirteen feet long). He was 
either going southeast toward Mr. F——’s, or he was 
going northwest toward Mr. N——’s. 

‘*Lawyer. ‘Never mind that. What kind of a 
hat did he have on?’ 

‘*Wirness. ‘He had on 4 nice hat, Sir—such a 
hat as a gentleman might wear. I think it was a 
black hat, but it might have been a brown hat; it 
was a high hat, or a hat like a high hat; it was ei- 
ther a fur hat, or a silk hat, but it might have been 
a felt hat. It may have bulged a little in the mid 
dle, or it may have been a straight hat, or a bell 
crowned hat; or it may have run up into what is 
called a sugar-loaf hat. Now it might have been 
like the Attorney-General’s hat, and it might have 
had no resemblance whatever to his hat, and been 
like the hat sitting by his honor; or it may have 
been a castor. I think it was pulled down a little 
before and turned up a little behind, but it may have 
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been pulled down behind and turned up before ; or | 
it may have been straight before and behind, and 
turned up a little on the sides. It was either a soft 
hat, or a hard hat, or it may have been a Quaker 
hat. At all events, I am pretty certain he had a 
hat on; but in this I may possibly be mistaken—for 


it might have been a evp.’’ 


A censvs-MAN in Sullivan County, Pennsylvania, | 
came to the house of Hiram Wilson.* He was not | 
it home, but his wife was. She is not as bright as 
women generally, and in course of his inquiries he 
asked her age, to which she replied : 

**T was twenty-six vears old when I was married. 
Was married two years when Bill was born. Bill 
was four years old when Ann was born. Ann was 
ten years old when Charley was born. Now you 
tell me how old I am.” 

SOLUTION OF THE RIDDLE IN THE AUGUST 

NUMBER. 

Your threatened “rod in pickle,” Mister Poet, 

Is neither “trod” nor ** pickled,” and you know it. | 

In flexile usefulness, all lithe and green, 

On every church-yard willow living seen, 

liow could you represent it as ‘*in pickle,” 


Unless in very wantonness to tickle 

| y held, or be afflicted 
e of which your pen's convicted? 
Take half the name of congregated porkers, 
And half the verb which taxable New Yorkers 
See oft exemplified, with wondrous skill, 
By ‘*city fathers” on a “little bill,” 
When foreign guests receive their hospitality: 
The two make up your whole in its totality. 
On trees it grows; of late on railroads too; } 


It's good for boys, and well deserved by you. 


















Jvncr G—, one of the Supreme Court Justices 
in the Eighth Judicial District of the State of New 
York, is no less noted for his keen sense of wit and 
ready pleasantries than for his profound juridical 
knowledge and his impartial conduct on the bench. 

On one occasion, on the trial of a cause, when the 
question arose as to the admission of the wife as a 
witness where the husband was a party to the action, 
the Judge promptly decided that, under the present 
rule of practice, no distinction was made as to the 
admission of witnesses: that the last Legislature 
had virtually dissolved the marriage relation so far 
as rules of law practice went. In confirmation of 
this statement one of the counsel referred to a note 
in Howard's New York Code of Practice in the Su- 
preme Court under the Act: 





“ Concerning the Rights and Liabilities of TTusband and 
; Wife. 

‘‘Norr.—There seems to be a slight discrepancy in the 
title of this Act as compared with its principal provisions. 
The more appropriate title would be ‘ An Act for Divorce 
between Husband and Wife, a vincuwlo matrimonii, as it 
respects property; and for the more effectually abolishing 
the feminine gender.’ —EnpitTon.” 





Immediately upon the utterance of the last two 
words, the Judge replied, ‘‘I think the editor is 
wrong; and, under the sanction of the ermine, I 
must correct his statement : 

‘**No! the gender remains, by a law that’s Divine; 
‘Tis the wife that is changed to a mere concubine!'" 
For five minutes or more the old court-house rang | 

with the shouts of merriment, in which members of 

the bar, jurors, suitors, and spectators all heartily 
united, 





AMERICAN eloquence is rapidly becoming superior 





| of your task, I would have you remen 


| opments and productions of 
that as you 


out to be 
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to the sublimest of the Persian or Chinese. In on 
of the lowa newspapers we find the report of a Sab 
bath-school celebration, where the children wer 
welcomed in a speech by Mr. Newton Barthlow. We 
can give only the first paragraph and the last—th 
middle being like them, and a little more so: 

* We welcome you, young frieuds, on this delightful 
morning tothe summer splendors of * God's first Tempk 
This interview is the realization of a prospective event y 
had hardly dreamed we would be so personally favored ; 
it is the fulfillment of a hope we had seriously apprehen 
ed might be a painful reverse. But we are permitted t 









yur circle—to tread the enameled sward in 
n with you; to y the mort minstrels 
e myriad gondoliers of the melodious beauties of t 
new-born moon, and with enchanted visions, to witr al 





appreciate the pastoral loveliness around and the 
above us. As I direct my enraptured gaze upon you 
your eyes eloquent with opulent ecstasy, your happy liy 
merry with mirthful converse, my h goes out to y 
to revel in the impassioned delight of y 











* * * * * * 
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a close slight trepidation lest 


lectual repast may have not exactly rege 


intel 








have been instructed and inf 





ve come out this mort 





} and be partakers of his lovely works—that as you have 
been taught the theory of the richness, so you have com 





brought in practical compen 
sence of his mighty constructors—th 
taught to solemnly express you 

heavenly benediction from the conta 
This mornin 





you are better prepar 
l me, and that your visi 
bied and moulded from the warmer 
heart, and you should be thoughtful, to 
of longing expectations f little doubts 
and hopes you are kindly privileged 
‘neath the softening influence of this be 





a more Z 










scarcely a cloud-stain on the unrufiled surface of the 

without a portent of a tempest to mar your dreams, 

to feast with rapturous guests on the golden apples 
' ” 


childhood’s thoughtless rhapsodie 

A CORRESPONDENT at Williamsport, Pennsylva- 
nia, sends a choice specimen of the epistolary art 
from one of his clients in the West. There were 
several members of a family whose assignment it 
was necessary to get to a land warrant. One of the 
sisters resided in the Hoosier State, and upon writ 
ing to her for her signature, he received the follow- 
ing answer: 


Mr. ( L —: iwillan 
as to what you ask me to do i wish yo 
and if it is What i think it is i never will 
ment untill you pay me my share for th 








yallow dog as long as he will with me for i now am able 
for him and now will let him know the difference between 
a Bumble bee and a hornet and I never will give my name 
untill Eliza, and Sarah and Robert sends me a letter and 
tella me what th i it and they must put a 
lock of herer in it so that i will know that it is theres and 
then if you will send me 50 dollers with the land warrent 
and then i will sign it but not Without it and if he will do 
that you can send it to John Gruber atturney of M——, 
M—— County, ind. 
** plese to rite a little planer the next time.” 





A TENNESSEAN says: “I send you one of the best 
specimens of ‘ wit’ which has ever come under my 
observation, or, indeed, under that of any other. If 
you will give it a place in your Drawer you will 
much oblige,” etc. We give it a place, but do not 














EDITOR’S 


agree with our correspondent in his estimation of its 
relative merit: 

‘A dashing young widower in one of the South- 
ern States, by the name of * Fowler,’ took quite a 
lil toa your ¢ lady whose name was ‘Cloud,’ 





HiKIN 


and whose flashing eyes dealt largely in electrical 


influences. During their courtship, which was 
somewhat a public affair—town and country drives 
being the order of the day—the gentleman's friends 


frequently expressed their regret at his becoming so 
‘hbeclouded.’ After their marriage one of them con- 
ratulated him on the happy occasion, at the same 
time expressing the hope that, though long ‘ be 
clouded,’ he would have clear sunshine before him 
the rest of his days. A by-stander at this shook his 
head, and gravely replied that, invariably, when 
‘Clouds’ turned ‘ Fowler’ you might look out for 





qua 


A rrrenp who does not live a thousand miles 
away, writes: 

‘** During the Japanese procession in your city it 
was our good fortune to have an excellent position 
inside the railings of Dr. ’s church. In front 
of us stood a brother clergyman and his wife, who 
evidently was not much acquainted with the city or 
city life, as she plied so many questions to her next 
neighbor, a tall, straight, well-formed man, with 
the smoothest, cleanest, and most shining bald head 
I have ever seen. 





was a well-known physician of the city. The lady, 
touching the Doctor upon the shoulder, asked: ‘Can 
you tell me, Sir, why, with such a fine large window 
as that over our heads, they do not open it to admit 
light and air into the church ?’ 

“The Doctor, taking off his hat, and politely 
making her a 
different kinds of churches ia this city. do 
admit and are glad to receive light from without ; 
but this one is permitted only to receive light from 
wit 


Some d 


’ 
im. 


** The good lady’s husband laughed most heartily, } 
I must tell | 


winding up with: ‘Ha, ha, ha—good! 
the Doctor of that.’” 

Tue following bit of marine literature, from one 
of the serials in a New York weekly paper, is recom- 
mended to the especial notice of sea-faring men by an 
old sea-captain, who sends it to the Drawer. As a 
new way to reef a brig’s sails, it will doubtless put an 
entirely new wrinkle in their monkey-jackets. For 
thrilling interest it surpasses any thing ever written 
by Cooper or Marryatt. Listen: 

*** All hands aloft to reef sails!’ shouted Allen. 

*** Av, ay, Sir!’ was the ready response, as the 
men sprang up the ropes. 

‘** All ready fore and aft ?” 

666 Ay, ay, Sir!” 

*** Put up your helm! Slack off the main-sheet ! 
Brail up the main-sail! Ease down the weather- 
boom! and— The rest of the sentence was lost in 
the outbreak of the gale. 


‘* «Now, now!’ shouted the mate, as the first gust | 


passed. 


‘ Aft the main-sheet—for your lives!’ 
As he spoke, he sprang, with a single bound, to 
the wheel. The brig was now in two floundering 
heaps, and as the men dragged at the main-boom aft 
and the head-sheets on ‘ue forecastle, she came trem- 
bling up in the long bight of the sea, and took the 
gale steadily before her on the other tack. 

‘*For a while the brig behaved beautifully ; but 
all at once she became unmanageable; her tiller be- 


Upon after inquiry I found he | 
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came useless, and the little craft was driven at 
’ 


merey of the winds! 


th 


“ Their danger was now apparent; cheeks paled 
and lips quivered; Death, with his long, bony fin- 





gers, seemed pointing scornfully at them 


‘Lawson came on deck, and saw that the brig 
was making ‘er course straight for the Gulf; and 
he well knew that if she once entered the Gulf’s 


mouth, destruction was inevitable. 
hour, etc.” 

‘*sailor man” can make head or tail of tl 
above, he can take my hat. 


In that awful 
If any 


Ovr friend Jones was riding up in Westchester 
County in September last, and saw a board naile 
up on a post in the yard of a farm-house, with th 
sign painted on it: “ Tris Farm ror Sar.” Always 
ready for a little pleasantry, and seeing a woman in 
checked sun-bonnet picking up an apronful of chips 
at the wood-pile in front of the house, he stopped, and 
asked her, very politely, when the farm was to svi? 
Sh? went on with her work, but replied to his ques- 
tion instanter, ‘‘ Just as soon as the man comes along 


who can raise the wind.” Jones hit Dobbin a sudden 
cut with the whip, and dashed on, calling out, ‘*Ga 
long there! what ye doing here?” 

| sinenatiian 

A ROVING correspondent writes from Kentucky to 
the Drawer, and makes the signs following: 

‘*As the ‘Sicns of the Times’ have lately met 
with some attention at your hands, I send you the 
picture of one which is yet, I think, visible in the 
sweet town of Plainville, New York, although two 
or three years have passed since I 
among my ‘ Pencilings by the Way.’ 
space and paint, surely : 


gave it place 
Economy of 


bow, answered: ‘Madam, we have | 





| THERE is an excellent moral to this story; it hits 
North Carolina no more than other States: 
} 4 A few years since business of importance called 
me to the northwestern part of North Carolina. A 
my business prevented me from traveling by rail 
way, I procured a horse and set out alone. This I 
| found was rather dull and tiresome work ; but 
necessity compelled me to proceed I did so, and by 
way of amusing myself I would now and then stop 
to have a little ‘gab,’ as they termed it, with the 
natives—and a queer set most of them were. One 
day the following amusing conversation occurred. 
Passing by a farm-house, I saw a white man and 
four negroes very busily engaged in some kind of 
work. I rode up, and thus addressed the white 
man: ‘Good-morning, Sir. Would you be kind 
enough to tell me what you are making?’ 
“Certainly, stranger—plow-lines,’ was the la- 
conic reply. 
| ** Well,’ said I, ‘how many can you make in a 
day ?’ 
| * About four,’ responded the native. 


as 
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‘And you need the assistance of four men in 
making them?’ I asked. 
‘Yes,’ was the reply. 

‘I immediately calculated the probable cost of 
each line, and found that it could not be less than 
I told him so, and also told him 
that he might procure lines of better quality at a 
cheap. r price, 

** Perhaps I might,’ he replied. 

**“* Why, then,’ I asked, ‘do you waste your time 
and that of your negroes in manufacturing lines of 
an inferior quality, when, for one-third of what they 
cost, you might get better ones ?’ ; 


seventy-five cents. 


**T could scarcely refrain from laughing outright 
when I heard his answer. And what, Mr. Drawer, 
do you think it was? ‘ Dad did so!” 1 was forei 
bly reminded of the old farmer balancing his one 
sack of corn by another of stones, because Lad did 
ul” 


Ix Philadelphia we have a correspondent who 
Says, in a recent letter: 

** Having recently been afflicted with sore throat, 
I communicated the fact to a ministerial friend, who 
sent me the following letter of sympathy, which is 
committed to the fostering care of the Drawer: 

“*T have suffered such great inconvenience from 
my throat, that I can sympathize with a brother the 
very instant he says throat. Iam at home on the 
throat question. Does not a preacher feel of less 
importance than an eyeless needle on Sunday morn- 
ing when his throat is not at his command, and his 
voice has gone far from home? Can you guess how 
J. C. Heenan would have felt on the morning he 
met Sayers if both his hands had been palsied ? 
Then vou know how a poor preacher feels when he 
has an engagement to fight the devil, and throw 
down the walls of superstition, and take the city by 
the blowing of a sheep's horn, and when he gets there, 
and goes into the engagement, the thing won't toot a 
single bar” 


“Sevrre Y——, who resides in Southern Ten- 
nessee, packs down every year a large amount of 
bacon for his own use. For two or three vears, how- 
ever, pork was abstracted in an unaccountable man- 
ner from his barrels ; 
concluded it to be his duty to make some endeavors 
toward apprehending the thief. After several futile 
attempts, his labors were at last crowned with suc- 
cess, and he was horrified to find that the guilty in- 
dividual was a neighbor for whom he had always 
had much respect as an honest and worthy man. 

“ The Squire’s conscience, loth as he was to such 
a proceeding, urged to a prosecution for the offense ; 
and thus he spoke : 

‘““*Mr. Hopkins, I have been surprised to find 
you to have been engaged in this manner, and I am 
sorry to say that I feel it my duty to prosecute you. 
Conviction, of course, is certain. I pity your fam- 
ily, Mr. Hopkins; you have disgraced your wife and 
your children, and I am grieved at it.’ And here 
the tears began to show themselves in the Squire’s 
eyes, fur he was very kind-hearted, and was easily 
moved to pity; and so, as the future of Mr. Hop- 
kins’s family presented itself to his imagination, he 
rélented. 
Hopkins, I can hardly bring myself to prosecute you. 
I don’t doubt but that you needed the bacon to sup- 


ply the wants of your family, and this puts rather a | 


different face upon the matter. I will refrain from 
prosecuting you, Hopkins, and [ hope that you will 


and at last the worthy Squire | 


‘And yet, when I come to think of this, } 
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do better in future. And even more than this. 


Hopkins. 


To encourage you to live an honest lift 
if you will promise that you will in future refrain 
from stealing bacon—my bacon—I will give vou a 


thousand pounds of meat a year, and you may tak 
this that I have caught you with home to yo 
family.’ 

‘‘At this proposition the physiognomy of Mr 
Hopkins brightened up somewhat, and he spoke fi 
the first time: 

* Squire, seeing it’s you, [I'll do it; but for 

body else I'd be hanged tirst !’” 


any 


Apropos of the statement that the Prince of 
Wales attended the Anglican Cathedral at Quebec 
and occupied the Governor-General’s pew, which had 
been elegantly retitted for the occasion, we can not 
withhold the mention of an incident which befell a 
friend of in Quebec last summer 
Learning that the regiment stationed there attend 
ed service at the Cathedral, and nearly filled it, our 
friend determined to make one of the worship rs in 
the military congregation. 

He did not arrive at the door till after the milita- 
had entered. 
pews he ascended to the gallery. 
crowded, exc 


ours who was 


ry Seeing no vacant seat in the floor 
This also was 
pting one pew at the end of the gal 
lery, near the chancel. To this our friend hastily 
bent his steps, and entered it. The service had just 
begun, and our friend was too sincerely reverential to 
allow outward things to distract his attention ; yet, 
as he rose from his knees to join in the * Venite,” 
he was for an instant struck with the uncommon 
elegance of the appointments of the pew. But the 
swelling chant from more than a thousand male 
voices keeping time with the regimental band at 
| tracted him still more; but, as he turned his eves 
upon the throng below, he was a little surprised to 
|dind that almost every eye was fixed on him. His 
| attention was, however, again diverted by the Psal- 
ter, in the responsive parts of which he began hearti- 
ly to join. Sut in spite of all his efforts to forget 
every thing but the service in which he was partic- 
ipating, he became more and more conscious that he 
| Was the object of marked notice from the whole con- 
gregation. ‘The pew adjoining the one he occupied 
was filled with officers, some of them bearing marks 
| of honorable reward and hard service; these, he saw, 
constantly glanced from their Prayer-books toward 
him. He began to feel that there must be something 
| peculiar about him. Was it his dress? He glanced 
}at himself, and saw nothing amiss. He wears his 
own hair, and therefore he had no wig to get awry. 
| Was it to be attributed to his fine face? He had 
! often heard himself described in flattering terms; 
but he saw many noble-looking men among the of- 
ficers. He was almost disposed to think it might be 
his full beard which attracted the notice: when it 
struck him suddenly that it was a little remarkable 
that, while many seemed to be unprovided with 
| seats, all eschewed the capacious pew where he was. 
| His eve just at that instant fell on an object which 
| was connected with the front of the pew; by a 
slight change of position he looked over the gallery, 
and to his consternation beheld the coat-of-arms of 
| the Governor-General of Canada! 
Our friend did not stop to inquire whether he had 
| been really mistaken for Sir Edmund Head ; he was 
| not prepared to usurp his honors; and therefore, as 
speedily as possible, he vacated the pew, and did not 
| feel entirely equanimous until he had gained the 
| hotel and sheltered himself in his room, 
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Figure 1.—AvtumMN CLOAK. 
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Figure 2.—Srripep MANTLE. 
Other styles, 


) illustrate two cloaks, both made of striped materials, which are special favorites. 


| W' 
of black cloth or velvet, are also in vogue 


| 

















